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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE SEVENTH BATTLE, FOR THE BODY OF PATROCLUS: THE 
ACTS OF MENELAUS. 


MENELAUS, upon the death of Patroclus, defends his 
body from the enemy: Euphorbus, who attempts it, is slain. 
Hector advancing, Menelaiis retires ; but soon returns with 
Ajax, and drives him off. This Glaucus objects to Hector as 
a flight, who thereupon puts on the armour he had won from 
Patroclus, and renews the battle. The Greeks give way, till 
Ajax rallies them: AZneas sustains the Trojans. A2neas and 
Flector attempt the chariot of Achilles, which is borne off by 
Automedon. The horses of Achilles deplore the loss of Pa- 
troclus: Jupiter covers his body with a thick darkness: the 
noble prayer of Ajax on that occasion. Menelaiis sends An- 
tilochus to Achilles, with the news of Patroclus’s death: then 
returns to the fight, where, though attacked with the utmost 
Fury, he and Meriones assisted by the Ajaxes, bear off the 
body to the ships. 

The time is the evening of the eight and twentieth day. 
The scene lies in the fields before Troy. | 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


THIS is the only book of the Iliad which is a continued de- 
scription of a battle, without any digression or episode, that serves 
for an interval to refresh the reader. The heavenly machines 
too are fewer than in any other. Homer seems to have trusted 
wholly to the force of his own genius, as sufficient to support him, 
whatsoever length he was carried by it. But that spirit which 
animates the original, is what I am sensible evaporates so much in 
my hands; that, though I cannot think my author tedious, I 
should have made him seem so, if I had not translated this book 
with all possible conciseness. I hope there is nothing material 
omitted, though the version consists but of sixty-five lines more 
than the original. Ἢ ’ 
However, one may observe there wig turns of fortune, 
more defeats, more rallyings,-more accidents in this battle, than 
in any other ; because it was to be the last wherein the Greeks and 
Trojans were upon equal terms, before the return of Achilles: and 
besides, all this serves to introduce the chief hero with the greater 
pomp and dignity. δ 
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ON the-cold earth divine Patroclus spread, 

Lies pierced with wounds among the vulgar dead. 
Great Menelaiis, touch’d with generous woe, 

Springs to the front, and guards him from the foe: 
Thus round her new-fallen young the heifer moves, 
Fruit of her throes, and first-born of her loves ; 6 
And anxious, (helpless as he lies, and bare) 

Turns, and re-turns her, with a mother’s care. 


Ver. 8. Great Menelaiis—] The poet here takes occasion to 
clear Menelaiis from the imputations of idle and effeminate, cast on 
him in some parts of the poem; he sets him in the front of the army, 
exposing himself to dangers in defending the body of Patroclus, and 
gives him the conquest of Euphorbus, who had the first hand in his 
death. He is represented as the foremost who appears in his de- 
fence, not only as one of a like disposition of mind with Patroclus, 
a kind and generous friend ; but as being more immediately con- 
cerned in honour to protect from injuries the body of a hero that 
fell in his cause. Eustathius. P. 

Ver. 7.3 This couplet is a superfluous appendage, and might 
be rescinded without any detriment to the passage. W. 
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Opposed to each that near the carcase came, 
His broad shield glimmers, and his lances flame. 10 

The son of Panthus skill’d the dart to send, 
_Eyes the dead hero, and insults the friend. 

This hand, Atrides, laid Patroclus low ; 

Warrior! desist, nor tempt an equal blow : 

To me the spoils my prowess won, resign ; 15 
Depart with life, and leave the glory mine. 

The Trojan thus: the Spartan monarch burn’d - 
With generous anguish, and in scorn return’d. 
Laugh’st thou not, Jove! from thy superior throne, 
When mortals boast of prowess not theirown? 20 
Not thus the lion glories in his might, 

Nor panther braves his spotted foe in fight, 

Nor thus the boar (those terrors of the plain) 

Man only vaunts his force, and vaunts in vain. 

But far the vainest of the boastful kind 25 
These sons of Panthus vent their haughty mind. 
Yet twas but late, beneath my conquering steel 
This boaster’s brother, Hyperenor, fell : 

Against our arm which rashly he defied, 

Vain was his vigour, and as vain his pride. 30 
These eyes beheld him on the dust expire, 

No more to chear his spouse, or glad his sire. 
Presumptuous youth ! like his shall be thy doom, 

Go wait thy brother to the Stygian gloom ; 


Ver. 12.] The latter clause is a mere expletive of convenience. 
Ogilby is rude, but exactly gives the spirit of his author's 
sense : 

Nor by the body stood old Panthus’ son 
A mere spectator, idly looking on. - WwW. 
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Or while thou may’st, avoid the threaten’d fate; 35 
Fools stay to feel it, and are wise too late. 
Unmoved, Euphorbus thus: That action known, 
Come, for my brother’s blood repay thy own. 
His weeping father claims thy destined head, 
And spouse, a widow in her bridal bed. 40) 
On these thy conquer’d spoils I shall bestow, 
To sooth a consort’s, and a parent’s woe. 
No longer then defer the glorious strife, 
Let Heaven decide our fortune, fame, and life. 
Swift as the word the missile lance he flings, 4 
The well-aim’d weapon on the buckler rings, 
But blunted by the brass innoxious falls. 
On Jove the father, great Atrides calls, 
Nor flies the javelin from his arm in vain, 
It pierced his throat, and bent him to the plain; 50 


Ver. 37.] The concluding clause of this verse is impertinent - 
and unauthorised. I would propose this substitution, with due 
deference to the merits of our translator : 

Euphorbus thus, unmoved: Thy life, this day, 
My brother’s blood, proud boaster! shall repay. W. 

Ver. 39.] What could induce him to disregard his author on 
this occasion? The return, I suppose, of the wane parent in ver, 42. 
Thus? 

His weeping parents claim thy destined head. 
On these thy conquer’d spoils should I bestow, 
J soothe a father’s, mother’s, consort’s woe. W. 

Ver. 45.] Our translator, after Ogilby, mistakes his author. 
The Greek word, as I have had occasion to remark before, means 
* to strike hand to hand,” without dismissing the weapon. Thus? 

‘Swift as the word he smote the convex shield ; 
Nor made his lance the plate well-temper’d yield. W. 

Ver. 49.] The same error, as that just noticed, may be thus 
removed : 

Nor drave his forceful arm the lance in vain, W. 
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Wide through the neck appears the grisly wound, © 

Prone sinks the warrior, and his arms resound. 

The shining circlets of his golden hair, 

Which even the Graces might be proud to wear, 

Instarr’d with gems and gold, bestrow the shore, 55 

With dust dishonour’d, and deformed with gore. | 
As the young olive, in some silvan scene, 

Crown’d by fresh fountains with eternal green, 

Lifts the gay head, in snowy flowerets fair, 

And plays and dances to the gentle air ; 60 

When lo! a whirlwind from high heaven invades 

The tender plant, and withers all its shades ; 

It lies uprooted from its genial bed, 

A lovely ruin now defaced and dead. 

Thus young, thus beautiful, Euphorbus lay, 65 

While the fierce Spartan tore his arms away. 

Proud of his deed, and glorious in the prize, 

Affrighted Troy the towering victor flies : 

Flies, as before some mountain lion’s ire 

The village curs, and trembling swains retire ; 70 

When o’er the slaughter’d bull they hear him roar, 

And see his jaws distil with smoking gore ; 


Ver. 69.] Thus, more exactly to the words and arrangement 
of the original : | 7 
As a fierce mountain lion, in the meads, 
Springs on the tallest heifer as she feeds, 
Breaks her strong neck with unresisted jaws, 
Quaffs the warm blood, and reeking entrails draws: 
Hounds bark at distance ; and, all pale with fear, 
At distance shout the swains, nor venture near: 
Thus in their breast the hearts of Trojans fail, 
Nor dares one warrior Sparta’s prince assail. . W. 
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All pale with fear, at distance scatter’d round, 

They shout incessant, and the vales resound. 
Meanwhile Apollo view’d with envious eyes, 

And urged great Hector to dispute the prize, 

(In Mentes’ shape, beneath whose martial care 

The rough Ciconians learn’d the trade of war) | 

Forbear, he cried, with fruitless speed to chace 

Achilles’ coursers, of ethereal race ; 80 

They stoop not, these, to mortal man’s command, 

Or stoop to none but great Achilles’ hand. 

Too long amused with a pursuit so vain, 

Turn, and behold the brave Euphorbus slain! 

By Sparta slain! for ever now supprest , 85 

The fire which burn’d in that undaunted breast ! 
Thus having spoke, Apollo winged his flight, 

And mix’d with mortals in the toils of fight : 

His words infix’d unutterable care 

Deep in great Hector’s soul: through all the war 90 

He darts his anxious eye; and instant, view’d 

The breathless hero in his blood imbrued, 

(Forth welling from the wound, as prone he lay) 

And in the victor’s hands the shining prey. 

Sheath’d in bright arms, thro’ cleaving ranks he flies, 

And sends his voice in thunder to the skies: 96 

Fierce as a flood of flame by Vulcan sent, 

It flew, and fired the nations as it went. 

Atrides from the voice the storm divined, 

And thus explored his own unconquer’d mind. 100 


- 


ὧι 


Ver. 98.] Rather, ‘ 
He flew, and fired the squadrons as he went : 
but this line is interpolated by the translator. | W. 
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Then shall I quit Patroclus on the plain, 
Slain in my cause, and for my honour slain ? 
Desert the arms, the relicks of my friend ? 
Or singly, Hector and his troops attend ? 
Sure where such partial favour Heaven bestow’d, 
To brave the hero were to brave the God : 106 
Forgive me, Greece, if once I quit the field ; 
"Tis not to Hector, but to Heaven I yield. 
Yet, nor the God, nor Heaven, should give me fear, 
Did but the voice of Ajax reach my ear: 110 
Still would we turn, still battle on the plains, 
And give Achilles all that yet remains 
Of his and our Patroclus—This, no more, 
The time allow’d: Troy thicken’d on the shore, 
A sable scene! The terrors Hector led. 115 
Slow he recedes, and sighing, quits the dead. 

So from the fold the’ unwilling lion parts, 
Forced by loud clamours, and a storm of darts ; 
He flies indeed, but threatens as he flies, 
With heart indignant, and retorted eyes. 120 
Now enter’d in the Spartan ranks, he turn’d 
His manly breast, and with new fury burn’d, 
O’er all the black battalions sent his view, 
And through the cloud the godlike Ajax knew ; 
Where labouring on the left the warrior stood, 125 
All grim in arms, and cover’d o’er with blood, 
There breathing courage, where the God of day 
Had sunk each heart with terror and dismay. 


Ver. 100.| I would propose, for the sake of more fidelity, 
And thus, with sighs, bespake his mighty mind. 
Ver. 126.] A line suggested by the fancy of our translator. W. 
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To him the king. O Ajax, oh my friend! 
Haste, and Patroclus’ loved remains defend : 130 
The body to Achilles to restore, 
Demands our care ; alas! we can no more! 
For naked now, despoil’d of arms he lies ; 
And Hector glories in the dazzling prize. 
He said, and touch’d his heart. The raging pair 
Pierce the thick battle, and provoke the war. 136 
Already had stern Hector seized his head, 
And doom’d to Trojan dogs the’ unhappy dead ; 
But soon as Ajax rear’d his tower-like shield, 
Sprung to his car, and measured back the field. 140 
His train to Troy the radiant armour bear, 
To stand a trophy of his fame in war. 

Meanwhile great Ajax (his broad shield display’d) 
Guards the dead hero with the dreadful shade ; 
And now before, and now behind he stood : 145 
Thus in the centre of some gloomy wood, 
With many a step the lioness surrounds 
Her tawny young, beset by men and hounds ; 
Elate her heart, and rousing all her powers, 
Dark o'er the fiery balls each hanging eye-brow lours. 
Fast by his side, the generous Spartan glows 151 
With great revenge, and feeds his inward woes. 

But Glaucus, leader of the Lycian aids, 
On Hector frowning, thus his flight upbraids. 
Where now in Hector shall we Hector find ? 155 
A manly form, without-a manly mind! 


Ver. 155.] The original may be simply represented thus : 
Hector, fair-form’d, but all unfit for war! Ww. 
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Is this, O chief! a hero’s boasted fame ? 

How vain, without the merit, is the name! 

Since battle is renounced, thy thoughts employ 
What other methods may preserve thy Troy: 160 
"Tis time to try if Ilion’s state can stand 

By thee alone, nor ask a foreign hand ; 

Mean, empty boast! but shall the Lycians stake 
Their lives for you? those Lycians you forsake ? 
What from thy thankless arms can we expect ? 165 
Thy friend Sarpedon proves thy base neglect : 

Say, shall our slaughter’d bodies guard your walls, 
While unrevenged the great Sarpedon falls ? 

Even where he died for Troy, you left him there, 

A. feast for dogs, and all the fowls of air. 170 
On my command if any Lycian wait, 

Hence let him march, and give up Troy to fate. 

Did such a spirit as the Gods impart 

Impel one Trojan hand, or Trojan heart ; 

(Such, as should burn in every soul, that draws 175 
The sword for glory, and his country’s cause) 


Ver. 163.] More accurately, thus: 
In ceaseless combat shall my Lycians stake 
Their lives for you? those Lycians you forsake? 
What from thine arm can meaner worth expect, 
While loved Sarpedon proves thy base neglect ὃ W. 
Ver. 169. You left him there 
A feast for dogs | 
It was highly dishonourable in Hector to forsake the body of a 
friend and guest, and against the laws of Jupiter Xenius, or 
Hospitalis. For Glaucus knew nothing of Sarpedon’s being 
honoured with burial by the Gods, and sent embalmed into Lycia. 
Eustathius. τὰ 
Ver. 173.] This idea of divine impulse is unauthorised by his 
model, W. 
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Even yet our mutual arms we might employ, 
And drag yon’ carcase to the walls of Troy. 
Oh! were Patroclus ours, we might obtain 
Sarpedon’s arms, and honour’d corse again ! 180 
Greece with Achilles’ friend should be repaid, ~ 
And thus due honours purchased to his shade. 
But words are vain—Let Ajax once appear, 
_ And Hector trembles and recedes with fear ; 
Thou darest not meet the terrors of his eye; 185 
And lo! already thou preparest to fly. 

The Trojan chief with fix’d resentment eyed 
The Lycian leader, and sedate replied : 

Say, is it just (my friend) that Hector’s ear 
From such a warrior such a speech should hear ? 
I deem’d thee once the wisest of thy kind, 191 
But ill this insult suits a prudent mind. 
I shun great Ajax! I desert my train! — 
"Tis mine to prove the rash assertion vain : 


Ver. 179.] Our translator is too hasty and concise. His ori- 
ginal may be literally rendered as follows ; to verse 183: 
Should that dead chief to Priam’s city come, 
Drage’d from the battle’s tumult ; then the Greeks 
Might soon for ransom give Sarpedon’s arms, 
And we to [lium his lost relics bring : 
So great a hero served Patroclus! first 
Of chiefs in Greece, and first of troops his men. W. 
Ver. 186.] An insipid and unauthorised line. Thus? very 
accurately : 
Too conscious of a nobler champion nigh. W. 
Ver. 187.] More correctly thus: 
With aspect stern Troy’s noble warrior eyed Ww. 
Ver. 191.] ΤῊΣ mode of expression leads to a misunderstanding 
of his author. Thus? 
Thy fame at home for wisdom ill accords 
With the weak tenour of these haughty words. W. 
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I joy to mingle where the battle bleeds, 195 
And hear the thunder of the sounding steeds. 
But Jove’s high will is ever uncontroll’d, 
The strong he withers, and confounds the bold ; 
Now crowns with fame the mighty man, and 
now 

Strikes the fresh garland from the victor’s brow! 200 
Come, through yon’ squadrons let us hew the way, 
And thou be witness, if I fear to-day ; 
If yet a Greek the sight of Hector dread. 
Or yet their hero dare defend the dead. 

Then turning to the martial hosts, he cries, 90 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, Lycians, and allies ! 
Be men (my friends) in action as in name, 
And yet be mindful of your ancient fame. 
Hector in proud Achilles’ arms shall shine, 
Torn from his friend, by right of conquest mine. 210 

He strode along the field, as thus he said : 
(The sable plumage nodded o’er his head) 
Swift through the spacious plain he sent a look ; 
One instant saw, one instant overtook 
The distant band, that on the sandy shore Q15 
The radiant spoils to sacred Ilion bore. | 
There his own mail unbraced the field bestrowd ; 
His train to Troy convey’d the massy load. 
Now blazing in the’ immortal arms he stands, 
The work and present of celestial hands ; 220 
By aged Peleus to Achilles given, 
As first to Peleus by the court of heaven : 
His father’s arms not long Achilles wears, 
Forbid by Fate to reach his father’s years. 

A. ; 
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Him, proud in triumph, glittering from afar, 225 
The God whose thunder rends the troubled air 
Beheld with pity ; as apart he sat, 

And conscious, look’d through all the scene of fate. 
He shook the sacred honours of his head ; 
Olympus trembled, and the Godhead said. 230 

Ah wretched man! unmindful of thy end ! 

A moment’s glory! and what Fates attend ! 

In heavenly panoply divinely bright 

Thou stand’st, and armies tremble at thy sight, 

As at Achilles self! beneath thy dart 235 
Lies slain the great Achilles’ dearer part : 

Thou from the mighty dead those arms hast torn, 
Which once the greatest of mankind had worn. 

Yet live! I give thee one illustrious day, 

A blaze of glory, ere thou fadest away. 240 
For ah! no more Andromache shall come, 

With joyful tears to welcome Hector home; 

No more officious, with endearing charms, 

From thy tired limbs unbrace Pelides’ arms! 

Then with his sable brow he gave the nod, 245 
That seals his word; the sanction of the God. 


Ver. 225.] The original is commensurate with the following 
plain version : 
Him when apart saw cloud-collecting Jove 
Stalk proudly in divine Achilles’ arms, 
He shook his head, and thus addrest his mind. AW. 
Ver. 241.] Our translator has acquitted himself here beyond 
all praise ; and the English reader will be pleased to see the simple 
and slender materials, whence these four concluding verses were 
wrought : 
for thy wife will ne’er receive 
From thee return’d Pelides’ noble arms. W. 
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The stubborn arms (by Jove’s command disposed) 
Conform’d spontaneous, and around him closed ; 
Fil’d with the God, enlarged his members grew, 
Through all his veins a sudden vigour flew, 250 
The blood in brisker tides began to roll, 

And Mars himself came rushing on his soul. 
Exhorting loud through all the field he strode, 

And look’d, and moved, Achilles, or a God. 

Now Mesthles, Glaucus, Medon, he inspires, 255 
Now Phorcys, Chromius, and Hippothous fires ; 

The great Thersilochus like fury found, 

_ Asteropceus kindled at the sound, 

And Ennomus, in augury renown’d. 

Hear, all ye hosts! and hear, unnumber’d bands 260 
Of neighbouring nations, or of distant lands ! 

"Twas not for state we summon’d you so far, 

To boast our numbers, and the pomp of war; 

Ye came to fight ; a valiant foe to chase, 

To save our present, and our future race. 965 
For this, our wealth, our products you enjoy, 

And glean the relicks of exhausted Troy. 

Now then to conquer or to die prepare, 

To die or conquer, are the terms of war. 

Whatever hand shall win Patroclus slain, 270 
Whoe’er shall drag him to the Trojan train, 


Ver. 251.} An additional couplet from the enthusiasm of the 
translator, not without some obligation to his English master, 
Dryden, Ain. vi. 78. W. 

Ver, 254.] The mention of a God seems superfluous, and is at 
least without the sanction of his author. Thus, exactly: 

He went, loud-shouting : wide his armour gleam’d ; 
Nor less the chief than brave Achilles seem’d. W. 
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With Hector’s self shall equal honours claim ; 
With Hector part the spoil, and share the fame. 

Fired by his words, the troops dismiss their fears, 
They join, they thicken, they protend their spears ; 
Full on the Greeks they drive in firm array, 276 
And each from Ajax hopes the glorious prey : 

Vain hope! what numbers shall the field o’erspread, 
What victims perish round the mighty dead! 

Great Ajax mark’d the growing storm from far, 
And thus bespoke his brother of the war. 281 
Our fatal day, alas! is come (my friend) 

And all our wars and glories at an end! 

Tis not this corse alone we guard in vain, 
Condemn’d to vultures on the Trojan plain ; 285 
We too must yield: the same sad fate must fall 

On thee, on me, perhaps (my friend) on all. 

See what a tempest direful Hector spreads, 

And lo! it bursts, it thunders on our heads ! 

Call on our Greeks, if any hear the call, 290 
The bravest Greeks: this hour demands them all. . 

The warrior raised his voice, and wide around 

The field re-echo’d the distressful sound. 

Oh chiefs! oh princes! to whose hand is given 

The rule of men; whose glory is from Heaven! 295 
Whom with due honours both Atrides grace: 

Ye guides and guardians of our Argive race ! 

All, whom this well-known voice shall reach from far, 
All, whom I see not through this cloud of war ; 

Ver. 278.] Two elegant couplets, constructed from these plain 
lines of his author: 

Fools! o’er the corse from numbers life he took, 


Then Ajax Sparta’s warlike king bespake. ἮΝ. 
VOL. III. ς 
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Come all! Jet generous rage your arms employ, 300 
And save Patroclus from the dogs of Troy. 
Ojilean Ajax first the voice obey’d, 
Swift was his pace and ready was his aid ; 
Next him Idomeneus, more slow with age, 
And Merion, burning with a hero’s rage. 305 
The long-succeeding numbers who can name ? 
But all were Greeks, and eager all for fame. 
Fierce to the charge great Hector led the throng ; 
Whole Troy, embodied, rush’d with shouts along. 
Thus, when a mountain-billow foams and raves, 
Where some swoln river disembogues his waves, 314 
Full in the mouth is stopped the rushing tide, 
The boiling ocean works from side to side, 
The river trembles to his utmost shore, 
And distant rocks rebellow to the roar. 315 
Nor less resolved, the firm Achaian band 
With brazen shields in horrid circles stand: 
Jove, pouring darkness o’er thé mingled fight, 
Conceals the warriors’ shining helms in night : 
To him, the chief for whom the hosts contend, 320 
Had lived not hateful, for he lived a friend: 
Dead he protects him with superior care, 
Nor dooms his carcase to the birds of air. 
The first attack the Grecians scarce sustain, $324 
Repulsed, they yield; the Trojans seize the slain : 


Ver. 304.] The latter clause is an addition of the translator. W. 
Ver. $25.] More closely, 
They, trembling, yielia——. 
And here our translator omits the following portion of his author: 
——nor yet one Greek 
Fell by the Spears of their fierce, eager foes. w. 
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Then fierce they rally, to revenge led on 
By the swift rage of Ajax Telamon. — 
(Ajax to Peleus’ son the second name, 
In graceful stature next, and next in fame.) 329 
With headlong force the foremost ranks he tore ; 
So through the thicket bursts the mountain boar, 
And rudely scatters, far to distance round, 
The frighted hunter and the baying hound. 
The son of Lethus, brave Pelasgus’ heir, 
Hippothous, dragg’d the carcase through the war ; 
The sinewy ancles bored, the feet he bound 336 
With thongs, inserted through the double wound : 
Inevitable fate o’ertakes the deed ; 
Doom’d by great Ajax’ vengeful lance to bleed ; 
It cleft the helmet’s brazen cheeks in twain ; 340 
The shatter'd crest and horse-hair strow the plain: 
With nerves relax’d he tumbles to the ground : 
The brain comes gushing through the ghastly wound: 
He drops Patroclus’ foot, and o’er him spread 
Now lies a sad companion of the dead : 345 
Far from Larissa lies, his native air, 
And ill requites his parent’s tender care. 
Lamented youth! in life’s first bloom he fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the shades of hell. 

Once more at Ajax, Hector’s javelin flies ; 350 
The Grecian marking, as it cuts the skies, 


Ver. 333.] After this line, four verses of his original follow, 
which our poet has partly condensed in verse 330, to this purport: 
Thus Ajax, son of noble Telamon, 
Invades, and scatters quick the Trojan bands 
Around Patroclus crowding, eager all 
To drag him to their walls, and reap renown. Ww. 
C 4 


ti 
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Shunn’d the descending death ; which hissing on 
Stretch’d in the dust the great Iphytus’ son, 
Schedius the brave, of all the Phocian kind 
The boldest warrior, and the noblest mind; 355 
In little Panope, for strength renown’d, 
He held his seat, and ruled the realms around. 
Plunged in his throat, the weapon drank his blood,” 
And deep transpiercing, through the shoulder stood ; 
In clanging arms the hero fell, and all 360 
The fields resounded with his weighty fall. 
Phorcys, as slain Hippothous he defends, 
The Telamonian lance his belly rends ; 
The hollow armour burst before the stroke, 
And through the wound the rushing entrails broke. 
In strong convulsions panting on the sands 366 
He lies, and grasps the dust with dying hands. 
Struck at the sight, recede the Trojan train : 
The shouting Argives strip the_heroes slain. 


Ver. 356. Panope renown’d.| Panope was a small town twenty 
stadia from Cheronea, on the side of mount Parnassus, and it is 
hard to know why Homer gives it the epithet of renowned, and 
makes it the residence of Schedius, King of the Phocians ; when 
it was but nine hundred paces in circuit, and had no palace, nor 
gymnasium, nor theatre, nor market, nor fountain; nothing in 
short that ought to have been in a town which is the residence of a 
king. Pausanias (in Phocic.) gives the reason of it; he says, 
thatas Phocis was exposed on that side to the inroadsof the Beeotians, 
Schedius made use of Panope as a sort of citadel, or place of arms. 
Dacier. f 

This epithet of Jittle was brought from Dacier’s note: but 
surely it is as incongruous to the spirit of the passage as it is unan- 
thorised by his author. I would propose the following substitution, 
which avoids also the ambiguity of the present reading: 

In Panopeus he dwelt, a prince renown’d ; 
And ruled with ample sway the regions round. W. 
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And now had Troy, by Gree¢e compell’d to yield, 
Fled to her ramparts, and resign’d the field ; 371 
Greece, in her native fortitude elate, 
With Jove averse, had turn’d the scale of fate: 
But Phoebus urged Atneas to the fight ; 
He seem’d like aged Periphas to sight : 375 
(A herald in Anchises’ love grown old, 
Revered for prudence ; and with prudence, bold.) 

Thus he—What methods yet, oh chief! remain, 
To save your Troy, though Heaven it’s fall ordain! 
There have been heroes, who by virtuous care, 380 
By valour, numbers, and by arts of war, 
Have forced the powers to spare a sinking state, 
And gain’d at length the glorious odds of Fate. 
But you, when Fortune smiles, when Jove declares 
His partial favour, and assists your wars, 385 
Your shameful efforts ’gainst yourselves employ; 
And force the’ unwilling God to ruin Troy, 

Aneas through the form assumed descries 
The power conceal’d, and thus to Hector cries, 
Oh lasting shame! to our own fears a prey, 390 
We seek our ramparts, and desert the day. 


Ver. 390.] Our poet much curtails his author, whom, there- 
fore, it will be proper to exhibit, in a version simple and com- 
mensurate : 

Hector! ye chiefs of Troy, and our allies ! 

What shame, that, conquer’d by the martial Greeks, 
Troy’s towers we scale again in coward flight ! 

Even now some god stood by my side, and said, 

That Jove supreme enjoins and helps our war. 

Then rush we on the Greeks, nor let them bear 

In peace the dead Patroclus to their ships. | Ww, 
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A God (nor is he less) nvy bosom warms, 
And tells me, Jove asserts the Trojan arms. 

He spoke, and foremost to the combat flew ; 
The bold example all his hosts pursue. 395 
Then first, Leocritus beneath him bled, 
In vain beloved by valiant Lycomede ; 
Who view’d his fall, and grieving at the chance, 
Swift to revenge it, sent his angry lance : 
The whirling lance, with vigorous force addrest, 400 
Descends, and pants in Apisaon’s breast : 
From rich Pzonia’s vales the warrior came, 
Next thee, Asteropeus ! in place and fame. 
Asteropeus with grief beheld the slain, 
And rush’d to combat, but he rush’d in vain: 405 
Indissolubly firm, around the dead, 
Rank within rank, on buckler buckler spread, 
And hemm’d with bristled spears, the Grecians stood; 
A brazen bulwark, and an iron .wood. 
Great Ajax eyes them with incessant care, 410 
And in an orb contracts the crowded war, 
Close in their ranks commands to fight or fall, 
And stands the centre and the soul of all : 
Fix’d on the spot they war ; and wounded, wound : 
A sanguine torrent steeps the reeking ground; 415 
On heaps the Greeks, on heaps the Trojans bled, 
And thickening round them, rise the hills of dead. 


Ver. 406.] These,four noble verses were created from the fol- 
lowing sense and compass of bis original: 
——for they with shields were fenced around, 
Circling Patroclus, with protended spears, ἵν, 
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Greece, in close order, and collected might, 
Yet suffers least, and sways the wavering fight ; 
Fierce as conflicting fires, the combat burns, 420 
And now it rises, now it sinks by turns. 
Yn one thick darkness all the fight was lost ; 
The sun, the moon, and all the’ ethereal host 
Seem’d as extinct : day ravish’d from their eyes, 
And all heaven’s splendors blotted from the skies. 
Such o’er Patroclus’ body hung the night, 426 
The rest in sunshine fought, and open light : 
Unclouded there, the’ aérial azure spread, 
No vapour rested on the mountain’s head, 
The golden sun pour’d forth a stronger ray, 430 
And all the broad expansion flamed with day. 
Dispersed around the plain, by fits they fight, 
And here, and there, their scatter’d arrows light : 
But death and darkness o’er the carcase spread, 
There burn’d the war, and there the mighty bled. 435 
Meanwhile the sons of Nestor, in the rear, 
(Their fellows routed) toss the distant spear, 


Ver. 421.] A supplemental line from our translator. This and 
the two following couplets are wrought from the following compass 
of his original ; of which we must regret, that our poet did not 
preserve the full vivacity : 

Thus fought both hosts, a globe of fire! nor then 
Hadst thou the sun deem’d safe, nor safe the moon.  W. 

Ver. 427.] It is but an act.of justice to our translator, thatthe 
reader should see.the plain materials, from which his fine taste and 
fertile fancy have wrought .this magnificent.and splendid fabric : 

Elsewhere the Greeks and Trojans fought at ease 

In open sky: there blazed the piercing sun 

In full expansion ; nor one cloud appear’d 

On plain, or mountain-top. W. 
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And skirmish wide: so Nestor gave command, 
When from the ships he sent the Pylian band. 

The youthful brothers thus for fame contend, 440 
Nor knew the fortune of Achilles’ friend ; 

In thought they view’d him still, with martial joy, 
Glorious in arms, and dealing deaths to Troy. | 
But round the corse the heroes pant for breath, 
And thick and heavy grows the work of death: 445 

O’erlabour’d now, with dust, and sweat, and gore, 

Their knees, their legs, their feet are cover’d o'er; 

Drops follow drops, the clouds on clouds arise, 

And carnage clogs their hands, and darkness fills their 
eyes. 

As when a slaughter’d bull’s yet-reeking hide, 480 

Strain’d with full force, and tugg’d from side to side, 

The brawny curriers stretch ; and labour o’er, 

The’ extended surface, drunk with fat and gore; 

So tugging round the corse both armies stood ; 

The mangled body bathed in sweat and blood: 455 

While Greeks and Ilians equal strength employ, 

Now to the ships to force it, now to Troy. 

Not Pallas’ self, her breast when fury warms, 

Nor he, whose anger sets the world in arms, | 


Ver. 444.] Our poet indulges his invention in the version of 
this passage. The following exhibition is literal : 

The rest all day contention huge employ’d 

In toilsome struggle: with laborious sweat, 

Incessant, ankles, knees, and feet below, 

And hands, and eyes of each, were 501} ἃ in fight, 

Round the brave friend of Peleus’ nimble son. WwW. 
Ver. 455.] This verse is added by the translator. W. 
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Could blame this scene; such rage, such horror reign’d ; 
Such, Jove to honour the great deed ordain’d. 401 
_ Achilles in his ships at distance lay, 

Nor knew the fatal fortune of the day ; 

He, yet unconscious of Patroclus’ fall, 

In dust extended under Ilion’s wall, 465 
Expects him glorious from the conquer’d plain, 

And for his wish’d return prepares in vain ; 

Though well he knew to make proud Ilion bend, 
Was more than Heaven had destined to his friend : 
Perhaps to him: this Thetis had reveal’d; 470 
‘The rest, in pity to her son, conceal’d. 

Still raged the conflict round the hero dead, 

And heaps on heaps by mutual wounds they bled. 
Cursed be the man (even private Greeks would say) 
Who dares desert this well-disputed day ! 478 
First may the cleaving earth before our eyes 

Gape wide, and drink our blood for sacrifice ! 


Ver. 467.] An interpolated verse, which might make room for 
the following, with advantage to fidelity, and the spirit of the 
context : 

Within their towers the foe compell’d again. W. 

Ver. 470.] This is too concise. I wish I were able to supply 
the deficiency with any tolerable spirit : 

Though well he knew, to make proud Ilion bend, 

Even with his aid, not destined to his friend : 

In secret oft his mother had reveal’d _ 

This will of sovereign Jove ; the rest conceal’d : 

Conceal’d the sorrows of this baleful day, \ 

That the most loved of men a lifeless ruin lay. Ww. 

Ver. 477.] This, I think, is not to be approved, and bears no 
xesemblance to his original. Thus? 
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First perish all, ere haughty Troy shall boast 


We lost Patroclus, and our glory lost. 
Thus they. While with one voice the Trojans said, 


Grant this day, Jove! or heap us on the dead! 481 
Then clash their sounding arms; the clangors rise, 

And shake the brazen concave of the skies. 
Meantime, at distance from the scene of blood, 

The pensive steeds of great Achilles stood ; 485 

Their godlike master slain before their eyes, 

They wept, and shared in human miseries, 

In vain Automedon now shakes the rein, 

Now plies the lash, and soothes and threats in vain; 

Nor to the fight, nor Hellespont they go, 490 

Restive they stood, and obstinate nm woe: 

Still as a tomb-stone, never to be moved, 

On some good man, or woman unreproved, 


First may this earth her gaping bosom rend, 
And we to shades of endless night descend. Ww. 
Ver. 481.] His author is but little considered here. Literally 
thus : i 
Friends! though our doom should lay us slaughter’d all 
Close by the corse, let none the combat flee. 
Ver. 482.] Our poet has an omission here, which may be sap. 
plied and connected in this manner : 
Thus each, as both their hosts with zeal contend, 
Excites the flagging spirits of his friend. 
From clashing arms, in air loud clangors rise—— . WwW. 
Ver. 487.] This contradicts alike verse 485, and his original. 
Thus more exactly : 
Soon as their godlike master slain they know, 
They weep, and share the pains of human woe. Ww. 
Ver. 490.] Or, more faithfully : 
To mix in conflict they consent no more, 
Nor turn to seek the navy on the shore, _ Ww. 
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Lays its eternal weight ; or fix’d as stands 

A marble courser by the sculptor’s hands, 495 
Placed on the hero’s grave. Along their face 

The big round drops coursed down with silent pace, 
Conglobing on the dust. ‘Their manes, that late 
Circled their arched necks, and waved in state, 
Trail’d on the dust beneath the yoke were spread, 
And prone to earth was hung their languid head : 501 
Nor Jove disdain’d to cast a pitying look, 

While thus relenting to the steeds he spoke. 


Ver. 492.] This fanciful translation is spun from two verses 

only, which compose the simile in the original, and run thus: 
But as a column keeps it’s place unmoved, 
Fix’d on the tomb of man or woman dead. WwW. 

Ver, 494. or fix'd as stands 

A marble courser, &c. | 
Homer alludes to the custom in those days of placing columns upon 
tombs, on which columns there were frequently chariots with two 
or four horses. This furnished Homer with this beautiful image, 
as if these horses meant to remain there, to serve for an immortal 
monument to Patroclus. Dacier. 

I believe M. Dacier refines too much in this note. Homer: 
seems to turn the thought only on the firmness of the column, and 
not on the imagery of it: which would give it an air a little too 
modern, like that of Shakespear, She sat ike Patience on a monu- 
ment, smiling at Grief. Be it as it will, this conjecture is ingemi~ 
ous; and the whole comparison is as beautiful as just. The 
horses standing still to mourn for their master, could not be more 
finely represented than by the dumb sorrow of images standing over 
a tomb. Perhaps the very posture in which these horses are 
described, their heads bowed down, and their manes falling in the 
dust, has an allusion to the attitude in which those statues on 
monuments were usually represented: there are bass-reliefs that 
favour this conjecture. 4 

Ver. 503.] The rhyme is imperfect, the sense erroneous, and 
the verd improperly formed, The following attempt obviates these 
inconveniences : 

Jove saw them weep ; compassion toucht his breast ; 
He shook his head, .and thus his mind addrest. W. 
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Unhappy coursers of immortal strain! 

Exempt from age, and deathless now in vain; 505 
Did we your race on mortal man bestow, 

Only alas! to share in mortal woe ? 

For ah! what is there, of inferior birth, 

That breathes or creeps upon the dust of earth; 
What wretched creature of what wretched kind, - 
Than man more weak, calamitous, and blind? 51t 
A miserable race! but cease to mourn : 

For not by you shall Priam’s son be borne 

High on the splendid car: one glorious prize 

He rashly boasts; the rest our will denies. 515 
Ourself will swiftness to your nerves impart, 

Ourself with rising spirits swell your heart. 
Automedon your rapid flight shall bear 

Safe to the navy through the storm of war. 

For yet ’tis given to Troy, to ravage o’er 520 
The field, and spread her slaughters to the shore ; 
The sun shall see her conquer, ’till his fall 

With sacred darkness shades the face of all. 

He said; and breathing in the’ immortal horse 
Excessive spirit, urged ’em to the course ; 525 
From their high manes they shake the dust, and bear 
The kindling chariot through the parted war : 

So flies a vulture through the clamorous train 

Of geese, that scream, and scatter round the plain. 
From danger now with swiftest speed they flew, 530 
And now to conquest with like speed pursue ; 


Ver. 527.] More than a verse of Homer is here passed over by 
Pope : 
᾿ Still urged the steeds, still fought Automedon, 

Though for his friend distress’d. W. 
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Sole in the seat the charioteer remains, 
Now plies the javelin, now directs the reins : 
Him brave Alcimedon beheld distrest, 
Approach’d the chariot, and the chief addrest. 535 
What God provokes thee, rashly thus to dare, 
Alone, unaided, in the thickest war ? 
Alas! thy friend is slain, and Hector wields 
Achilles’ arms triumphant in the fields. 
In happy time (the charioteer replies) 540 
The bold Alcimedon now greets my eyes ; 
No Greek like him the heavenly steeds restrains, 
Or holds their fury in suspended reins : 
Patroclus, while he lived, their rage could tame, 
But now Patroclus is an empty name! 545 
To thee I yield the seat, to thee resign 
The ruling charge: the task of fight be mine. 
He said. Alcimedon, with active heat, 
Snatches the reins, and vaults into the seat. 
His friend descends. The chief of Troy descried, 
And call’d Aineas fighting near his side. 551 
Lo, to my sight beyond our hope restored, 
Achilles’ car, deserted of its lord! 
The glorious steeds our ready arms invite, 
Scarce their weak drivers guide them through the fight: 
Can such opponents stand, when we assail ? 556 
Unite thy force, my friend, and we prevail. 


Ver. 533.] This turn to the passage totally misrepresents his 
author, whose intention may be sufficiently seen in a correction of 
Ogilby : 

But none he slew,—zor could in full career 
At once direct the steeds, and launch his spear. Ww. 
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The son of Venus to the counsel yields ; 

Then o’er their backs they spread their solid shields; 

With brass refulgent the broad surface shined, 560 

And thick bull-hides the spacious concave lined. 

Them Chromius follows, Aretus succeeds, 

Each hopes the conquest of the lofty steeds ; 

In vain, brave youths, with glorious hopes ye burn, 

In vain advance! not fated to return. 565 
Unmoved, Automedon attends the fight, 

Implores the’ Eternal, and collects his might. 

Then turning to his friend, with dauntless mind : 

Oh keep the foaming coursers close behind ! 

Full on my shoulders let their nostrils blow, 570 

For hard the fight, determined is the foe ; 

"Tis Hector comes ; and when he seeks the prize, 

War knows no mean: he wins it, or he dies. 

Then through the field he sends: his voice aloud, 
And calls the’ Ajaces from the warring crowd, 575 
With great Atrides. Hither turn (he said) 

Turn where distress demands immediate aid ; 

The dead, encircled by his friends, forego, 

And save the living, from a fiercer foe. | 
Unhelp’d we stand, unequal to engage 580 
The force of Hector, and Auneas’ rage : 


Ver. 5761 The general sense is sufficiently preserved in this 
translation ; but as no editor or translator, that I have seen, per- 
ceived, in my opinion, the true construction of the passage, I shall 
subjoin a literal version. 

Ajaces, Menelaiis, Grecian chiefs, 

And prime of warriors ! leave the vulgar ranks 

To compass dead Patroelus, and defend 

And ward from us, who live, the day of fate. W. 
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Yet mighty as they are, my force to prove 
Is only mine: the’ event belongs to Jove. 

He spoke, and high the sounding javelin flung, 
Which pass’d the shield of Aretus the young; 585 
It pierced his belt, emboss’d with curious art ; 

Then in the lower belly stuck the dart. 

As when a ponderous ax, descending full, 

Cleaves the broad forehead of some brawny bull, 

Struck *twixt the horns, he springs with many ἃ 
bound, 590 

Then tumbling rolls enormous on the ground : 

Thus fell the youth ; the air his soul received, 

And the spear trembled as his entrails heaved. 

Now at Automedon the Trojan foe 
Discharged his lance ; the meditated blow, 595 
Stooping, he shunn’d ; the javelin idly fled, 

And hiss’d innoxious o’er the hero’s head : 

Deep rooted in the ground, the forceful spear 

In long vibrations spent its fury there. 

With clashing falchions now the chiefs had closed, 
But each brave Ajax heard, and interposed ; 601 
Nor longer Hector with his Trojans stood, 

But left their slain companion in his blood : 

His arms Automedon divests, and cries, 

Accept, Patroclus, this mean sacrifice. 605 
Thus have I sooth’d my griefs, and thus have paid, 
Poor as it is, some offering to thy shade. ) 

Ver. 589.] A deficiency and two inaccuracies in the version of 
this simile, may be thus adjusted : 

As when a ponderous ax, descending full 


From a youth's sturdy arm, some brawny bull 
Strikes ’twixt the horns, he springs with sudden bound—., W, 
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So looks the lion o’er a mangled boar, 
All grim with rage, and horrible with gore ; 
High on the chariot at one bound he sprung, 610 
And over his seat the bloody trophies hung. 
And now Minerva, from the realms of air 
Descends impetuous, and renews the war; 
For, pleased at length, the Grecian arms to aid, 
The lord of Thunders sent the blue-eyed maid. 615 
As when high Jove denouncing future woe, 
O’er the dark clouds extends his purple bow, 
(In sign of tempests from the troubled air, 
Or from the rage of man, destructive war) 
The drooping cattle dread the’ impending skies, 620 
And from his half-till’d field the labourer flies. 
In such a form the Goddess round her drew 
A livid cloud, and to the battle flew. 
Assuming Pheenix’ shape, on earth she falls, 
And in his well-known voice to Sparta calls. 625 
And lies Achilles’ friend beloved by all, 
A prey to dogs beneath the Trojan wall ? 
What shame to Greece for future times to tell, 
To thee the greatest, in whose cause he fell ! 
O chief, oh father! (Atreus’ son replies) 630 
O full of days! by long experience wise ! 


Ver. 608.] A literal translation will show the licentious inno- 
vations of our poet in his version of this passage ; innovations, to 
which the inducement is too obvious: 

He spake ; and, lifting, in his chariot lays 
The blood-stain’d spoils: ascends, smear’d hand and foot, 
Like a grim lion from a slaughter’d bull. W. 

Ver. 628.] More exactly thus: 

What shame for thee, what source of future woe ! 
Be bold, and urge thy squadron on the foe. Ww. 
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What more desires my soul, than here unmoved, 

To guard the body of the man I loved ? 

Ah would Minerva send me strength to rear 

This wearied arm, and ward the storm of war! 635 

But Hector like the rage of fire we dread, 

And Jove’s own glories blaze around his head. 
Pleased to be first of all the powers addrest, 

She breathes new vigour in her hero's breast, 

And fills with keen revenge, with fell despight, 640 

Desire of blood, and rage, and lust of fight. 

So burns the vengeful hornet (soul all o’er) 

Repulsed in vain, and thirsty still of gore; 

(Bold son. of Air and Heat) on angry wings 

Untamed, untired, he turns, attacks, and stings. 645 


- Fired with like ardour fierce Atrides flew, 


And sent his soul with every lance he threw. 
There stood a Trojan, not unknown to fame, 
EKétion’s son, and Podes was his name ; 


Ver. 636.] Or thus? 
But Hector slaughters with a lance of fire ; 
For Jove’s own ardours the bold chief inspire. W. 
Ver, 642.] Our translator, from a taste viciously fastidious, 
has made a substitution, which destroys the whole effect of the 
comparison, by attributing the properties of one animal to another 
not partaking them. I shall give a literal translation of the 
passage : 
He spake: the blue-eyed goddess heard well-pleased 
His prayer, address’d to her alone; and gave 
Strength to his knees and shoulders: in his breast 
Sent of a fly the per severance bold, 
Which, from the skin of man repell’d, again 
Assails to bite, from love of human blood: 
Such forward boldness fill’d his manly mind. WwW, 
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With riches honour’d, and with courage blest, 650 
By Hector loved, his comrade, and his guest ; 
Through his broad belt the spear a passage found, 
And ponderous as he falls, his arms resound. 
Sudden at Hector’s side Apollo stood, 
Like Phenops, Asius’ son, appear’d the God; 655 
(Asius the great, who held his wealthy reign 
In fair Abydos, by the rolling main.) 

Oh prince (he cried) oh foremost once in fame ! 
What Grecian now shall tremble at thy name ? 
Dost thou at length to Menelaiis yield, 660 
A chief once thought no terror of the field ; ? 
Yet singly, now, the long-disputed prize - 
He bears victorious, while our army flies. 
By the same arm illustrious Podes bled ; 
The friend of Hector, unrevenged, is dead! 665 
This heard, o’er Hector spreads a cloud of woe, 
Rage lifts his lance, and drives him on the foe. 

But now the’ Eternal shook his sable shield, 
That shaded Ide, and all the subject field, 


Ver 653.] After this verse, the following portion of the 
original is omitted : 
——but Atreus’ son 
Drage’d from the foes the carcase to his friends. W. 
Ver. 662.] This is a mistake: Homer says only, 
and now he bears alone 
A carcase from the Trojans : 
meaning that of Podes. But our translator was deceived by Hobbes, 
or by Dacier. W. 
Ver. 668.] Our translator adds, amplifies, and exaggerates in 
this passage with luxuriant licentiousness. The subsequent effort 
exhibits a plain, but full and commensurate, resemblance of the 
original : 
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Beneath its ample verge. A rolling cloud 670 
Involved the mount; the thunder roar’d aloud ; 
The’ affrighted hills from their foundations nod, 
And blaze beneath the lightningss of the God : 
At one regard of his all-seeing eye, 
The vanquish’d triumph, and the victors fly. 675 
Then trembled Greece ; the flight Peneleus led : 
For as the brave Boeotian turn’d his head 
To face the foe, Polydamas drew near, 
And razed his shoulder with a shorten’d spear : 
By Hector wounded, Leitus quits the plain, 
Pierced thro’ the wrist; and raging with the pain, 
Grasps his once formidable lance in vain. 
As Hector follow’d, Idomen addrest 
The flaming javelin to his manly breast; 
The brittle point before his corselet yields ; 685 
Exulting Troy with clamour fills the fields ; 
High on his chariot as the Cretan stood, 
The son of Priam whirl’d the missive wood ; 


Then Jove his bright fringed egis lifts, and shrouds 
The tops of Ida with a veil of clouds: 
The mountain shakes: flash lightnings, thunder rolls ; 
Troy triumphs wait ; fear chills the Grecian souls. WwW, 
Ver. 676.] The translation of this passage is inaccurate,. as a 
plain version will best demonstrate : 
Beeotian Peneleus began the flight ; 
A spear had pierced his shoulder, as he turn’d 
Incessant, gently grazing to the bone, 
Urged by Polydamas approaching near, 
Then Hector on the wrist smote Leitus, 
Alectryon’s son, close smiting ; and made cease 
From battle: trembliig, round he casts his eyes, 
Nor hopes to wield his lance in fight again. W. 
D2 
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But erring from its aim, the’ impetuous spear 
Struck to the dust the squire and charioteer 690 
Of martial Merion: Coeranus his name, 

Who left fair Lyctus for the fields of fame. 

On foot bold Merion fought; and now laid low 

Had graced the triumphs of his Trojan foe, 

But the brave ‘squire the ready coursers brought, 695 
And with his life his master’s safety bought. 
Between his cheek and ear the weapon went, 

The teeth it shatter’d, and the tongue it rent. 

Prone from the seat he tumbles to the plain; 
His dying hand forgets the falling rein :' 700 
This Merion reaches, bending from the car, ) 
And urges to desert the hopeless war ; 

Idomeneus consents ; the lash applies ; 

And the swift chariot to the navy flies. 

Nor Ajax less the will of Heaven descried, 705 
And conquest shifting to the Trojan side, el 
Turn’d by the hand of Jove. Then thus begun, 

To Atreus’ seed, the godlike Telamon. 

Alas! who sees not Jove’s almighty hand 

Transfers the glory to the Trojan band ? | 710 


Ver. 701. ] Our translator is very compendious with his ation 
here : of whom accepf this plain resemblance : 7 
These from the ground the hands of Merion take ; 
Who thus his prince Idomeneus bespake : 
Haste, scourge thy steeds, and drive them to the shore ; 
Thou seest, that Conquest waits on Greece no more : 
The king, appall’d, consents Ww. 
Ver. 707.] No less than three improprieties, in so small a com< 
pass, may be superseded by the following substitution: 
——Then thus began - 
To Sparta’ swarrtor prince the godlike mar. W. 
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Whether the weak or strong discharge the dart, 
He guides each arrow to a Grecian heart : 
Not so our spears: incessant though they rain, 
He suffers every lance to fall in vain. 
Deserted of the God, yet let us try "15 
What human strength and prudence can supply ; 
ΠῚ yet this honour’d corse in triumph borne 
May glad the fleets that hope not our return, 
Who tremble yet, scarce rescued from their fates, 
And still hear Hector thundering at their gates. 720 
Some hero too must be dispatch’d to bear 
The mournful message to Pelides’ ear ; 
For.sure he knows not, distant on the shore, 
His friend, his loved Patroclus, is no more. — 
But such a chief I spy not through the host: 725 
The men, the steeds, the armies, all are lost 
In general darkness—Lord of earth and air! 
Oh king! oh father! hear my humble prayer : 
Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore ; 
Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more : 730 
If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 
But let us perish in the face of day ! 
With tears the hero spoke, and at his prayer 
The God relenting, clear’d the clouded air ; 
Forth burst the sun with all-enlightening ray; 735 
The blaze of armour flash’d against the day. 


Ver. 732.] Our translator, led astray by Dacier, much misre- 
presents his original, and weakens his force. I would presume to 
offer this substitution : 

Give me to see, and I thy will obey: 
Thy hand may crush me in the face of day. W. 
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Now, now, Atrides ! cast around thy sight, 

If yet Antilochus survives the fight, 

Let him to great Achilles’ ear convey 

The fatal news Atrides hastes away. 740 
So turns the lion from the nightly fold, 

Though high in courage, and with hunger bold, 

Long gall’d by herdsmen, and long vex’d by hounds, 

Stiff with fatigue, and fretted sore with wounds ; 

The darts fly round him from a hundred hands, 74 

And the red terrors of the blazing brands : 

Till late, reluctant, at the dawn of day 

Sour he departs, and quits the’ untasted prey. 

So moved Atrides from his dangerous place 

With weary limbs, but with unwilling pace; 750 

The foe, he fear’d, might yet Patroclus gain, 

And much admonish’d, much adjured his train. 

Oh guard these relicks to your charge consign’d, 
And bear the merits of the dead in mind ; 

How skill’d he was in each obliging art; 755 
The mildest manners, and the gentlest heart : 

He was, alas! but Fate decreed his end ; 

In death a hero, as in life a friend! 

So parts the chief; from rank to rank he flew, 
And round on all sides sent his piercing view. 760 
As the bold bird, endued with sharpest eye 
Of all that wing the mid aérial sky, 


Ver. 735.] A noble couplet, representative of the following 
verse in his author: 


The sun shone forth, and all the war appear’d. Ww. 
Ver. 757.] For this couplet his original has only, 
now Death and Fate have seized. W. 
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The sacred eagle, from his walks above 

Looks down, and sees the distant thicket move ; 

Then stoops, and sousing on the quivering hare, 765 

Snatches his life amid the clouds of air; 

Not with less quickness, his exerted sight 

Pass’d this, and that way, through the ranks of fight: 

Till on the left the chief he sought, he found ; 

Chearing his men, and spreading deaths around. 770 
To him the king. Beloved of Jove! draw near, 

For sadder tidings never touch’d thy ear. 

Thy eyes have witness’d what a fatal turn! 

How Ilion triumphs, and the’ Achaians mourn ; 

This is not all: Patroclus, on the shore 775 

Now pale and dead, shall succour Greece no more. 

Fly to the fleet, this instant fly, and tell 

The sad Achilles, how his loved-one fell: 

He too may haste the naked corse to gain ; 

The arms are Hector’s, who despoil’d the slain. 780 
The youthful warrior heard with silent woe, 

From his fair eyes the tears began to flow; 

Big with the mighty grief, he strove to say 

What sorrow dictates, but no word found way. 


Ver. 764. ] This is very lively and ingenious, but destroys in a 
great measure the propriety and force of the comparison. I shall 
give a literal translation of it: 

Thus spake the prince with auburn locks, and went 
On all sides glancing with an eagle’s eye, 
Sharpest of wing’d inhabitants of air, 
Whom from on high the swift hare not escapes, 
Squat in the leafy shrub; but down the bird 
Souses immediate, grasps, and kills his prey. W. 
Ver. 784.] A line of Homer is here omitted, to this purport : 
Nor yet neglects the Spartan chief’s request : 
which indeed may be easily inferred. 
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To brave Laodocus his arms he flung, 785 
Who near him wheeling, drove his steeds along; 
Then ran, the mournful message to impart, 

With tear-full eyes, and with dejected heart. . 

Swift fled the youth: nor Menelaiis stands, 
(Though sore distrest) to aid the Pylian bands; 7 90 
But bids bold Thrasymede those troops sustain; 
Himself returns to his Patroclus slain. 

Gone is Antilochus (the hero said) 

But hope not, warriors, for Achilles’ aid: 

Though fierce his rage, unbounded be his woe, 795 
Unarm’d, he fights not with the Trojan foe. 

Tis in our hands alone our hopes remain, 

"Tis our own vigour must the dead regain, 

And save ourselves, while with impetuous hate 

Troy pours along, and this way rolls our fate. 800 

Fis well (said Ajax) be it then thy care, 

With Merion’s aid, the weighty corse to rear ; 
Myself, and my bold brother, will sustain 

The shock of Hector and his charging train: 

Nor fear we armies, fighting side by side ; 805 
What. Troy can dare, we have already tried, 

Have tried it, and have stood. The hero said. 

High from the ground the warriors heave the dead. 
A general clamour rises at the sight: 

Loud shout the Trojans, and renew the fight. 810 
Not fiercer rush along the gloomy wood, 

With rage insatiate, and with thirst of blood, 
Voracious hounds, that many a length before 

‘Their furious hunters, drive the wounded boar ; 

But if the savage turns his glaring eye, 815 
They howl aloof, and round the forest fly. 
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Thus on retreating Greece the Trojans pour, 

Wave their thick falchions, and their javelins shower: 

But Ajax turning, to their fears they yield, 

All pale they tremble, and forsake the field. 820 
While thus aloft the hero’s corse they bear, 

Behind them rages all the storm of war; 

Confusion, tumult, horror, o’er the throng 

Of men, steeds, chariots, urged the rout along : 

Less fierce the winds with rising flames conspire, 825 

To whelm some city under waves of fire; 

Now sink in gloomy clouds the proud abodes ; 

Now crack the blazing temples of the Gods ; 

The rumbling torrent through the ruin rolls, 

And sheets of smoke mount heavy to the poles. 830 

The heroes sweat beneath their honour’d load : 

As when two mules along the rugged road, 

From the steep mountains with exerted strength 

Drag some vast beam, or mast’s unwieldy length; 

Inly they groan, big drops of sweat distill, 835 

The’ enormous timber lumbering down the hill: 

So these—Behind, the bulk of Ajax stands, 

And breaks the torrent of the rushing bands, 


Ver. 825,7 The luxuriant invention of our translator will ap- 
pear from a verbal exhibition of the comparison : 
Wild as a rushing fire, which on some town 
Bursts instantaneous ; from the mighty blaze, 


Roused by loud blasts, whole mansions disappear. WwW. 
Ver. 827.] We might improve the rhymes by this expedient : 
Now sinks the mansion, now the column nods. W. 


Ver. 838.] This verse is a most happy introduction, in my 
opinion, to the following comparison: Homer had said only, 
but behind 
The’ Ajaces check the foe. - Ww. 
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Thus when a river swell’d with sudden rains 
Spreads his broad waters o’er the level plains, 840 
Some interposing hill the stream divides, 

And breaks its force, and turns the winding tides. 
Still close they follow, close the rear engage ; 

Aineas storms, and Hector foams with rage : 

While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 845 
Wedged in one body, like a flight of cranes, 

That shriek incessant while the falcon, hung 

High on poised pinions, threats their callow young. 
So from the Trojan chiefs the Grecians fly, 

Such the wild terror, and the mingled cry: 850 
Within, without the trench, and all the way, 
Strow’d in bright heaps, their arms and armour lay ; 
Such horror Jove imprest! yet still proceeds 

The work of death, and still the battle bleeds. 


Ver, 844. ] An animated noble verse ! Hisauthor simply says, 
Illustrious Hector and Anchises’ son. " 
Ver. 845.] Our poet adds, amplifies, and alters. Thus his 
master : 
They, as a cloud of stares or pies rush on 
With clamour shrill, a falcon’s flight observed, 
Destructive to the lesser feather’d tribe ——. W, . 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE GRIEF OF ACHILLES, AND NEW ARMOUR MADE HIM BY 
VULCAN. 


THE news of the death of Patroclus 15 brought to Achilles 
by Antilochus. Thetis, hearing his lamentations, comes with 
all her sea-nymphs to comfort him. The speeches of the 
mother and son on this occasion. Iris appears to Achilles by 
the command of Juno, and orders him to show himself at the 
head of the entrenchments. The sight of him turns the for- 
tune of the day, and the body of Patroclus is carried off by 
the Greeks. The Trojans cull a council, where Hector and 
Polydamas disagree in their opinions ; but the advice of the 
former prevails, to remain encamped in the field: the grief 
of Achilles over the body of Patroclus. 

Thetis goes to the palace of Vulcan to obtain new arms for 
her son. The description of the wonderful works of Vulcan ; 
and lastly, that noble one of the shield of Achilles. 

The latter part of the nine and twentieth day, and the 
night ensuing, take up this book. The scene is at Achilles’s 
tent on the sea-shore, from whence it changes to the palace of 
Fulcan. r. 
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"Tuus like the rage of fire the combat burns, 
And now it rises, now it sinks by turns. 

Meanwhile, where Hellespont’s broad waters flow, 
Stood Nestor’s son, the messenger ‘of woe: 

There sat Achilles, shaded by his sails, 5 
On hoisted yards extended to the gales ; 

Pensive he sat ; for all that Fate design’d 

Rose in sad prospect to his boding mind. 


Ver. 1.] I would comprise this exordium in an equal compass 
with the original : 
Whilst, like a globe of fire, both armies fought, 
Swift Nestor’s son the doleful message brought. W. 
Ver. 6. On hoisted yards.] 'The epithet ὀρθοκρωιράων in this place 
has a more than ordinary signification. It implies that the sail- 
yards were hoisted up, and Achilles’s ships on the point to set sail. 
This shows that it was purely in compliance to his friend that he 
permitted him to succour the Greeks ; he meant to leave them as 
soon as Patroclus returned; he still remembered what he told the 
embassadors in the ninth book ; ver. 360 of the original. 170- 
morrow you shall see my fleet set sail. Accordingly this is the day 
appointed, and he is fixed to his resolution: this circumstance 
wonderfully strengthens his implacable character. P, 
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Thus to his soul he said. Ah! what constrains 
The Greeks, late victors, now to quit the plains? 10 
Is this the day, which Heaven so long ago 

Ordain’d, to sink me with the weight of woe ὃ 

(So Thetis warn’d) when by a Trojan hand 

The bravest of the Myrmidonian band 

Should lose the light ἢ Fulfill’d is that decree; 15 
Fallen is the warrior, and Patroclus he! . 
In vain I charged him soon to quit the plain, 

And warn’d to shun Hectorean force, in vain! 

This while he thinks, Antilochus appears, 

And tells the melancholy tale with tears. 20 
_ Sad tidings, son of Peleus! thou must hear ; 

And wretched I, the’ unwilling messenger! 

Dead is Patroclus! For his corse they fight ; 

His naked corse: his arms are Hector’s right. 

A sudden horror shot through all the chief, 25 
And wrapt his senses in the cloud of grief’; | 
Cast on the ground, with furious hands he spread 
The scorching ashes o’er his graceful head ; 

His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 

Those he deforms with dust, and these he tears: 30 
On the hard soil his groaning breast he threw, 

And roll’d and grovell’d, as to earth he grew. 

The virgin captives, with disorder’d charms, 

(Won by his own, or by Patroclus’ arms) 34 
Rush’d from the tents with cries; and gathering round, 
Beat their white breasts, and fainted on the ground: 


Ver. 31.] This couplet is not happily expressive of its model, 


which runs literally thus : 
Himself in dust lay huge, and spread at length. W, 


+ a. 
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While Nestor’s son sustains a manlier part, 

And mourns the warrior with a warrior’s heart ; 

Hangs on his arms amidst his frantick woe, 

And oft prevents the meditated blow. 40 
Far in the deep abysses of the main, 

With hoary Nereus, and the watery train, 

The mother goddess from her crystal throne 

Heard his loud cries, and answer’d groan for groan. 

The circling Nereids with their mistress weep, 45 

And all the sea-green sisters of the deep. 

Thalia, Glauce, (every watery name) 

Nesza mild, and silver Spio came : 

Cymothoé and Cymodoce were nigh, 

And the blue languish of soft Alia’s eye. 50 

Their locks Actzea and Limnoria rear, 

Then Proto, Doris, Panope appear, 

Thoa, Pherusa, Doto, Melita ; 

Agave gentle, and Amphithoé gay: 

Next Callianira, Callianassa show 55 

Their sister looks ; Dexamene the slow, 

And swift Dynamene, now cut the tides: 

Izera now the verdant waves divides : 


Ver. 37.] There is but small resemblance of the original in 
the version here. The reader must excuse the humble efforts of 
the editor: 

Nor mourns not Nestor’s son, but copious flow 

His sorrows: yet, while frantic in his woe 

Pelides raged, his desperate hand represt, ; 
And kept the steel from plunging in his breast. W. 

Ver. 47.] Most of these names are found in the original with- 
out epithet or characteristic circumstance; and the additions which 
our poet has invented for the purposes of rhyme, are little less 
than ludicrously burlesque ; and much more those of Dryden at 
Georg. iv. 477. Ww. 
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Nemertes with Apseudes lifts the head, 

Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed ; 60 
These Orythia, Clymene, attend, 

Mera, Amphinome, the train extend; 

And black Janira, and Janassa fair, 

And Amatheia with her amber hair. 

All these, and all that deep in ocean held 65 
Their sacred seats, the glimmering grotto fill'd ; 
Each beats her ivory breast with silent woe, 

Till Thetis’ sorrows thus began to flow : 

Hear me, and judge, ye sisters of the main! 

How just a cause has Thetis to complain ! 70 
How wretched, were I mortal, were my fate ! 

How more than wretched in the’ immortal state ! 
Sprung from my bed a godlike hero came, 

The bravest far that ever bore the name ; 

Like some fair olive, by my careful hand 75 
He grew, he flourish’d,and adorn’d the land : 
"Τὸ Troy I sent him; but the Fates ordain 

He never, never must return again. 

So short a space the light of heaven to view, 


So short alas! and fill'd with anguish too ! 80 


Hear how his sorrows echo through the shore ! 
I cannot ease them, but I must deplore ; 


Ver. 71.] Our poet indulges his fancy in this couplet, for which 
his author has only, 


᾿ Ah! wretched me! a hapless parent I! W. 
Ver. 78.] His original says, 
He ne'er must visit Peleus’ dome again. W. 


Ver. 81.] A line of noble animation and fine fancy, due to the 
translator only. 
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I go at least to bear a tender part, 
And mourn my loved-one with a mother’s heart. 

She said, and left the caverns of the main. 85 
All bathed in tears, the melancholy train 
Attend her way. Wide-opening part the tides, 
While the long pomp the silver wave divides. 
Approaching now, they touch’d the Trojan land; 
Then, two by two, ascended up the strand. 90° 
The’ immortal mother, standing close beside 
Her mournful offspring, to his sighs replied ; 
Along the coast their mingled clamours ran, 
And thus the silver-footed dame began. 

Why mourns my son? thy late preferr’d request 95 
The God has granted, and the Greeks distrest : 
Why mourns my son? thy anguish let me share, 
Reveal the cause, and trust a parent’s care. 

He, deeply groaning—To this cureless grief 
Not even the Thunderer’s favour brings relief. 100 
Patroclus—Ah !—say, Goddess, can I boast 
A pleasure now ? Revenge itself is lost ; 
Patroclus, loved of all my martial train, 
Beyond mankind, beyond myself, is slain ! 
Lost are those arms the Gods themselves bestow’d 
On Peleus; Hector bears the glorious load. 106 


Ver. 90.] More accurately to his author, 
Where the chief’s ships stood ranged along the strand. W. 
Ver. 93.] This verse also is interpolated by the translator. W. 
Ver. 101.] The rhymes are inaccurate, and the concluding 
clause of the next verse is unauthorised and unseasonable. I should 
prefer a correction of Ogilby, as more closely expressive of their 
original : 
? Tis sadness all ! Him loved and honour’d most, 
Another self, Patroclus have I lost! Ww. 
E 2 
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Cursed be that day, when all the powers above 
Thy charms submitted to a mortal love: 
Oh hadst thou still, a sister of the main, 
Pursued the pleasures of the watery reign ; 110 
And happier Peleus, less ambitious, led 
A mortal beauty to his equal bed ; 
Ere the sad fruit of thy unhappy womb 
Had caused such sorrows past, and woes to come! 
For soon alas! that wretched offspring slain, 115 
New woes, new sorrows shall create again. 
Tis not in fate the’ alternate now to give; 
Patroclus dead, Achilles hates to live. 
Let me revenge it on proud Hector’s heart, 
Let his last spirit smoke upon my dart ; 120 
On these conditions will I breathe: ’till then, 
I blush to walk among the race of men. 
A flood of tears, at this the Goddess shed, 
Ah then, I see thee dying, seé thee dead! 
When Hector falls, thou diest—Let Hector die, 125 
And let me fall! (Achilles made reply) 
Far lies Patroclus from his native plain! 
He fell, and falling, wish’d my aid in vain. 
Ah then, since from this miserable day 
I cast all hope of my return away, 130 
Since unrevenged, a hundred ghosts demand 
The fate of Hector from Achilles’ hand ; 
Since here, for brutal courage far renown’d, 
I live an idle burden to the ground, 
Ver, 133.] This disparaging language is altogether injudicious, 


and beside the purpose and spirit of his author. Rather, 
Since here, for martial prowess far renown’d—. Ww. 
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(Others in council famed for nobler skill, 135 
More useful to preserve, than I to kill) 

Let me—but oh! ye gracious Powers above! 

Wrath and revenge from men and Gods remove : 
Far, far too dear to every mortal breast, 

Sweet to the soul, as honey to the taste ; 140 
Gathering like vapours of a noxious kind 

From fiery blood, and darkening all the mind. 

Me Agamemnon urged to deadly hate; 

"Tis past—I quell it; I resign to fate. 

Yes—I will meet the murderer of my friend; 145 
Or (if the Gods ordain it) meet my end. 

The stroke of fate the bravest cannot shun: 

The great Alcides, Jove’s unequall’d son, 

To Juno’s hate at length resign’d his breath, 

And sunk the victim of all-conquering death. 150 
So shall Achilles fall! stretch’d pale and dead, 

No more the Grecian hope, or Trojan dread ! 

Let me, this instant, rush into the fields, 

And reap what glory life’s short harvest yields. 


Ver. 1861 This verse is a most frigid and unseasonable inter- 
polation of our translator. I would “thus adjust and rectify the 
passage, in compliance with his original : 

Since here an idle burden to the ground 

I live, for martial prowess far renown’d 

Above all heroes of the Grecian name, 

(Superior praise, in council others clarm)—. W. 

Ver. 152.] A flat verse, in my judgement, nor agreeable to his 
author. I should prefer some regulation of the passage, like the 
following, with a view to accuracy : 

So let Achilles fall, a willing prey ! 
But first let Glory crown my transient day ; 


First let me force—. ἵν. 
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Shall I not force some widow’d dame to tear 155 
With frantick hands her long dishevell’d hair ? 

Shall I not force her breast to heave with sighs, 
And the soft tears to trickle from her eyes! 


Yes, I shall give the fair those mournful charms— 


| 

In vain you hold me—Hence! my arms! my arms! . 
Soon shall the sanguine torrent spread so wide, 161 
That all shall know, Achilles swells the tide. } 

My son (ceerulean Thetis made reply, 
To fate submitting with a secret sigh) 
‘The host to succour, and thy friends to save, 165 
Is worthy thee; the duty of the brave. 
But can’st thou, naked, issue to the plains ? 
Thy radiant arms the Trojan foe detains. 
Insulting Hector bears the spoils on high, 
But vainly glories, for his fate is nigh. 170 
Yet, yet awhile, thy generous ardour stay ; 
Assured, I meet thee at the dawn of day, 
Charged with refulgent arms (a glorious load) 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of a God. 

Then turning to the daughters of the main, 175 
The Goddess thus dismiss’d her azure train. 

Ye sister Nerieds! to your deeps descend ; 
Haste, and our father’s sacred seat attend ; 
I go to find the architect divine, 
Where vast Olympus’ starry summits shine: 180 


Ver. 159.] I cannot admire this couplet. Thus? 
In vain these fond endearments from the field 
Dissuade thy son :—in this he cannot yield. 

Ver. 164.] A line interpolated by the translator. 


53 
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So tell our hoary sire—This charge she gave: 
The sea-green sisters plunge beneath the wave: 
Thetis once more ascends the blest abodes, 
And treads the brazen threshold of the Gods. 

And now the Greeks, from furious Hector’s force, 
Urge to broad Hellespont their headlong course: 186 
Nor yet their chiefs Patroclus’ body bore 
Safe through the tempest to the tented shore. 

The horse, the foot, with equal fury join’d, 

Pour’d on the rear, and thunder’d close behind ; 190 
And like a flame through fields of ripen’d corn, 

The rage of Hector o’er the ranks was borne. 

Thrice the slain hero by the foot he drew ; 

Thrice to the skies the Trojan clamours flew : 

As oft? the’ Ajaces his assault sustain ; 195 
But check’d, he turns; repulsed, attacks again. 

With fiercer shouts his lingering troops he fires, 

Nor yields a step, nor from his post retires; 

So watchful shepherds strive to force, in vain, 

‘The hungry lion from a carcase slain. 200 


Ver. 183.] Thus? more exactly : 
Bent on her charge, the silver-footed dame 


To high Olympus’ star-crown’d summit came. Ww. 
Ver. 191. ] Homer says only, 
And Hector, Priam’s son, like flame in force. W. 


Ver. 104. More closely, 
Thrice through the ranks his chearing clamours threw. W. 
Ver. 200.] Here two verses of his master, as of course inferred, 
eur poet takes the liberty of omitting, but I think unadvisedly. 
By substituting above “ As watchful shepherds” —the following 
eouplet might have place: 
So strive in vain these warriors bold to force 
The’ unwearied Trojan from Patroclus’ corse. 
Even yet these relics had he borne away—. W. 
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Even yet, Patroclus had he borne away 
And all the glories of the’ extended day ; 
Had not high Juno, from the realms of air, 
Secret, dispatch’d her trusty messenger. 
The various Goddess of the showery bow, 205 
Shot in a whirlwind to the shore below ; 
To great Achilles at his ships she came, 
And thus began the many-colour’d dame. 
Rise, son of Peleus! rise, divinely brave! 
Assist the combat, and Patroclus save : 210 
For him the slaughter to the fleet they spread, 
And fall by mutual wounds around the dead. 
To drag him back to Troy the foe contends ; 
Nor with his death the rage of Hector ends : 
A prey to dogs he dooms the corse to lie, 215 
And marks the place to fix his head on high. 
Rise, and prevent (if yet thou think of fame) 
Thy friend’s disgrace, thy own eternal shame! 
Who sends thee, Goddess! from the’ ethereal skies ? 
Achilles thus. And Iris thus replies. 220 
I come, Pelides! from the queen of Jove, 
The’ immortal Empress of the realms above ; 
Unknown to him who sits remote on high, 
Unknown to all the synod of the sky. 
Thou comest in vain, he cries (with fury warm’d) 
Arms I have none, and can I fight unarm’d ? 96 


Ver. 209.] More conformably to his author thus? 
Rise, son of Peleus! formidably brave ! Ww. 
Ver. 225.} The parenthesis is an unhappy insertion, and with- 
out authority. A correction of Ogilby is preferable : 
How shall I go, said he, ’midst loud alarms 
And bloody corlicts, unsecured by arms ὃ W. 
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Unwilling as I am, of force I stay, 
Till Thetis bring me at the dawn of day 
Vulcanian arms. What other can I wield ; 
Except the mighty Telamonian shield ? 230 
That, in my friend’s defence, has Ajax spread, 
While his strong lance around him heaps the dead: 
The gallant chief defends Mencetius’ son, 
And does, what his Achilles should have done. 
Thy want of arms (said Iris) well we know, 235 
But though unarm’d, yet clad in terrors go ! 
Let but Achilles o’er yon’ trench appear; 
Proud Troy shall tremble, and consent to fear ; 
Greece from one glance of that tremendous eye 
Shall take new courage, and disdain to fly. 240 
She spoke, and past in air. The hero rose ; 
Her Aigis, Pallas o’er his shoulder throws ; 
Around his brows a golden cloud she spread ; 
A stream of glory flamed above his head. 
As when from some beleaguer’d town arise Q45 
The smokes, high-curling to the shaded skies ; 
(Seen from some island, o’er the main afar, 
When men distrest hang out the sign of war) 
Soon as the sun in ocean hides his rays, 
Thick on the hills the flaming beacons blaze; 6. 
With long-projected beams the seas are bright, 
And heaven’s high arch reflects the ruddy light ; 


rf 
cs) 


Ver. 233.] Two pleasing verses, but wholly superadded with- 
out authority by our translator. W. 
Ver. 252.] After this verse our poet omits a thought of his 
author, which Ogilby corrected will sufficiently supply : 
If chance the neighbouring isles their state may know, 
And send their ships to save them from the foe. WwW. 
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So from Achilles’ head the splendors rise, 

Reflecting blaze on blaze against the skies. 

Forth march’d the chief, and distant from the 
crowd, 255 

High on the rampart raised his voice aloud ; 

With her own shout Minerva swells the sound ; 

Troy starts astonish’d, and the shores rebound. 

As the loud trumpet’s brazen mouth from far 

With shrilling clangor sounds the’ alarm of war, 260 

Struck from the walls, the echoes float on high, 

And the round bulwarks and thick towers reply ; 

So high his brazen voice the hero rear’d : 

Hosts drop their arms, and tremble as they heard ; 

And back the chariots roll, and coursers bound, 265 

And steeds and men lie mingled on the ground. 

Aghast they see the living lightnings play, 

_ And turn their eye-balls from the flashing ray. 


a 


Ver. 254.] Another omission of our poet I would venture to 
supply in this place also : 
Forth marcht the chief: but Thetis’ strict commands 
Observed, nor mingled with the Grecian bands. 
Close by the wall at distance from the crowd—. W. 
Ver. 257.] The following attempt more faithfully represents 
the original : 
Minerva joins her voice: the Trojans hear ; 
Each heart confusion seized, and nerveless fear. W. 
Ver. 261.] An interpolated distich by the translator, for the 
purpose of correspondence with the latter clause of ver, 259, an 


interpolation also. W. 
Ver. 266.] A fanciful exaggeration of our countryman ; and in 
some degree inconsistent with the specification in ver. 271. W. 


Ver. 268.] The remaining sense of his author may be thus im- 
perfectly supplied : 
That heaven-enkindled, formidable beam, 
Which pour’d it’s radiance with incessant stream, W. 
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Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he raised ; 
And thrice they fled, confounded and amazed. 270 
Twelve in the tumult wedged, untimely rush’d 
On their own spears, by their own chariots crush’d : 
While shielded from the darts, the Greeks obtain 
The long-contended carcase of the slain. 

A lofty bier the breathless warrior bears: 275 
Around, his sad companions melt in tears. 
But chief Achilles, bending down his head, 
Pours unavailing sorrows o’er the dead : 
Whom late triumphant with his steeds and car, 
He sent refulgent to the field of war ; 280 
(Unhappy change !) now senseless, pale, he found, 
Stretch’d forth, and gash’d with many a gaping 

wound. 

Meantime, unwearied with his heavenly way, 
In ocean’s waves the’ unwilling light of day 
Quench’d his red orb, at Juno’s high command, 285 
And from their labours eased the’ Achaian band. 
The frighted Trojans (panting from the war, 
Their steeds unharness’d from the weary car) 
A sudden council call’d: each chief appear’d 
In haste, and standing; for to sit they fear’d. 290 
"T'was now no season for prolong’d debate ; 
They saw Achilles, and in him their fate. 


Ver. 271.] More exactly thus: 
Twelve warriors of prime worth, tumultuous, rush’d—, W. 
Ver. 291.] Little or no resemblance to the original can be dis- 
covered here. The following attempt has fidelity alone to recom- 
mend it : 
Such trembling caused the formidable sight 
Of Peleus’ son, so long unknown to fight. W. 
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Silent they stood: Polydamas at last, 
Skill’d to discern the future by the past, 


The son of Panthus, thus expressed his fears; 295 | 


(The friend of Hector, and of equal years : 
The self-same night to both a being gave, 
One wise in council, one in action brave.) 

In free debate, my friends, your sentence speak; 
For me, I move before the morning break 300 
To raise our camp: too dangerous here our post, 
Far from Troy walls, and on a naked coast. 

I deem’d not Greece so dreadful, while engaged 

In mutual feuds, her king and hero raged ; 

Then, while we hoped our armies might prevail, 305 
We boldly camp’d beside a thousand sail. 

I dread Pelides now: his rage of mind 

Not long continues to the shores confined, 

Nor to the fields, where long in equal fray 
Contending nations won and lost the day; 310 
For Troy, for Troy, shall henceforth be the strife, 
And the hard contest not for fame, but life. 

Haste then to Ilion, while the favouring night 
Detains those terrors, keeps that arm from fight ; 

If but the morrow’s sun behold us here, 315 
That arm, those terrors, we shall feel, not fear ; 

And hearts that now disdain, shall leap with joy, 

If Heaven permit them then to enter Troy. 

Let not my fatal prophecy be true, 

Nor what I tremble but to think, ensue. 320 


Ver, 312.] An excellent verse, and in unison with the spirit of 
the passage, but an addition from the ingenuity of our translator. 
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Whatever be our fate, yet let us try 

What force of thought and reason can supply ; 

Let us on counsel for our guard depend ; 

The town, her gates and bulwarks shall defend. 

- When morning dawns, our well-appointed powers, 

Array’d in arms, shall line the lofty towers. 326 

Let the fierce hero then, when Fury calls, 

Vent his mad vengeance on our rocky walls, 

Or fetch a thousand circles round the plain, 

"Till his spent coursers seek the fleet again : 330 

So may his rage be tired, and labour’d down ; 

And dogs shall tear him, ere he sack the town. 
Return? (said Hector, fired with stern disdain) 

What coop whole armies in our walls again ? 

Was’'t not enough, ye valiant warriors say, 3335 

Nine years imprison’d in those towers ye lay ? 

Wide o’er the world was Ilion famed of old 

For brass exhaustless, and for mines of gold: 

But while inglorious in her walls we stay’d, 

Sunk were her treasures, and her stores decay’d; 340 


Ver. 321.] His author has nothing like this. The original runs 
literally thus: 
If ye, though press’d with cares, obey my words, 
This night’s deliberation strength may give ; 
But towers and lofty gates, with battlements 
Long, well-compacted, will protect our town. 
Along the towers will we at early dawn 
Arrange ourselves in arms. Ww. 
Ver. 340. Sunk were her treasures, and her stores decay'd.| As 
well by reason of the convoys, which were necessarily to be sent for 
with ready money; as by reason of the great allowances which were 
to be given to the auxiliary troops, who came from Phrygia and 
Meonia. Hector’s meaning is, that since all the riches of Troy are 
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The Phrygians now her scatter’d spoils enjoy, 
And proud Meonia wastes the fruits of Troy. 
Great Jove at length my arms to conquest calls, 
And shuts the Grecians in their wooden walls: 
Darest thou dispirit whom the Gods incite ? 345 
Flies any Trojan ? I shall stop his flight. 
To better counsel then attention lend ; 
Take due refreshment, and the watch attend. 
Tf there be one whose riches cost him care, 
Forth let him bring them for the troops to share ; 350 
"Tis better generously bestow’d on those, 
Than left the plunder of our country’s foes. 
Soon as the morn the purple orient warms, 
Fierce on yon navy will we pour our arms. 
If great Achilles rise in all his might, 355 
His be the danger: I shall stand the fight. 
Honour, ye Gods! or let me gain, or give ; 
And live he glorious, whosoe’er shall live ! 
Mars is our common Lord, alike to all; 
And oft’ the victor triumphs, but to fall. 360 
The shouting host in loud applauses join’d : 
So Pallas robb’d the Many of their mind ; 
To their own sense condemn’d, and left to chuse 
The worst advice, the better to refuse. 
While the long Night extends her sable reign, 
Around Patroclus mourn’d the Grecian train, 366 


exhausted, it is no longer necessary to spare themselves, or shut 
themselves up within their walls. Dacier. BR, 
More fully, 


Check’d by Jove’s wrath, her wealth and stores decay’d. W. 
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Stern in superior grief Pelides stood ; 
Those slaughtering arms, so used to bathe in blood, 
Now clasp his clay-cold limbs: then gushing start 
The tears, and sighs burst from his swelling heart. 
The lion thus, with dreadful anguish stung, 371 
Roars through the desert, and demands his young ; 
When the grim savage, to his rifled den 
Too late returning, snuffs the track of men, 
And o’er the vales and o’er the forest bounds; 37 
His clamorous grief the bellowing wood resounds. 
So grieves Achilles; and, impetuous, vents 
To all his Myrmidons his loud laments. 

In what vain promise, Gods! did I engage, 
When to console Mencetius’ feeble age, 380 
I νον ἃ his much-loved offspring to restore, 
Charged with rich spoils, to fair Opuntia’s shore ! 
But mighty Jove cuts short, with just disdain, 


The long, long views of poor, designing man! 


One fate the warrior and the friend shall strike, 385 
And Troy’s black sands must drink our blood alike : 
Me too, a wretched mother shall deplore, 

An aged father never see me more! 

Yet, my Patroclus! yet a space I stay, 

Then swift pursue thee on the darksome way. 390 
Ere thy dear relics in the grave are laid, 

Shall Hector’s head be offer’d to thy shade ; 


Ver. 376.] This thought is interpolated without authority 
from Homer, and engrafted on our poet’s translation from Chap- 
man : 


Many a vale resounding his disdaine. WwW. 
Ver. 383.] The rhyme is not perfect, and the conclusion of 
this verse is an incoherent appendage, for convenience only. ‘Thus? 
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That, with his arms, shall hang before thy shrine ; 

And. twelve, the noblest of the Trojan line, 

Sacred to vengeance, by this hand expire ; 395 

Their lives effused around thy flaming pyre. 

Thus let me lie ’till then! thus, closely prest, 

Bathe thy cold face, and sob upon thy breast! 

While Trojan captives here thy mourners stay, 

Weep all the night, and murmur all the day: 400 

Spoils of my arms, and thine ; when, wasting wide, 

Our swords kept time, and conquer’d side by side. 
He spoke, and bid the sad attendants round 

Cleanse the pale corse, and wash each honour’d wound. 

A massy cauldron of stupendous frame 405 

They brought, and placed it o’er the rising flame : 

Then heap the lighted wood; the flame divides 

Beneath the vase, and climbs around the sides : 


But sovereign Jove mars each presumptuous plan, 
And clouds the views of weak designing man. . 
Ver. 397.] We must regret that this tender couplet misrepre~ 
sents his author, in consequence of Chapman’s previous mistake, or 
rather our translator’s misapprehension of him. 
It is hazardous to attempt a substitution ; but the reader’s grati- 
fication only is intended, and no struggle of competition : 
Mean time, loved corse! thus unentomb’d remain : 
Whilst round a Trojan and a Dardan train 
Of long-robed females steep the night in tears, 
Nor cease their wailings when the morn appears. W. 
Ver. 404. Cleanse the pale corse, &c.| This custom of washing 
the dead, is continued among the Greeks to this day; and it is a 
pious duty performed by the nearest friend or relation, to see it 
washed and anointed with a perfume, after which they cover it with 
linen exactly in the manner here related. P. 
The same custom prevailed among the Jews; see Acts of the 
Apostles, ix. 37: the Greeks, see Plato’s Phedon, sect. 63, and 
Foster’s note on the place: the Romans, see Ennius’s fragments, 
p. 54, collected by Hesselius, and the notes there. 
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In its wide womb they pour the rushing stream ; 
The boiling water bubbles to the brim. 410 
The body then they bathe with pious toil, 
Embalm the wounds, anoint the limbs with oil, 
High on a bed of state extended laid, 
And decent cover’d with a linen shade ; 414 
Last o’er the dead the milk-white veil they threw ; 
That done, their sorrows and their sighs renew. 
Meanwhile to Juno, in the realms above, 
(His wife and sister) spoke almighty Jove. 
At last thy will prevails: great Peleus’ son 
Rises in arms: such grace thy Greeks have won. 420 
Say (for I know not) is their race divine, 
And thou the mother of that martial line ? 
What words are these! (the’ imperial dame replies, 
While anger flash’d from her majestic eyes) 
Succour like this a mortal arm might lend, 495 
And such success mere human wit attend : 
And shall not I, the second power above, 
Heaven’s Queen, and consort of the thundering Jove, 
Say, shall not I one nation’s fate command, 
Not wreak my vengeance on one guilty land? 4980 


Ver. 416.] Our poet is too brief with his author. I shall 
endeavour to remedy the defect by an additional couplet : 
His troops all night, round sad Achilles, moan 
The honour’d corse, and answer groan for groan. W. 
Ver. 421.] This is. not consonant to the spirit of his original. 
Thus ? 
This Argive race must, doubtless, be divine ; 
And thou the mother of the glorious line. Ww. 
Ver. 423.] Our poet amplifies, and improperly, I think, in 
this parenthesis: his author says only, as usual, 
Thus reverend Juno with majestic eyes. W. 
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So they. Meanwhile the silver-footed dame 
Reach’d the Vulcanian dome, eternal frame ! 
High-eminent amid the works divine, 

Where Heaven’s far-beaming brazen mansions shine. 
There the lame architect the goddess found, 48 
Obscure in smoke, his forges flaming round, 

While bathed in sweat from fire to fire he flew ; 
And puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew. 

That day no common task his labour claim’d: 

Full twenty tripods for his hall he framed, 440 
That placed on living wheels of massy gold, 
(Wonderous to tell) instinct with spirit roll’d 

From place to place, around the blest abodes, 
Self-moved, obedient to the beck of Gods: 

For their fair handles now, o’er-wrought with flowers, 
In moulds prepared, the glowing ore he pours. 446 
Just as responsive to his thought, the frame 

Stood prompt to move, the azure Goddess came: 
Charis, his spouse, a Grace divinely fair, 

(With purple fillets round her braided hair) 450 
Observed her entering; her soft hand she press’d, 
And smiling, thus the watery queen addrest. 


Ver. 431.] The sense of his author may be thus included 
without omission : 
So they: meanwhile to Vulcan’s palace came, 
Raised by himself; the silver-footed dame : 
Deathless, conspicuous ’midst the works divine. W. 
Ver. 440. Full twenty tripods.] Tripods were vessels sup- 
ported on three feet, with handles on the sides; they were of 
several kinds and for several uses; some were consecrated to sacri- 
fices, some used as tables, some as seats, others hung up as ornaments 
on walls of houses or temples; these of Vulcan have an addition of 


wheels, which was not usual, which intimates them to be made 
with clock-work, ¥; 
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What, Goddess, this unusual favour draws ? 
All hail, and welcome! whatsoe’er the cause : 
"Till now a stranger, in a happy hour 455 
Approach, and taste the dainties of the bower. 

High on a throne, with stars of silver graced, 
And various artifice, the queen she placed ; 
A footstool at her feet : then calling, said, 
Vulcan draw near, ’tis Thetis asks your aid. 460 
Thetis (replied the God) our powers may claim, 
An ever-dear, an ever-honour’d name ! 
When my proud mother hurl’d me from the sky, 
(My awkward form, it seems, displeased her eye) 
She, and Eurynome, my griefs redrest, 465 
And soft received me on their silver breast. 
Even then, these arts employ’d my infant thought ; 
Chains, bracelets, pendants, all their toys I wrought. 
Nine years kept secret in the dark abode, 
Secure I lay conceal’d from man and God. 470 
Deep in a cavern’d rock my days were led ; 
The-rushing ocean murmur’d o’er my head. 
Now since her presence glads our mansion, say, 
For such desert what service can I pay ? 
Vouchsafe, O Thetis! at our board to share 475 
The genial rites, and hospitable fare ; 
While I the labours of the forge forego, 
And bid the roaring bellows cease to blow. 


Ver. 459. A footstool at her feet.] It is at this day the usual 
honour paid among the Greeks, to visitors of superior quality, 
to set them higher than the rest of the company, and put a footstool 
under their feet. This, with innumerable other customs, are still 
preserved in the eastern nations. P. 

Ver. 463.] Homer says only, ““ΜΥ shameless mother.” W. 

F 2 
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Then from his anvil the lame artist rose ; 
Wide with distorted legs oblique he goes, 480 
And stills the bellows, and (in order laid) 
Locks in their chests his instruments of trade. 
Then with asponge the sooty workman drest 
His brawny arms embrown’d, and hairy breast. 
With his huge sceptre graced, and red attire, 48 
Came halting forth the sovereign of the fire : 
The monarch’s steps two female forms uphold, 
That moved, and breathed, in animated gold; 


Ver. 485.] The epithet red is a frivolous addition to eke out 
the verse. As well, perhaps, in literal simplicity : 

Takes his huge sceptre, puts on his attire. W. 

Ver. 487.] I find no authority in the original for this limitation 
of number, nor in any of our poet’s predecessors, now before 
me, except Dacier. W. 

Ver. 488. Two female forms— 

That moved and breathed in animated gold.] 

It is very probable that Homer took the idea of these from the 
statues of Dedalus, which might be extant in his time. The 
ancients tell us, they were made to imitate life, in rolling their 
eyes, and in all other motions. From whence indeed it should 
seem, that the excellency of Dedalus consisted in what we call 
clock-work, or the management of moving figures by springs, 
rather than in sculpture or imagery : and accordingly, the fable of 
his fitting wings to himself and his son, is formed entirely upon 
the foundation of the former. 

Our poet is mistaken in his criticism. The state of the case is 
simply this. Statues, before the time of Dedalus, were of the 
most clumsy workmanship: trunks without arms, or those arms 
adhering to the body ; legs altogether shapeless, in one mass, and 
without the least divarication. He was the first artist, who detacht 
the arms and legs from the body, and gave attitude to his figures : 
hence they were fabled, by a lively and poetical hyperbole, to live 
and move. Various passages of the ancients might be adduced in 
confirmation of these remarks, and several explained on_ this 
principle: but this is not the place for philological disquisitions of 
such complexion. Ww. 
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To whom was voice, and sense, and science given 
Of works divine (such wonders are in Heaven!) 490 
On these supported, with unequal gait, 
He reach’d the throne where pensive Thetis sat ; 
There placed beside her on the shining frame, 
He thus address’d the silver-footed dame. 

Thee, welcome Goddess ! what occasion calls, 495 
(So long a stranger) to these honour’d walls ? 
"Tis thine, fair Thetis, the command to lay, 
And Vulcan’s joy and duty to obey. 

To whom the mournful mother thus replies, 
(The crystal drops stood trembling in her eyes) 500 
Oh Vulcan! say, was ever breast divine 
So pierced with sorrows, so o’erwhelm’d as mine ? 
Of all the Goddesses, did Jove prepare 
For Thetis only such a weight of care ? 
I, only I, of all the watery race, 505 
By force subjected to a man’s embrace, 
Who, sinking now with age and sorrow, pays 
The mighty fine imposed on Jength of days, 
Sprung from my bed, a godlike hero came, 
The bravest sure that ever bore the name; ἈδῚ0 
Like some fair plant beneath my careful hand 
He grew, he flourish’d, and he graced the land: 
To Troy I sent him! but his native shore 
Never, ah never, shall receive him more : 
(Even while he lives, he wastes with secret woe) 515 
Nor I, a Goddess, can retard the blow ! 

Ver. 497.] The Greek runs thus: 


Come, speak thy thoughts: my mind inclines to do 
What my power can, if rightful to be done. Ww 
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Robb’d of the prize, the Grecian suffrage gave, 

The king of nations forced his royal slave : 

For this he grieved ; and till the Greeks opprest 
Required his arm, he sorrow’d unredrest. 520 
Large gifts they promise, and their elders send ; 

In vain—He arms not, but permits his friend 

His arms, his steeds, his forces to employ ; 

He marches, combats, almost conquers Troy : 

Then slain by Phoebus (Hector had the name) 525 
At once resigns his armour, life, and fame. 

But thou, in pity, by my prayer be won: 

Grace with immortal arms this short-lived son, 


Ver. 522.] Our poet is concise with his author, who literally 
runs thus : 
Still he refused to ward the danger off ; 
But soon Patroclus in his arms invests, 
Sends to the fight, and numerous legions gives. 
Close by the Scean gates all day they fought; 
And Troy had ravaged, but Mencetius’ son 
In full career of slaughter, in the van 
Apollo slew, and Hector reapt the praise. Ww. 
Ver. 525.] Then slain by Phoebus ( Hector had the name).| It 
is a passage worth taking notice of, that Brutus is said to have con- 


sulted the Sortes ὝΠΟ τς and to have drawn one of these lines, © 


wherein the death of Patroclus is ascribed to Apollo: after which, 
unthinkingly, he gave the name of that God for the word of 
battle. This is remarked as an unfortunate omen by some of the 
ancients, though I forget where I met with it. P. 
Ver. 527.] The translation is beautiful, but not observant of 

it?s pattern, which may be thus represented to the English 
reader : 

Now, wouldst thou hear me! at thy knees I beg 

A shield and helmet for my short-lived son, 

And, neatly join’d with clasps, refulgent greaves, 

With breast-plate : his loved friend, by Trojansslain, 

Of arms was stripped: and grief o’erwhelms. my son. W. 
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And to the field in martial pomp restore, 
To shine with glory, till he shines no more! 530 
To her the artist-god. Thy griefs resign, 
Secure, what Vulcan can, is ever thine. 
O could I hide him from the Fates as well, 
Or with these hands the cruel stroke repel, 
As I shall forge most envied arms, the gaze 535 
Of wondering ages, and the world’s amaze ! 
Thus having said, the father of the fires 
To the black labours of his forge retires. 
Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows turn’d 
Their iron mouths; and where the furnace burn’d, 540 
Resounding breathed: at once the blast expires, 
And twenty forges catch at once the fires ; 
Just as the God directs, now loud, now low, 
They raise a tempest, or they gently blow. 
In hissing flames huge silver bars are roll’d, 545 
And stubborn brass, and tin, and solid gold: 
Before, deep fix’d, the’ eternal anvils stand ; 
The ponderous hammer loads his better hand, 


Ver. 532.] This verse is added by the translator. I will 
attempt a more accurate display of his original : 
Her thus in turn the artist-god addrest : 
Discard this care, O! goddess, from thy breast. W. 
Ver. 537.] This line is interpolated, and a correspondent 
rhyme immediately recurs. Thus, somewhat more accurately : 
So Vulcan spake, and left the goddess there, 
Intent his forge for labour to prepare. Ww. 
Ver. 547.] Our translator expands two verses of his author into 
Jour : among which one line is mere invention of his own, and 
another is accommodated to the convenience of rhyme. My own 
effort, which follows, is every way full and faithful : 
The’ enormous anyil in it’s stock he rears ; 
This hand his sledge, and that his pincers bears. W. 
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His left with tongs turns the vex’d metal round, 549 
And thick, strong strokes, the doubling vaults rebound. 
Then first he form’d the’ immense and solid shield ; 
Rich various artifice emblazed the field ; 
Its utmost verge a threefold circle bound, 
A silver chain suspends the massy round ; 
Five ample plates the broad expanse compose, 555 
And godlike labours on the surface rose. 
There shone the image of the Master-Mind : 
There earth, there heaven, there ocean he design’d ; 
The’ unwearied sun, the moon completely round, 
The starry lights that heaven’s high convex crown’d, 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the northern team ; 561 
And great Orion’s more refulgent beam ; 
To which, around the axle of the sky, 
The Bear revolving, points his golden eye, 
Still shines exalted on the’ ethereal plain, 565 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead.in the main. 
Two cities radiant on the shield appear, 
The image one of peace, and one of war. 
Here sacred pomp, and genial feast delight, 


And solemn dance, and Hymeneal rite ; 570 © 


Along the street the new-made brides are led, 

With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed : 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the soft flute, and cittern’s silver sound : 

Through the fair streets, the matrons in arow, 575 
Stand in their porches, and enjoy the show. 


Ver. 553.] I see no objection to greater accuracy : 
Its verge a radiant three-fold circle bound : 
A silver belt suspends the massy round. W. 
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There, in the Forum swarm a numerous train, 
The subject of debate, a townsman slain : 
One pleads the fine discharged, which one denied, 
And bade the public and the laws decide : 580 
The witness is produced on either hand : 
For this, or that, the partial people stand : 
The’ appointed heralds still the noisy bands, 
And form a ring, with sceptres in their hands ; 
On seats of stone, within the sacred place, 585 
’Fhe reverend elders nodded o’er the case ; 
Alternate, each the’ attesting sceptre took, 
And rising solemn, each his sentence spoke. 
Two golden talents lay amidst, in sight, 
The prize of him who best adjudged the right. 590 
Another part (a prospect differing far) | 
Glow’d with refulgent arms, and horrid war. 
Two mighty hosts a leaguer’d town embrace, 
And one would pillage, one would burn the place. 


Ver. 579. The πε discharged.]| Murder was not always 
punished with death, or so much as banishment ; but when some 
fe was paid, the criminal was suffered to remain in the city. So 
Tliad ix. P. 

Ver. 586.] A very pleasant stroke of satirical humour, but 
surely not well-timed nor tolerable here. Thus? 

The reverend elders to the sacred place 
Adjourn ; which seats of polish’d marble grace. Υν. 

Ver. 593.] This passage is variously understood by the trans- 
lators. I prefer myself the interpretation not adopted by our poet, 
which I will represent, in a plain and faithful version : 

Two armies hemm’d the second city round, 

Clad in bright armour ; and their terms proposed, 

Or total pillage, or to share the wealth, 

All that the fair and ample town contain’d. 

The town consents not, and an ambush lays. W. 
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Meantime the townsmen, arm’d with silent care, 595 
A secret ambush on the foe prepare: 

Their wives, their children, and the watchful band 
Of trembling parents, on the turrets stand. 

They march; by Pallas and by Mars made bold : 
Gold were the Gods, their radiant garments gold, 600 
Ard gold their armour : these the squadrons led, 
August, divine, superior by the head! 

A place, for ambush fit, they found, and stood 
Cover’d with shields, beside a silver flood. 

Two spies at distance lurk, and watchfulseem 605 
If sheep or.oxen seek the winding stream. 

Soon the white flocks proceeded o'er the plains, 

And steers slow-moving, and two shepherd swains ; 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 

Nor fear an ambush, nor suspect a foe. 610 
In arms the glittering squadron rising round, 

Rush sudden ; hills of slaughter heap the ground, 
Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains, 
And, all amidst them, dead, the shepherd swains ! 
The bellowing oxen the besiegers hear ; 615 
They rise, take horse, approach, and meet the war; 


Ver. 600.] Or thus, more accurately : 

Gold were the leader-gods, their garments gold ; 

In arms, on each side brilliant ; tall they show, 

Like Gods: in ranks the lowly squadrons go. W. 
Ver. 603.] Thus literally: 

When to ἃ place, for ambush fit, they come, 

A stream, and watering-place for all the flocks, 

There sat they down, all sheath’d in glittering arms. W. 
Ver. 609.] Correctly, thus: 

Close by, delighted with their pipes, they go. W. 
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They fight, they fall, beside the silver flood ; 
The waving silver seem’d to blush with blood. 
There Tumult, there Contention stood confest ; 
One rear'd a dagger at a captive’s breast, 620 
One held a living foe, that freshly bled 
With new-made wounds ; another dragged a dead: 
Now here, now there, the carcasses they tore : 
Fate stalk’d amidst them, grim with human gore. 
And the whole war came out, and met the eye; 625 
And each bold figure seem’d to live, or die. 

A field deep furrow’d, next the God designed, 
The third time labour’d by the sweating hind ; 
The shining shares full many ploughmen guide, 
And turn their crooked yokes on every’ side. 630 
Still as at either end they wheel around, 
The master meets ’em with his goblet crown’d; 
The hearty draught rewards, renews their toil, 
Then back the turning plough-shares cleave the soil: 
Behind, the rising earth, in ridges roll’d ; | 635 
And sable look’d, though form’d of molten gold. 


Ver. 618.] An animated verse, due to the translator only. W. 
Ver. 619. Our poet was misled by his English predecessors 
into a misinterpretation of this passage ; and Dacier’s version is too 
loose to furnish a distinct apprehension of Homer’s meaning. 
The following attempt is literally exact : 
There Strife, there ‘Tumult ranged: there ruthful Fate 
Held one alive, fresh-wounded ; one, unhurt ; 
One, by the feet dragg’d through the conflict dead : 
She on her shoulders wore with blood of men 
A vest impurpled. All engaged in fight, 
Like living men, and haled each other’s dead. W. 
Ver. 635.] I would propose a more faithful version : 
Just as new-plough’d (all wonderous !) lookt the mould, 
And black behind, though form’d of molten gold. W. 
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Another field rose high with waving grain ; 
With bended sickles stand the reaper-train : 638 
Here stretch’d in ranks the levelled swaths are found, 
Sheaves, heap’d on sheaves, here thicken upthe ground. 
With sweeping stroke the mowers strow the lands ; 
The gatherers follow, and collect in bands : 
And last the children, in whose arms are borne 
(Too short to gripe them) the brown sheaves of corn. 
The rustick monarch of the field descries, 645 
With silent glee, the heaps around him rise. 
A ready banquet on the turf is laid, 
Beneath an ample oak’s expanded shade. 
The victim ox the sturdy youth prepare ; 
The reapers’ due repast, the women’s care. 650 
Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard shines, 
Bent with the ponderous harvest of its vines ; 
A deeper dye the dangling clusters show, 
And curled on silver props, in order glow : 
A darker metal mixt, intrench’d the place ; 655 
And pales of glittering tin the’ inclosure grace. 
To this, one path-way gently winding leads, 
Where march a train with baskets on their heads, 
(Fair maids, and blooming youths) that smiling bear, 
The purple product of the’ autumnal year. 660 
Ver, 649.] Or thus, with more exactness : 
Women, while some the slaughter’d ox prepare, 
White flour abundant mixt, the reapers’ fare. Ww. 
Ver. 657.] Our poet misrepresents his author. My own 
attempt has only correctness to recommend it : 
One path alone leads up, where use to come 
The men, who bear the gather’d vintage home, 


Soft maids and gentle youths in baskets bear 
The luscious product of the teeming year. Ww. 
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To these a youth awakes the warbling strings, 
Whose tender lay the fate of Linus sings ; 

In measured dance behind him move the train, 
Tune soft the voice, and answer to the strain. 

Here, herds of oxen march, erect and bold, 665 
Rear high their horns, and seem to low in gold. 
And speed to meadows on whose sounding shores 
A rapid torrent through the rushes roars : 

Four golden herdsmen as their guardians stand, 
And nine sour dogs complete the rustick band. 670 
Two lions rushing from the wood appear’d ; 

And seized a bull, the master of the herd : 

He roar’d: in vain the dogs, the men withstood ; 
They tore his flesh, and drank his sable blood. 

The dogs (oft’ chear’d in vain) desert the prey, 675 
Dread the grim terrors, and at distance bay. 

Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep through fair forests, and a length of meads ; 
And stalls, and folds, and scatter’d cots between ; 
And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the scene. 680 


Ver. 662. The fate of Linus.| There are two interpretations 
of this verse in the original: that which I have chosen is confirmed 
by the testimony of Herodotus, lib. ii. and Pausanias, Beoticis. 
Linus was the most ancient name in poetry, the first upon record 
who invented verse and measure amongst the Grecians: he past for 
the son of Apollo or Mercury, and was preceptor to Hercules, 
Thamyris, and Orpheus. There was a solemn custom among the 
Greeks of bewailing annually the death of their first poet : Pausanias 
informs us, that before the yearly sacrifice to the Muses on mount 
Helicon, the obsequies of Linus were performed, who had a statue 
and altar erected to him in that place. Homer alludes to that 
custom in this passage, and was doubtless fond of paying this respect 
to the old father of poetry. Virgil has done the same in that fine 
celebration of him, Eelog. yi. and again in Eclogue iv. αὶ 
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A figured dance succeeds: such once was seen 
In lofty Gnossus ; for the Cretan queen, 
Form’d by Deedalean art: a comely band 
Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand. 
The maids in soft simars of linen drest ; 685 
The youths all graceful in the glossy vest : 
Of those the locks with flowery wreaths inroll’d ; 
Of these the sides adorned with swords of gold, 
That glittering gay, from silver belts depend. 
Now all at once they rise, at once descend, 690 


Ver. 681. A figured dance.| There were two sorts of dances, 
the Pyrrhick and the common dance: Homer has joined both in 
this description. We see the Pyrrhick, or military, is performed 
by the youths who have swords on, the other by the virgins crowned 
with garlands. 

Here the ancient scholiasts say, that whereas before it was the 
custom for men and women to dance separately, the contrary custom 
was afterwards brought in, by seven youths, and as many virgins, 
who were saved by Theseus from the labyrinth ; and that this dance 
was taught them by Dedalus: to which Homer here alludes. See 
Dion. Halic. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 68. 

It is worth observing that the Grecian dance is still performed 
in this manner in the Oriental nations: the youths and maids dance 
ina ring, beginning slowly ; by degrees the musick plays a quicker 
time, till at last they dance with the utmost swiftness: and towards 
the conclusion, they sing (as it is said here) in a general chorus. P. 

Ver. 689.] 1 wish our translator had compressed this sense in 
the couplet, in some such manner as the following: 

Those had fair locks, with flowery wreaths inroll’d ; 
These, silver belts, sustaining swords of gold. 
What follows, our poet has exhibited in his own ingenious dress, 
but with little attention to his author; of whom 1 shall subjoin a 
literal translation : 
Now in quick measured step they tript along, 
Easy and smooth, as when the potter’s hand 
Tries, as he sits, if the light wheel will run ; 
Now to each other spring, and blend their ranks. W. 
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With well-taught feet : now shape, in oblique ways, 

Confusedly regular, the moving maze : 

Now forth at once, too swift for sight they spring, 

And undistinguish’d blend the flying ring: 

So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle tost, 695 

And rapid as it runs, the single spokes are lost. 

The gazing multitudes admire around : 

Two active tumblers in the centre bound ; 

Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend : 

And general songs the sprightly revel end. 700 
Thus the broad shield complete the artist crown’d 

With his last hand, and pour’d the ocean round : 

In living silver seem’d the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole. 
This done, whate’er a warrior’s use requires, 705 

He forged ; the cuirass that outshines the fires, 

The greaves of ductile tin, the helm imprest 

With various sculpture, and the golden crest. 

At Thetis’ feet the finish’d labour lay ; 

She, as a falcon, cuts the’ aérial way, 710 

Swift from Olympus’ snowy summit flies, 

And bears the blazing present through the skies. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


SHIELD OF ACHILUES. 


THE poet, intending to show in its full lustre his genius 
for description, makes choice of this interval from action 
and the leisure of the night, to display that talent at large 
in the famous buckler of Achilles. His intention was no 
less than to draw the picture of the whole world in the 
compass of this shield. Wesee first the universe in general ; 
the heavens are spread, the stars are hung up, the earth is 
stretched forth, the seas are poured round: we next see the 
world in a nearer and more particular view; the cities de- 
lightful in peace, or formidable in war; the labours of the 
country, and the fruit of those labours, in the harvests and 
the vintages ; the pastoral life in its pleasures and its dangers ; 
in a word, all the occupations, all the ambitions, and all 
the diversions of mankind. ‘This noble and comprehensive 
design he has executed in a manner that challenged the 
admiration of all the ancients; and how right an idea they 
had of this grand design, may be judged from that verse of 
Ovid, Met. xiii. where he calls it, 
—— “ Clypeus vast2 celatus imagine mundi.” 

It is indeed astonishing, how after this, the arrogance of 
some moderns could unfortunately chuse the noblest part of 
the noblest poet for the object of their blind censures. 
_ Their criticisms, however just enough upon other parts, 
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yet, when employed on this buckler, are to the utmost weak 
and impotent : 

—‘ Postquam arma Dei ad Vulcania ventum est 

“ς Mortalis mucro, glacies seu futilis, ictu 

< Dissiluit.” 

I design to give the reader the sum of what has been said 
on this subject. First, a reply to the loose and scattered 
objections of the criticks, by M. Dacier: then the regular 
plan and distribution of the shield, by Mons. Boivin: and 
lastly, I shall attempt what has not yet been done, to con- 
sider it as a work of painting, and prove it in all respects 
conformable to the most just ideas and established rules of 
that art. 

I. It is the fate (says M. Dacier) of these arms of Achilles, 
to be still the occasion of quarrels and disputes. Julius 
Scaliger was the first who appeared against this part, and 
was followed by a whole herd. ‘These object in the first 
place, that it is impossible to represent the movement of the 
figures; and in condemning the manner, they take the 
liberty to condemn all the subject, which they say is tri- 
vial, and not well understood. It is certain that Homer 
speaks of the figures on this buckler, as if they were alive: 
and some of the ancients taking his expressions to the 
strictness of the letter, did really believe that they had all 
sorts of motions. Eustathius showed the absurdity of that 


sentiment by a passage of Homer himself; * That poet, — 


ἐς says he, to show that his figures are not animated, as 
ἐς some have pretended by an excessive affection for the 
ἐς prodigious, took care to say that they moved and fought, 
“as if they were living men.’ ‘The ancients certainly 
founded this ridiculous opinion on a rule of Aristotle: for 
they thought the poet could not make his description more 
admirable and marvellous, than in making his figures ani- 
mated, since (as Aristotle says) the original should always 
excel the copy. ‘That shield is the work of a God: it is the 
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original, of which the engraving and painting of men is but 
an imperfect copy; and there is nothing impossible to the 
Gods. But they did not perceive, that by this Homer 
would have fallen into an extravagant admirable which 
would not have been probable. Therefore it is without 
any necessity Eustathius adds, ** That it is possible all those 
* figures did not stick close to the shield, but that they were 
** detached from it, and moved by springs, in such a manner 
that they appeared to have motion; as A%schylus has 
** feigned something like it, in his Seven Captains against 
** Thebes. But without having recourse to that conjecture, 
we can show that there is nothing more simple and natural 
than the description of that shield, and there is not one 
word which Homer might not have said of it, if it had been 
the work of a man; for there is a great deal of difference 
between the work itself, and the description of it. 

Let us examine the particulars for which they blame 
Homer. They say he describes two towns on his shield 
which speak different languages. It is the Latin translation, 
and not Homer, that says so; the word μερόπων, is a com- 
mon epithet of men, and which signifies only, that they 
have an articulate voice. ‘These towns could not speak dif- 
ferent languages, since, as the ancients have remarked, 
they were Athens and Eleusina, both which spake the same 
language. But though that epithet should signify, which 
spoke different languages, there would be nothing very sur- 
prising; for Virgil said what Homer it seems must not : 


<< Victe longo ordine gentes, 
8 


ZEn. viii. 


* Quam varie linguis.” 


If a painter should put into picture one town of France 
and another of Flanders, might not one say they were two 
towns which spake different languages ? 

Homer ‘they tell us) says in another place, that we hear 
the harangues of two pleaders. ‘This is an unfair exaggera~ 
tion: he only says, éwo men pleaded, that is, were repre- 

Gs? 
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sented pleading. Was not the same said by Pliny and 
Nicomachus, that he had painted two Greeks, which spake 
one after another? Can we express ourselves otherwise of 
these two arts, which, though they are mute, yet have a 
language? Or in explaining a painting of Raphael or 
Poussin, can we prevent animating the figures, in making 
them speak conformably to the design of the painter? But 
how could the engraver represent those young shepherds 
and virgins that dance first in a ring, and then insets? Or 
those troops which were in ambuscade? This would be 
difficult indeed if the workman had not the liberty to 
make his persons appear in different circumstances. All 
the objections against the young man who sings at the 
same time that he plays on the harp, the bull that roars 
whilst he is devoured by a lion, and against the musical 
concerts, are childish ; for we can never speak of painting, 
if we banish those expressions. Pliny says of Apelles, that 
he painted Clytus on horseback going to battle, and de- 
manding his helmet of his squire: of Aristides, that 
he drew a beggar whom he could almost understand, 
pene cum voce: of Ctesilochus, that he had painted Jupiter, 
bringing forth Bacchus, and crying out like a woman, et 
muliebriter ingemiscentem: and of Nicearchus, that he had 
drawn a piece, in which Hercules was seen very melancholy 
on reflection of his madness, Herculem tristem, insanie 
peenitentid. No one sure will condemn those ways of ex- 
pression which are so common. ‘The same author hassaid 
much more of Apelles: he tells us he painted those things 
which could not be painted, as thunder; pinail que pingi 
non possunt : and of Timanthus, that in all his works there 
was something more understood than was seen ; and though 
there was all the art imaginable, yet there was still more 
ingenuity than art: Aique in omnibus ejus operibus, intelli- 
gilur plus semper quam pingitur ; et cum ars summa sit, i- 
genium tamen ultra artem est. If we take the pains to com- 
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pare these expressions with those of Homer, we shall find 
him altogether excusable in his manner of describing the 
buckler, 

We come now to the matter. If this shield (says a mo- 
dern critick) had been made in a wiser age, it would have 
been more correct and less charged with objects. There 
are two things which cause the censurers to fall into this 
false criticism: the first is, that they think the shield was no 
broader than the brims of a hat, whereas it was large 
enough to cover a whole man. ‘The other is, that they did 
not know the design of the poet, and imagined this descrip- 
tion was only the whimsy of an irregular wit, who did it by 
chance, and not following nature; for they never so much 
as entered into the intention of the poet, nor knew the 
shield was designed as a representation of the universe. 

It is happy that Virgil has made the buckler for AXneas, 
as well as Homer for Achilles. The Latin poet, who 
imitated the Greek one, always took care to accommodate 
those things which time had changed, so as to render them 
agreeable to the palate of his readers; yet he hath not only 
charged his shield with a great deal more work, since he 
paints all the actions of the Romans from Ascanius to Au- 
gustus : but has not avoided any of those manners of ex- 
pression which offend the criticks, We see there the wolf 
of Romulus and Remus, who gives them her dugs one after 
another, mulcere alternos, et corpora fingere lingud: the 
rape of the Sabines, and the war which followed it, swbitogue 
novum consurgere bellum: Metius torn by four horses, and 
Tullus who draws his entrails through the forest: Porsenna 
commanding the Romans to receive Tarquin, and besieg- 
ing Rome: The geese flying to the porches of the capitol, 
and giving notice by their cries of the attack of the Gauls ; 

. “ Atque hic auratis volitans argenteus anser 

«© Porticibus, Gallos in limine adesse canedat.’’ 


We see the Salian dance, hell, and the pains of the 
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damned; and farther off, the place of the blessed, where 
Cato presides: we see the famous battle of Actium, where 
we may distinguish the captains: Agrippa with the Gods, 
and the winds favourable; and Antony leading on all the 
forces of the East, Avgypt and the Bactrians: the fight be- 
gins, the sea is red with blood, Cleopatra gives the signal 
for a retreat, and calls her troops with a Systrum ; Patrio 
vocat agmina Systro. ‘The Gods, or rather the monsters of 
/Egypt, fight against Neptune, Venus, Minerva, Mars, and 
Apollo: we see Antony’s fleet beaten, and the Nile sor- 
rowfully opening his bosom to receive the conquered: Cleo- 
patra looks pale and almost dead at the thought of that 
death she had already determined; nay, we see the very 
wind Iapis, which hastens her flight: we see the three 
triumphs of Augustus; that prince consecrates three hun- 
dred temples, the altars are filled with ladies offering up 
sacrifices; Augustus, sitting at the entrance of Apollo’s 
temple, receives presents, and hangs them on the pillars of 
the temple; while all the conquered nations pass by, who 
speak different languages, and are differently equipped and 
armed. 

«« Incedunt victe longo ordine gentes, 


« Quam varie linguis, habitu tum vestis et armis.” 


Nothing can better justify Homer, or show the wisdom 


and judgment of Virgil; he was charmed with Achilles’s 


shield, and therefore would give the same ornament to his 
poem. But as Homer had painted the universe, he was 
sensible that nothing remained for him to do; he had no 
other way to take than that of prophecy, and show what 
the descendant of his hero should perform: and he was not 
afraid to go beyond Homer, because there is nothing impro- 
bable in the hands of a God. If the criticks say, that is 
justifying one fault by another, I desire they would agree 
among themselves: for Scaliger, who was the-first that con- 
demned Homer’s shield, admires Virgil’s. But suppose 
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they should agree, it would be foolish to endeavour to per- 
suade us, that what Homer and Virgil have done by the 
approbation of all ages, is not good; and to make us think, 
that their particular taste should prevail over that of all 
other men. Nothing is more ridiculous than to trouble 
one’s self to answer men, who show so little reason in their 
criticisms, that we can do them no greater favour, than to 
ascribe it to their ignorance. 

Thus far the objections are answered by Mons. Dacier. 
Since when, some others have been started, as that the ob- 
jects represented on the buckler have no reference to the 
poem, no agreement with Thetis who procured it, Vulcan 
who made it, or Achilles for whom it was made. 

To this it is replied, that the representation of the sea 
was agreeable enough to Thetis; that the spheres and ce- 
lestial fires were so to Vulcan; (though the truth is, any 
piece of workmanship was equally fit to come from the 
hands of this God) and that the images of a town besieged, 
a battle, and an ambuscade, were objects sufficiently pro- 
per for Achilles. But after all, where was the necessity 
that they should be so? They had at least been as fit for 
one hero as another: and A‘neas, as Virgil tells us, knew 
not what to make of the figures on his shield : 

« Rerumque ignarus, imagine gaudet.” 

II. But still the main objection, and that in which the 
vanity of the moderns has triumphed the most, is that the 
shield is crowded with such a multiplicity of figures, as 
could not possibly be represented in the compass of it. The 
late dissertation of Mons. Boivin has put an end to this 
cavil, and the reader will have the pleasure to be convinced 
of it by ocular demonstration, in the print annexed.* 

This author supposes the buckler to have been perfectly 


* It has not been thought necessary to re-engrave the print for this 
edition, as the subject is rendered sufficiently clear by the description. 
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round: he divides the convex surface into four concentrick 
circles. 

The circle next the centre contains the globe of the 
earth and the sea, in miniature: he gives this circle the di- 
mension of three inches. 

The second circle is allotted for the heavens and the stars; 
he allows the space of ten inches between this, and the 
former circle. 

The third shall be eight inches distant from the second. 
The space between these two circles shall be divided into 
twelve compartiments, each of which makes a picture of 
ten or eleven inches deep. 

The fourth circle makes the margin of the buckler: and 
the interval between this and the former, being of three 


inches, is sufficient to represent the waves and currents of 


the ocean. 

All these together make but four feet in the whole in 
-diameter. The print of these circles and divisions will 
serve to prove, that the figures will neither be crowded nor 
confused, if disposed in the proper place and order. 

As to the size and figure of the shield, it is evident from 
the poets, that in the time of the Trojan war there were 
shields of an extraordinary magnitude. The buckler of 
Ajax is often compared to a tower, and in the sixth Iliad 


that of Hector is described to cover him from the shoulders | 


to the ankles. 
᾿Αμφὶ δὲ οἱ σφὺροὶ τύπτε καὶ αὐχένα δέρμα κελαινὸν 
"Δυτυξ ἣ πυμάτη θέεν ἀσπίδος ὀμφαλοίσσης. Ver. 117. 
In the second verse of the description of this buckler of 
Achilles, it is said that Vulcan cast round it a radiant cir- 
cle, 
Περὶ δ᾽ ἅντυγα δάλλε φαεινήν. Ver. 479. 


Which proves the figure to have been round. Butif it be 
alleged that ἄντυξ as well signifies οἱ αὖ as circular, it may be 
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answered, that the circular figure better agrees to the 
spheres represented in the centre, and to the course of the 
ocean at the circumference. 

We may very well allow four feet diameter to this buck- 
ler: as one may suppose a larger size would have been too 
unwieldly, so a less would not have been sufficient to cover 
the breast and arm of a man of a stature so large as Achilles. 

In allowing four feet diameter to the whole, each of the 
twelve compartiments may be of ten or eleven inches in 
depth, which will be enough to contain, without any con- 
fusion, all the objects which Homer mentions. Indeed in 
this print, each compartiment being but of one inch, the 
principal figures only are represented; but the reader may 
easily imagine the advantage of nine or ten inches more. 
However, if the criticks are not yet satisfied there is room 


* enough, it is but taking in the literal sense the words πάντοσε 


δικιδάλλων, with which Homer begins his description, and 
the buckler may be supposed engraven on both sides, which 
supposition will double the size of each piece: the one side 
may serve for the general description of heaven and earth, 
and the other for all the particulars. 

III. It having been now shown, that the shield of Homer 
is blameless as to its design and disposition, and that the 
subject (so extensive as it is) may be contracted within the 
due limits ; not being one vast unproportioned heap of fi- 
gures, but divided into twelve regular compartiments: what 
remains, is to consider this piece as a complete zdea of 
painting, and a sketch for what one may call an wniversal 
picture. ‘This is certainly the light in which it is chiefly to 
be admired, and in which alone the criticks have neglected 
to place it. 

There is reason to believe that Homer did in this, as he 
has done in other arts, (even in mechanicks) that is, com- 
prehend whatever was known of it in his time; if not (as is 
highly probable) from thence extend his ideas yet farther, 
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and give a more enlarged notion of it. Accordingly, it is 
very observable, that there is scarce a species or branch of 
this art which is not here to be found, whether history, bat- 
tle-painting, landskip, architecture, fruits, flowers, ani- 
mals, ὧϑο. 

I think it possible that painting was arrived to a greater 
degree of perfection, even at that early period, than is ge- 
nerally supposed by those who have written upon it. Pliny 
expressly says, that it was not known in the time of the Tro- 
jan war. The same author and others represent it in a very 
imperfect state in Greece, in or near the days of Homer. 
They tell us of one painter, that he was the first who begun 
to shadow; and of another, that he filled his outlines only 
with a single colour, and that laid on every where alike: 
but we may have a higher notion of theart, from those de- 
scriptions of statues, carvings, tapestries, sculptures upon 
armour, and ornaments of all kinds, which every where occur 
in our author; as well from what he says of their beauty, 
the relievo, and their emulation of life itself. If we consi- 
der how much it is his constant practice to confine himself 
to the custom of the times whereof he writ, it will be hard 
to doubt but that painting and sculpture must have been 
then in great practice and repute. 

The shield is not only described as a piece of sculpture 
but of painting: the outlines may be supposed to be engra- 
ved, and the rest enamelled, or inlaid with various coloured 
metals. ‘The variety of colours is plainly distinguished by 
Homer, where he speaks of the blackness of the new-opened 
earth, of the several colours of the grapes and vines; and in 
other places. The different metals that Vulcan is feigned to 
cast into the furnace were suflicient to afford all the neces- 
sary colours: but if to those which are natural to the metals, 
we add also those which they are capable of receiving from 
the operation of fire, we shall find, that Vulcan had as 
great a variety of colours to make use of as any modern 
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painter. That enamelling, or fixing, colours by fire, was 
practised very anciently, may be conjectured from what 
Diodorus reports of one of the walls of Babylon, built by 
Semiramis, that the bricks of it were painted before they were 
burned, so as to represent all sorts of animals, lib. ii. cap. 4. 
Now it is but natural to infer, that men had made use of 
ordinary colours for the representation of objects, before they 
learned to represent them by such as are given by the opera- 
tion of fire; one being much more easy and obvious than 
the other, and that sort of painting by means of fire being 
but an imitation of the painting with a pencil and colours. 
The same inference will be rather enforced from the works 
of tapestry, which the women of those times interweaved 
with many colours; as appears from the description of that 
veil which Hecuba offers to Minerva in the sixth Iliad, 
and from a passage in the twenty-second, where Andromache 
is represented working flowers in a piece of this kind. They 
must certainly have known the use of colours themselves 
for painting, before they could think of dyeing threads with 
those colours, and weaving those threads close to one 
another, in order only to a more laborious imitation of a 
thing so much more easily performed by a pencil. This 
observation I owe to the Abbé Fraguier. 

It may indeed be thought, that a genius so vast and 
comprehensive as that of Homer, might carry his views 
beyond the rest of mankind, and that in this buckler of 
Achilles he rather designed to give a scheme of what might 
be performed, than a description of what really was so: 
and since he made a God the artist, he might excuse 
himself from a strict confinement to what was known and 
practised at the time of the Trojan war. Let this be as 
it will, it is certain that he had, whether by learning, or 
by strength of genius, (though the latter be more glorious for 
Homer) a full and exact idea of painting in allits parts; that 
is to say, in the invention, the composition, the expression, &c. 
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The invention is shown in finding and introducing, in 
every subject, the greatest, the most significant, and most 
suitable objects. Accordingly in every single picture of 
the shield, Homer constantly finds out either those ob- 
jects which are naturally the principal, those which most 
conduce to show the subject, or those which set it in the 
liveliest and most agreeable light: these he never fails to 
dispose in the most advantageous manners, situations, and 
oppositions. 

Next, we find all his figures differently characterised in 
their expressions and attitudes, according to their several 
natures ; the Gods (for instance) are distinguished in air, 
habit and proportion, from men, in the fourth picture; 
masters from servants, in the eighth ; and so of the rest. 

Nothing is more wonderful than his exact observation of 
the contrast, not only between figure and figure, but between 
subject and subject. ‘The city in peace is a contrast to the 
city in war: between the siege in the fourth picture; and the 
battle in the sixth, a piece of paisage is introduced, and rural 
scenes follow after. ‘The country too is represented in war 
in the fifth, as well as in peace in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth.. The very animals are shown in these two different 
states, in the tenth and eleventh. Where the subjects ap- 
pear the same, he contrasts them some other way: thus the 
first picture of the town in peace having a predominant air 
of gaiety, in the dances and pomps of the marriage; the 
second has a character of earnestness and solicitude, in the 
dispute and pleadings. In the pieces of rural life, that of 
the ploughing is of a different character from the harvest, 
and that of the harvest from the vintage. In each of these 
there is a contrast of the lalour and mirth of the country 
people: in the first, some are ploughing, others taking a 
cup of good liquor; in the next we see the reapers working 
in one part, and the banquet prepared in another; in the 
last, the labour of the vineyard is relieved with musick and 
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a dance. The persons are no less varied, old and young, 
men and women: there being women in two pictures to- 
gether, namely the eighth and ninth, it is remarkable 
that those in the latter are of a different character from 
the former; they who dress the supper being ordinary 
women, the others who carry baskets in the vineyard, 
young and beautiful virgins: and these again are of an in- 
ferior character to those in the twelfth piece, who are dis- 
tinguished as people of condition by a more elegant dress. 
There are three dances in the buckler; and these too are 
varied: that at the wedding is in a circular figure, that of 
the vineyard in a row, that in the last picture, a mingled 
one. Lastly, there is a manifest contrast in the colours ; 
nay, even in the back-grounds of the several pieces: for 
example, that of the ploughing is of a dark tinct, that of 
the harvest yellow, that of the pasture green, and the rest 
in like manner. 

That he was not a stranger to aérial perspective, appears 
in his expressly marking the distance of object from object: 
he tells us, for instance, that the two spies lay a little remote 
from the other figures; and that the oak, under which was 
spread the banquet of the reapers, stood apart: what he 
says of the valley sprinkled all over with cottages and flocks, 
appears to be a description of a large country in perspective. 
And indeed, a general argument for this may be drawn 
from the number of figures on the shield; which could not 
be all expressed in their full magnitude: and this is there- 
fore a sort of proof that the art of lessening them according 
to perspective was known at that time. 

What the criticks call the three unities, ought in reason 
as much to be observed in a picture as in a play; each 
should have only ove principal action, one instant of time, 


and point of view. In this method of examination also, the 


shield of Homer will bear the test: he has been more exact 
than the greatest painters, who have often deviated from 
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one or other of these rules; whereas (when we examine the 
detail of each compartiment) it will appear, 

First, That there is but one principal action in each 
picture, and that no supernumerary figures or actions are 
introduced. ‘This will answer all that has been said of the 
confusion and crowd of figures on the shield, by those who 
never comprehended the plan of it. 

Secondly, That no action is represented in one piece, 
which could not happen in the same instant of time. This 
will overthrow the objection against so many different ac- 
tions appearing in one shield; which, in this case, is much 
as absurd as to object against so many of Raphael’s Cartoons 
appearing in one gallery. 

Thirdly, It will be manifest that there are no objects in 
any one picture which could not be seen in one point of 
view. Hereby the Abbé Terrasson’s whole Criticism will 
fall to the ground, which amounts but to this, that the 
general objects of the heavens, stars, and sea, with the par- 
ticular prospect cf towns, fields, &c. could never be seen alt 
at once. Homer was incapable of so absurd a thought, nor 
could these heavenly bedies (had he intended them fora 
picture) have ever been seen together from one point; for 
the constellations and the full moon, for example, could 
never be seen at once with the sun. But the celestial bodies 
were placed on the boss, as the ocean at the margin of the 
shield: these were no parts of the painting, but the former 
was only an ornament to the projection in the middle, and 
the latter a frame round about it: in the same manner as. 
the divisions, projections, or angles of a roof are left to be 
ornamented at the discretion of the painter, with foliage, 
architecture, grotesque, or what he pleases: however his 
judgment will be still more commendable, if he contrives 
to make even these extrinsical parts, to bear some allusion 
to the main design: it is this which Homer has done, in 
placing a sort of sphere in the middle, and the ocean at the 
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border, of a work, which was so expressly intended to re- 
present the universe. 

I proceed now to the detail of the shield; in which the 
words of Homer being first translated, an attempt will be 
made to show with what exact order all that he describes 
may enter into the composition, according to the rules of 
painting. | 


SHIELD OF ACHILLES, 


DIVIDED INTO ITS SEVERAL PARTS. 


The Boss of the SurEwp. 


VERSE 483. Ἐν μὲν γαῖαν, &e.] Here Vulcan repre- 
sented the earth, the heaven, the sea, the indefatigable course 
of the sun, the moon in her full, all the celestial signs that 
crown Olympus, the Pleiades, the Hyades, the great Orion, 
and the Bear, commonly called the Wain, the only constella- 
tion which, never Lathing itself in the ocean, turns about the 
poles, and observes the course of Orion. 

The sculpture of these resembled somewhat of our terre- 
strial and celestial globes, and took up the centre of the 
shield: it is plain by the huddle in which Homer expresses 
this, that he did not describe it as a picture for a point of 
sight. 

The circumference is divided into twelve compartiments, 
each being a separate picture, as follow : | 


First Compartiment. 4 Town in Peace. 


Ἔν δὲ δύω ποίησε πόλεις,» &c.] He engraved two cities ; in 
one of them were represented nuptials and festivals. The 
spouses from their bridal chambers, were conducted through 
the town by the light of torches. Every mouth sung the 
hymenzeal song: the youths turned rapidly about in a circular 
dance: the flute and the lyre resounded: the women, every 
one in the street, standing in the porches, beheld and admired. 


1 
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In this picture, the brides preceded by torch-bearers are 
on the fore-ground: the dance in circles, and musicians 
behind them: the street in perspective on either side, the 
women and spectators in the porches, &c. dispersed through 
all the architecture. 


Second Compartiment. An Assembly of People. 


Λαοὶ δ᾽ εἰν ὠγορῇ, &e.] There was seen a number of people 
in the market place, and two men disputing warmly : the 
occasion was the payment of a fine for a murder, which one 
affirmed before the people he had paid, the other denied to have 
received ; both demanded, that the affair should be determined 
by the judgment of an arbiter: the acclamations of the multi- 
tude favoured sometimes the one party, sometimes the other. 

Here is a fine plan for a master-piece of expression ; any 
judge of painting will see our author has chosen that cause 
which, of all others, would give occasion to the greatest 
variety of expression; the father, the murderer, the wit- 
nesses, and the different passions of the assembly, would 
afford an ample field for this talent even to Raphael him- 
self. 


Third Compartiment. The Senate. 


Κήρυκες δ᾽ ἄρα λαὸν ἐρήτυον, &c.] The heralds ranged the 
people in order: the reverend elders were seated on seats of 
polished stone in the sacred circle; they rose up and declared 
their judgment, each in his turn, with the sceptre in his hand : 
two talents of gold were laid in the middle of the circle, to be 
given to him who should pronounce the most equitable judg- 
ment. 

The judges are seated in the centre of the picture; one 
(who is the principal figure) standing up as speaking; ano- 
ther in an action of rising, as in order to speak: the ground 
about them a prospect of the Forum, filled with auditors 


and spectators. _ 
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Fourth Compartiment. 4 Town in War. 


Τὴν δ᾽ ἑτέρην πόλιν, &e.| The other city was besieged by two 

glittering armies: they were not agreed whether to sack the 
town, or to divide all the booty of it into two equal parts, to be 
shared between them: meantime the besieged secretly armed 
themselves for an ambuscade. Their wives, children, and old 
men were posted to defend their walls: the warriors marched 
from the town with Pallas and Mars at their head: the 
deities were of gold, and had golden armours, by the glory of 
which they were distinguished above the men, as well as by 
their superior stature, and more elegant proportions. | 

This subject may be thus disposed: the town pretty near 
the eye, across the whole picture, with the old men upon 
the walls; the chiefs of each army on the fore-ground : their 
different opinions for putting the town to the sword, or 
sparing it on account of the booty, may be expressed by 
some having their hands on their swords, and looking up to 
the city, others stopping them, or in an action of persuading 
against it. Behind, in prospect, the townsmen may be seen 
going out from the back gates, with the two deities at their 
head. « 

Homer here gives a clear instance of what the ancients 
always practised ; the distinguishing the Gods and Goddesses 
by characters of majesty or beauty somewhat superior to 
nature; we constantly find this in their statues, and to this 
the modern masters owe the grand taste in the perfection of 
their figures. 


Fifth Campartiment. dn Ambuscade. 


Οἱ δ᾽ ore ῥ᾽ ἵκανον, &c.] Being arrived at the river where 
they designed their ambush (the place where the cattle were 
watered) they disposed themselves along the bank, covered with 
their arms: two spies lay at a distance from them, observing 
when the oxen and the sheep should come to drink. They 
came immediately, followed by two shepherds, wha were 
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playing on their pipes, without any apprehension of their 
danger. . 

This quiet picture is a kind of repose between the last and 
the following active pieces. Here is a scene of a river and 
trees, under which lie the soldiers, next the eye of the 
spectator ; on the farther bank are placed the two spies on 
one hand, and the flocks and shepherds appear coming at a 
greater distance on the other. 


Sixth Compartiment. The Battle. 


Οἱ μέν τά προϊδόντες, &c.] The people of the town rushed 
upon them, carried off the oxen and the sheep, and killed the 
shepherds. The besiegers sitting before the town, heard the 
outcry, and mounting their horses, arrived at the bank of the 
river; where they stopped, and encountered each other with 
their spears. Discord, Tumult, and Fate raged in the midst of 
them. There might you see cruel Destiny dragging adead 
soldier through the battle ; two others she seized alive ; one of 
which was mortally wounded ; the other not yet hurt: the 
garment on her shoulders was stained with human blood: the 

JSigures appeared as if they lived, moved, and fought ; you would 
think they really dragged off their dead. 

The sheep and two shepherds lying dead upon the fore- 
ground. A battle piece fills the picture. The allegorical 
figure of the Parca or Destiny is the principal. ‘This had 
been a noble occasion for such a painter as Rubens, who has, 
with most happiness and learning, imitated the ancients in 
these fictitious and symbolical persons. 


Seventh Compartiment. Tillage. 


Ἔν δ᾽ ἐτίθει νειὸν μαλακὴν, &e.] The next piece represented a 
large field, a deep and fruitful soil, which seemed to have been 
three times ploughed ; the labourers appeared turning their 
ploughs on every side. As soon as they came to a land’s-end, 
a man presented them a bowl of wines cheered with this, they 
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turned and worked down a new furrow, desirous to hasten. to 
the next land’s-end. The field was of gold, but looked black 
behind the ploughs, as if it had really been turned up; the 
surprising effect of the art of Vulcan. 

The ploughmen must be represented on the fore-ground, 
in the action of turning at the end of the furrow. The 
invention of Homer is not content with barely putting down 
the figures, but enlivens them prodigiously with some re- 
markable circumstance: the giving a cup of wine to the 
ploughmen must occasion a fine expression in the faces. 


Eighth Compartiment. The Harvest. 


Ἔν δ᾽ ἐτίθει τέμενος. &c.] Next he represented a field of corn, 
in which the reapers worked with sharp sickles in their hands ; 
the corn fell thick along the furrows in equal rows: three 
binders were employed in making up the sheaves: the boys 
attending them, gathered up the loose swaths, and carried 
them in their arms to be bound: the lord of the field standing 
in the midst of the heaps, with a sceptre in his hand, rejoices in 
silence : his officers, at a distance, prepare a feast under the 
shade of an oak, and hold an ox ready to be sacrificed ; while 
the women mix the flour of wheat for the reapers’ supper. 

The reapers on the fore-ground, with their faces towards 
the spectators; the gatherers behind, and the children on 


the farther ground. The master of the field, who is the. 


chief figure, may be set in the middle of the picture with a 
strong light upon him, in the action of directing and point- 
ing with his sceptre: the oak, with the servants under it, the 
sacrifice, &c. on a distant ground, would altogether make a 
beautiful group of great variety. 


Ninth Compartiment. The Vintage. 


Ἔν δ᾽ ἐτίθει ταφυλῆσι, &e.] He then engraved a vineyard 
loaden with its grapes: the vineyard was gold, but the grapes 
black, and the props of them silver. A trench of dark metal, 


—— 
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and a pulisade of tin, encompassed the whole vineyard. There 
was one path in it, by which the labourers in the vineyard 
passed: young men and maids carried the fruit in woven 
baskets : in the middle of them a youth played on the lyre, and 
charmed them with his tender voice, as he sung to the strings 
(or as he sung the song of Linus :) the rest striking the ground 
with their feet in exact time, followed him in a dance, and 
accompanied his voice with their own. 

The vintage scarce needs to be painted in any colours 
but Homer’s. ‘The youths and maids toward the eye, as 
coming out of the vineyard: the inclosure, pales, gate, &c. 
on the fore-ground. ‘There is something inexpressibly 
riant in this piece, above all the rest. 


Tenth Compartiment. Animals. 


Ἔν δ᾽ ἀγέλην ποίησε Βοῶν, &c.| He graved a herd of oxen 
marching with their heads erected; those oxen (inlaid with 


᾿ gold and tin) seemed to bellow as they quitted their stall, and 


run in haste to the meadows, through which a rapid river 
rolled with resounding streams amongst the rushes: four 
herdsmen of gold attended them, followed by nine large dogs. 
Two terrible lions seize a bull by the throat, who roared as they 
dragged him along ; the dogs and the herdsmen ran to his 
rescue, but the lions having torn the bull, devoured his entrails, 
and drank his blood. The herdsmen came up with their dogs, 
and- heartened them in vain. they durst not attack the lions, 
but standing at some distance, barked at them, and shunned 
them. 

We have next a fine piece of animals, tame and savage: 
but what is remarkable is, that these animals are not coldly 
brought in to be gazed upon: the herds, dogs, and lions are 
put into action, enough to exercise the warmth and spirit 
of Rubens, or the great taste of Julio Romano. 

The lions may be next the eye, one holding the bull by 
the throat, the other tearing out his entrails: a herdsman 
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or two heartening the dogs: all these on the fore-ground. 
On the second ground another group of oxen, that seem to 
have been gone before, tossing their heads and running ; 
other herdsmen and dogs after them: and beyond them a 
prospect of the river. 


Eleventh Compartiment. Sheep. 


"Ey δὲ νομὸν, &c.] The divine artist then engraved a large 
flock of white sheep feeding along a beautiful valley. Innu- 
merable folds, cottages, and enclosed shelters, were scattered 
through the prospect. 

This is an entire landskip without human figures, an 
image of Nature solitary and undisturbed: the deepest 
repose and tranquillity is that which distinguishes it from 
the others. 


Twelfth Compartiment. The Dance. 


"Ev δὲ xopov, &e.] The skilful Vulcan then designed the 
figure and various motions of a dance, like that which Dedalus 
of old contrived in Gnossus for the fair Ariadne. There the 
young men and maidens danced hand in hand ; the maids were 
dressed in linen garments, the men in rich and shining stuffs ; 
the maids had flowery crowns on their heads ; the men had 
swords of gold hanging from their sides in belts of silver. 
Here they seem to run in aring with active feel, as swiftly as 
a wheel runs round when tried by the hand of a potter. There 
they appeared to move in many figures, and sometimes to meet, 
sometimes to wind from each other. A multitude of spectators 
stood round, delighted with the dance. In the middle two 
nimble tumblers exercised themselves in feats of activity, while 
the song was carried on by the whole circle. 

This picture includes the greatest number of persons: 
Homer himself has grouped them and marked the manner 
of the composition. This piece would excel in the different 
airs of beauty which might be given to the young menand 
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women, and the graceful attitudes in the various manners of 
dancing: on which account the subject might be fit for 
Guido, or perhaps could be no where better executed than 
in our own country. 


The Borver of the Surexp. 


Ἔν δ᾽ ἐτίθει ποταμοῖο, &c.] Then lastly, he represented the 
rapid course of the great ocean, which he made to roll its 
waves round the extremity of the whole circumference. 

This (as has been said before) was only the Frame to the 
whole Shield, and is therefore but slightly touched upon, 
without any mention of particular objects. 

I ought not to end this essay, without vindicating my- 
self from the vanity of treating of an art, which I love so 
much better than I understand; but I have been very 
careful to consult both the best performers and judges in 
painting. I cannot neglect this occasion of saying, how 
happy I think myself in the favour of the most distinguished 
masters of that art. Sir Godfrey Kmeller in particular 
allows me to tell the world, that he entirely agrees with my 
sentiments on this subject: and I cannot help wishing that 
he who gives this testimony to Homer, would ennoble so 
great a design by his own execution of it. Vulcan never 
wrought for Thetis with more readiness and affection, than 
Sir Godfrey has done for me: and so admirable a picture 
of the whole universe could not be a more agreeable present 
than he has obliged me with, in the portraits of some of 
those persons, who are to me the dearest objects in it. Ρ, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE RECONCILIATION OF ACHILLES AND AGAMEMNON 


THETIS brings to her son the armour made by Vulcan. 
She preserves the body of his friend from corruption, and 
commands him to assemble the army, io declare his resent- 
ment at an end. Agamemnon and Achilles are solemnly re- 
conciled: the speeches, presents, and ceremonies on that oc- 
casion. Achilles is with great difficulty persuaded to refrain 
from the batile till the troops have refreshed themselves by the 
advice of Ulysses. The presents are conveyed tothe tent of 
Achilles ; where Briseis laments over the body of Patroclus. 
The hero obstinately refuses all repast, and gives himself up 
to lamentations for his friend. Minerva descends to strengthen 
him, by the order of Jupiter. He arms for the fight: his 
appearance described. He addresses himself to his horses, 
and reproaches them with the death of Patroclus. One of 
them is miraculously endued with voice, and inspired to pro- 
phesy his fate ; but the hero, not astonished by that prodigy, 
rushes with fury to the combat. 

The thirteenth day. The scene is on the sea-shore. P. 
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SOON as Aurora heaved her orient head 

Above the waves that blush’d with early red, 

(With new-born day to gladden mortal sight, 

And gild the courts of heaven with sacred light,) 
The’ immortal arms the Goddess-mother bears 5 
Swift to her son: her son she finds in tears 
Stretch’d o’er Patroclus’ corse ; while all the rest 
The sovereign’s sorrows in their own exprest. 

A ray divine her heavenly presence shed, 

And thus, his hand soft-touching, Thetis said. 10 


Ver. 1.7 Or thus, more concisely and accurately at the same 
time, for the two first couplets: 
When Morn in saffron robe from Ocean’s stream 
Rose, to chear Gods and mortals with her beam—. W. 
Ver. 7.] More fully to his author with these corrections : 
Stretch’d o’er Patroclus’ corse the warrior lies, 
His train responsive to his piercing cries. 
Close by -his side the Goddess takes her stand, 
And spake, with fondness as she prest his hand—. 
All beside thjs is from the imagination of our translator. W. 
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Suppress (my son) this rage of grief, and know 
It was not man, but Heaven that gave the blow; 
Behold what arms by Vulcan are bestow’d, 

Arms worthy thee, or fit to grace a God. 

Then drops the radiant burden on the ground; 15 
Clang the strong arms, and ring the shores around: 
Back shrink the Myrmidons with dread surprise, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmoved, the hero kindles at the show, 

And feels with rage divine his bosom glow ; 20 
From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, 

And flash incessant like a stream of fire : 

He turns the radiant gift; and feeds his mind 

On all the’ immortal artist had design’d. 

Goddess (he cried) these glorious arms, that shine 25 

With matchless art, confess the hand divine. 

_ Now to the bloody battle let me bend: 

But ah! the relicks of my slaughter’d friend ! 

In those wide wounds through which his spirit fled, 
Shall flies, and worms obscene, pollute the dead? 30 


Ver. 16.] A most extravagant exaggeration of our poet! I 
shall subjoin faithful Ogilby, moderately chastised, as happily 
expressive of his author: 

Then as she spake her glittering burthen flings 
Down at his feet : the high-proof’d metal rings. TW. 

Ver. 30. Shall flies, and worms obscene, pollute the dead? The 
eare which Achilles takes in this place to drive away the flies from 
the dead body of Patroclus, seems to us a mean employment, and ἃ 
care unworthy of a hero. But that office was regarded by Homer, 
and by all the Greeks of his time, as a pious duty consecrated by 
custom and religion ; which obliged the kindred and friends of the 
deceased to watch his corpse, and prevent any corruption before the 
solemn day of his funerals. It is plain this devoir was thought an 
indispensable one, since Achilles could not discharge himself of it 
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That unavailing care be laid aside, 
(The azure Goddess to her son replied) 
Whole years untouch’d, uninjured shall remain, 
Fresh as in life, the carcase of the slain. 
But go, Achilles (as affairs require) 35 
Before the Grecian peers renounce thine ire: 
Then uncontroll’d in boundless war engage, 
And Heaven with strength supply the mighty rage! 
Then in the nostrils of the slain she pour’d 
Nectareous drops, and rich Ambrosia shower’d 40 
O’er all the corse. The flies forbid their prey, 
Untouch’d it rests, and sacred from decay. 
Achilles to the strand obedient went ; 
The shores resounded with the voice he sent. 


but by imposing it upon his mother. It is also clear, that in those 
times the preservation of a dead body was accounted a very impors 
tant matter, since the Goddesses themselves, nay the most delicate 
of the Goddesses, made it the subject of their utmost attention. As 
Thetis preserves the body of Patroclus, and chases from it those in- 
sects that breed in the wounds and cause putrefaction, so Venus is 
employed day and night about that of Hector, in driving away the 
dogs to which Achilles had exposed it. Apollo, on his part, 
covers it with a thick cloud, and preserves its freshness amidst the 
greatest heats of the sun: and this care of the deities over the dead 
was looked upon by men as a fruit of their piety. P: 
Ver. 32.] After this verse, two of his author are passed in 

silence, to this purport : 

Myself will try to drive the flies away ; 

That forward race, which makes the slain it’s prey. W. 

Ver. 35.] The following plain representation is faithful to the 

original : 

But go, my son, this hour to council call 

The Grecian heroes ; there, before them all, 

Renounce thine anger with the king of men ; 

And arm for war, and be thyself agen. Ww. 

not 


* 
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The heroes heard, and all the naval train 45 
That tend the ships or guide them o’er the main. 
Alarm’d, transported, at the well-known sound, 
Frequent and full, the great assembly crown’d ; 
Studious to see that terror of the plain, 
Long lost to battle, shine in arms again. 50 
Tydides and Ulysses first appear, 
Lame with their wounds, and leaning on the spear ; 
These on the sacred seats of council placed, 
The king of men, Atrides, came the last : : 
He too sore wounded by Agenor’s son. | 55 
Achilles (rising in the midst) begun. 

O Monarch ! better far had been the fate 
Of thee, of me, of all the Grecian state, 
If (ere the day when by mad passion sway’d, 
Rash we contended for the black-eyed maid) 60 
Preventive Dian had dispatch’d her dart, 
And shot the shining mischief to the heart! 


Ver. 51.] Our poet here, very injudiciously and, against all 
previous probability, follows Ogilby and Dacier. The following 
translation is exact : 

Tydides brave and great Laértes’ son, 

Servants of Mars, each leaning on his spear, 

Came limping, still oppress’d with grievous wounds ; 

And at the council’s entrance took their seats. 
And these are mentioned by way of eminence, that the reader may 
infer the great eagerness of the’rest, when even wounds could not 
keep these two from appearing on this occasion. Ww. 

Ver. 54.] Our translator is too rapid. Thus his author: 

But last came Atreus’ son, the king of men ; 

He wounded also, in sharp battle pierced - 

By Co6n’s brazen spear, Antenor’s son. 

Soon as the thronging Grecians all were met, 

Achilles, swift of foot, uprose, and spake. γε. 
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Then many a hero had not press’d the shore, 

Nor Troy’s glad fields been fatten’d with our gore: 
Long, long shall Greece the woes we caused bewail, 
And sad posterity repeat the tale. 66 
But this, no more the subject of debate, 

Is past, forgotten, and resign’d to fate : 


Why should (alas) a mortal man, as I, 


Burn with a fury that can never die ? 70 
Here then my anger ends: let war succeed, 
And even as Greece has bled, let Ilion bleed. 
Now call the hosts, and try, if in our sight, 
Troy yet shall dare to camp a second night! 
I deem, their mightiest, when this arm he knows, 75 
Shall ’scape with transport, and with joy repose. 
He said: his finish’d wrath with loud acclaim 
The Greeks accept, and shout Pelides’ name. 
When thus, not rising from his lofty throne, 
In state unmoved, the king of men begun. 80 
Hear me, ye sons of Greece ! with silence hear ! 
And grant your monarch an impartial ear ; 
Awhile your loud, untimely joy suspend, 
And let your rash, injurious clamours end : 
Unruly murmurs, or ill-timed applause, 85 
Wrong the best speaker, and the justest cause. 


Ver. 63.] Our translator consulted his own ease in this passage, 
more than fidelity to his original. Thus? 

Troy had not dealt such wasting slaughter round : 

Greeks in such numbers had not bit the ground. 

Thus Troy and Hector profit by my rage, 

But Greece shall wail our strife from age to age. 

‘Yet will we leave our former feuds to rest, 

And quell the rising passion of our breast, W. 
Ver. 71.] This couplet is interpolated by our countryman. W. 

VOL, III, I 
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Nor charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire debate : 
Know, angry Jove, and all-compelling Fate, _ 

With fell Erinnys, urged my wrath that day 

When from Achilles’ arms I forced the prey. 90 
What then could I, against the will of Heaven ? 

Not by myself, but vengeful Ate driven ; 

She, Jove’s dread daughter, fated to infest 

The race of mortals, entered in my breast. 

Not on the ground that haughty, Fury treads, 98 
But prints her lofty footsteps on the heads 

Of mighty men ; inflicting.as she goes 
Long-festering wounds, inextricable woes ! 

Of old, she stalk’d amid the bright abodes ; 

And Jove himself, the Sire of men and gods, 100 
The world’s great ruler, felt her venom’d -dart ; 
Deceived by Juno’s wiles, and female art. 

For when Alcmena’s nine long months were run, 
And Jove expected his immortal son ; Ὁ 


Ver. 93. She, Jove’s dread daughter, futed to infest 
The race of mortals i) 


It appears from hence, that the ancients owned a Demon, 


created by God himself, and totally taken up in doing mischief, ° 


This fiction is very remarkable, in as much as it proves that the 


Pagans knew that a demon of discord and malediction was in 
heaven, and afterwards precipitated to earth, which perfectly agrees 
with holy history. St. Justin will have it, that Homer attained to 
the knowledge thereof in Higypt, and that he had even read what 
Isaiah writes, chap. xiv. How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning, how art thou cut down to the ground 
which didst weaken the nations! But our poet could not have 
seen the prophecy of Isaiah, because he lived 100, or 150 years 
before that prophet ; and this anteriority of time makes this passage 
the more observable. Homer therein bears authentick witness to 
the truth of the story, of an angel thrown from heaven, and gives 
this testimony above 100 years before one of the greatest prophets 
spoke of it. Dacier. +P. 
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To Gods and Goddesses the’ unruly joy 105 
He show’d, and vaunted of his matchless boy : 

From us (he said) this day an infant springs, 

Fated to rule, and born a King of Kings. 

Saturnia ask’d an oath, to vouch the truth, 

And fix dominion on the favour’d youth. 110 
The Thunderer, unsuspicious of the fraud, 
Pronounced those solemn words that bind a God. 
The joyful Goddess, from Olympus’ height, 

Swift to Achaian Argos bent her flight ; 

Scarce seven moons gone, lay Sthenelus’s wife; 115 
She push’d her lingering infant into life: 

Her charms Alcmena’s ‘coming labours stay, 

And stop the babe, just issuing to the day. 

Then bids Saturnius bear his oath in mind ; 

« A youth (said she) of Jove’s immortal kind 120 
“Is this day born: from Sthenelus he springs, 

« And claims thy promise to be King of Kings.” 
Grief seized the Thunderer, by his oath engaged ; 
Stung to. the soul, he sorrow’d and he raged. 

From his ambrosial head, where perch’d she sat, 125 
He suatch’d the Fury-Goddess of debate, 

The dread, the irrevocable oath he swore, 

The’ immortal seats should ne’er behold her more ; : 


Ver. 125,1 Our admirable translator, from an ignorance of 
his author’s language, has committed a most ridiculous mistake in’ 
this passage, though all-his predecessors might have taught him 
better. We may construct a tolerable couplet from Chapman's 
rhymes, and faithful to Homer’s sense : 

Then by-her fair-tress’ d head in-fury caught 
Pernicious Ate, who the mischief wrought. W. 
I2 
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And whirld her headlong down, for ever driven 
From bright Olympus and the starry heaven: 190 
Thence on the nether world the Fury fell ; 
Ordain’d with man’s contentious race to dwell. 
Full oft? the God his son’s hard toils bemoan’d, 
Cursed the dire Fury, and in secret groan’d. 
Even thus, like Jove himself, was I misled, 135 
While raging Hector heap’d our camps with dead. 
What can the errors of my rage atone ? 
My martial troops, my treasures are thy own: 
This instant from the navy shall be sent. 
Whate’er Ulysses promised at thy tent: 140 
But thou! appeased, propitious to our prayer, 
Resume thy arms, and shine again in war. 
O king of nations! whose superior sway 
(Returns Achilles) all our hosts obey! 
To keep or send the presents, be thy care ; 145 
To us, ’tis equal: all we ask is war. 
While yet we talk, or but an instant shun 
The fight, our glorious work remains undone. 
Let every Greek, who sees my spear confound 
The Trojan ranks, and deal destruction round, 150 
Ver. 137.] Our translator gives but a careless representation 

of his author. The following version to the conclusion of the 
speech is literal : 

Since I thus err’d, by Jove bereaved of sense, 

By gifts immense my wrong shall be redeem’d. 

Rise to the war thyself, and rouze our troops : 

Be thine those gifts, which yesterday, from me, 

Divine Ulysses promised in thy tent ; 

But, if it please thee, wait, though hot for war, 


Till from the ship my people presents bring 
To glad thy sight, and satisfy thy soul. Ww. 
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With emulation, what I act, survey, 
And learn from thence the business of the day. 

The son of Peleus thus: and thus replies 
The great in council, Ithacus the wise. 
Though, godlike, thou art by no toils opprest, 155 
At least our armies claim repast and rest : 
Long and laborious must the combat be, 
When by the Gods inspired, and led by thee. 
Strength is derived from spirits and from blood, 
And those augment by generous wine and food; 160 
What boastful son of war, without that stay, 
Can last a hero through a single day ? 
Courage may prompt ; but, ebbing out his strength, 
Mere unsupported man must yield at length; 164 
Shrunk with dry famine, and with toils declined, 
The drooping body will desert the mind : 
But built anew with strength-conferring fare, 
With limbs and soul untamed he tires a war. 
Dismiss the people then, and give command, 
With strong repast to hearten every band : 170 
But let the presents to Achilles made, 
In full assembly of all Greece be laid, 


Ver. 154.] The translator’s observance of the original, through- 
out this passage, the subjoined attempt will show: 
When spake the chief of wily schemes renown’d: 
Not thus, divine Achilles! though so stout, 
Urge against Ilium, to engage their foes, 
The Achaians fasting ; soon no conflict short 
Will rise, when first our squadrons battle join, 
And God inspires the combatants with strength ; 
But bid the Grecians at their ships partake 
Both bread and wine, whence strength and vigour flow. W. 
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The king of men shall rise in public sight, 

And solemn swear (observant of the rite) 

That spotless as she came, the maid removes, 175 

Pure from his arms, and guiltless of his loves. 

That done, a sumptuous banquet shall be made, 

And the full price of injured honour paid. 

Stretch not henceforth, O prince! thy sovereign might, 

Beyond the bounds of reason and of right ; 180 

Tis the chief praise that e’er to kings belong’d, 

To right with justice whom with power they wrong’d. 
To him the monarch. Just is thy decree, 

Thy words give joy, and Wisdom breathes in thee. 

Each due atonement gladly I prepare ; 185 

And Heaven regard me as 1 justly swear! 

Here then awhile let Greece assembled stay, 

Nor great Achilles grudge this short delay ; 

Till from the fleet our presents be convey’d, 

And, Jove attesting, the firm compact made. 190 

A train of noble youth the charge shall bear ; 

These to select, Ulysses, be thy care: 


Ver. 174.] The conclusion of this verse is a wretched insignifi- | 


cant piece of patch-work, for mere convenience. Thus? more 
faithfully : 

The king, to give thy jealous spirit peace, 

Shall solemn swear before assembled Greece. 
The next couplet envelops the nakedness of his author in a delicate 
robe of the happiest workmanship that poetical ingenuity could 
possibly have framed for this occasion. Ogilby has preserved the 
pure simplicity of the original : 

Then let him swear he ne’er the lady knew, 

And did with her as men with women do: 
who, with Homer, has a noble advocate in Milton, Par. Lost, 
v. 313——319, whither I refer the reader. W. 


= 
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In order rank’d let all our gifts appear, 
And the fair train of captives close the rear : 
Talthybius shall the victim boar convey, 195 
Sacred to Jove, and yon’ bright orb of day. 

For this (the stern A¢acides replies) 
Some less important season may sufiice, 
When the stern fury of the war is o’er, 
And wrath extinguish’d burns my breast no more. 
By Hector slain, their faces to the sky, 201 
All grim with gaping wounds, our heroes lie : 
Those call to war ; and might my voice incite, 
Now, now, this instant, should commence the fight : 
Then, when the day’s complete, let generous bowls, 
And copious banquets, glad your weary souls. 206 
Let not my palate know the taste of food, 
ὝΠΙῚ my insatiate rage be cloy’d with blood : 
Pale lies my friend, with wounds disfigured o’er, 
And his cold feet are pointed to the door. 210 
Revenge is all my soul! no meaner care, 
Interest, or thought, has room to harbour there: 
Destruction be my feast, and mortal wounds, 
And scenes of blood, and agonizing sounds. 

O first of Greeks (Ulysses thus rejoin’d) 215 
The best and bravest of the warrior-kind ! 


Ver. 213.] This mode of expression is a happy improvement on 
his original, which says merely : 
——Nought, then, my soul regards, 
But slaughter, blood, and struggling groans of men, W. 
Ver. 215.] Our poet is too concise with this elegant passage. 
For this reason, and because our English translators have not 
entered into the proper spirit of it, I shall subjoin a literal version : 


3 
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Thy praise it is in dreadful camps to shine, 

But old experience and calm wisdom, mine. 

Then hear my counsel, and to reason yield, 

The bravest soon are satiate of the field ; 220 
Though vast the heaps that strow the crimson plain, 
The bloody harvest brings but little gain ; 

The scale of conquest ever wavering lies, 

Great Jove but turns it, and the victor dies ! 


Ulysses, fraught with counsels, thus replied : 
Achilles! son of Peleus! first of Greeks! 
Thou far excellest, in brandishing the spear, 
My feebler powers ; but use and age, perchance, 
Have given me wisdom far transcending thine. W. 
_ Ver. 223.] Our poet mistakes his author, deceived, perhaps, by 
Ogilby. I shall continue an exact and plain version from the 
former specimen : 
Then let thy heart with patience hear my words. 
Soon are men sated of that fight, in which, 
Though steel with plenteous crops may strew the ground, 
Small is the harvest, when the scales are turn’d 
By Jove, great arbiter of wars to men. 
°Tis most unfit that Greece should mourn the dead 
With fasting. When such ranks are daily mown 
In fight, what respite could our sufferings find? 
Let those, who scape the ruin of the field, 
Think on their food again, and thus be strong 
To wage continued battle with the foes, 
In vests of stubborn steel. Their summons now 
Let all receive, nor shrink the’ approaching fight. 
This summons slighted shall severely rue 
Each loiterer at the ships. Impetuous now 
Bear we on Troy the thickening storm of war. 
And the reason of a scanty harvest in the present case, after the 
inclination of the scales by Jupiter, was the speedy asylum, which 
the Trojans would find at hand in their walls and bulwarks: nor do 
I find, that any translator or interpreter has seen the true meaning 
of the passage, if this now ‘stated be indeed the true meaning ; of 
‘which I entertain no doubt. W. 
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The great, the bold, by thousands daily fall, 
And endless were the grief, to weep for all. 
Eternal sorrows what avails to shed ? 

Greece honours not with solemn fasts the dead : 
Enough, when death demands the brave, to pay 
The tribute of a melancholy day. 

One chief with patience to the grave resign’d, 
Our care devolves on others left behind. 

Let generous food supplies of strength produce, 
Let rising spirits flow from sprightly juice, 


Let their warm heads with scenes of battle glow, 


And pour new furies on the feebler foe. 
Yet a short interval, and none shall dare 
Expect a second summons to the war; 
Who waits for that, the dire effect shall find, 
If trembling in the ships he lags behind. 
Embodied, to the battle let us bend, 

And all at once on haughty Troy descend. 
And now the delegates Ulysses sent, 
To bear the presents from the royal tent. 
The sons of Nestor, Phyleus’ valiant heir, 

Thias and Merion, thunderbolts of war, 
With Lycomedes of Creiontian strain, 
And Melanippus, form’d the chosen train. 


‘Swift as the word was given, the youths obey’d; 


Twice ten bright vases in the midst they laid ; 


_A row of six fair tripods then succeeds ; 


And twice the number of high-bounding steeds : 
Seven captives next a lovely line compose ; 


‘The eighth Briseis, like the blooming rose, 
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Closed the bright band: great Ithacus, before, 255 

First of the train, the golden talents bore: 

The rest in public view the chiefs dispose, 

A splendid scene! then Agamemnon rose : 

The boar Talthybius held : the Grecian lord 

Drew the broad cutlass sheath’d beside his sword : 

The stubborn bristles from the victim’s brow 261 

He crops, and offering meditates his vow. 

His hands uplifted to the’ attesting skies, 

On heaven’s broad marble roof were fix’d his eyes. 

The solemn words a deep attention draw, 265 

And Greece around sat thrill’d with sacred awe. 
Witness thou first! thou greatest power above ! 

All-good, all-wise, and all-surveying Jove ! 

And mother earth, and heaven’s revolving light, 

And ye, fell Furies of the realms of night, 270 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 

For perjured kings, and all who falsely swear ! 

The black-eyed maid inviolate removes, 

Pure and unconscious of my manly loves. 

If this be false, Heaven all its vengeance shed, 275 

And level’d thunder strike my guilty head! 


Ver. 254.] | The simile is from the translator. Thus? 
Then, fairest of the fair, Briseis goes. Ww. 
Ver. 272. | These perjured kings are engrafted on the passage by 
our translator, who let no opportunity pass by, when this race of 
beings could by any contrivance be brought into the least coin~ 
cidence with his subject, of exhibiting them to disadvantage. W. 
Ver. 275.] Thus, more exactly : 
If this be false, may Heaven avenging shed 
The woes in store for perjurics on my head, W. 
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With that, his weapon deep inflicts the wound: 
The bleeding savage tumbles to the ground : 
The sacred herald rolls the victim slain 
(A feast for fish) into the foaming main. 280 
Then thus Achilles. Hear, ye Greeks! and know 
Whate’er we feel, ’tis Jove inflicts the woe: 
Not else Atrides could our rage inflame, 
Nor from my arms, unwilling, force the dame. 
"Twas Jove’s high will alone, o’er-ruling all, 985 
That doom’d our strife, and doom’d the Greeks to fall. 
Go then, ye chiefs! indulge the genial rite ; 
Achilles waits ye, and expects the fight. 
The speedy council at his word adjourn’d : 
To their black vessels all the Greeks return’d. 290 
Achilles sought his tent. His train before 
March’d onward, bending with the gifts they bore. 
Those in the tents the squires industrious spread ; 
The foaming coursers to the stalls they led : 
To their new seats the female captives move: 295 
Briseis, radiant as the queen of love, 


Ver. 278.] This verse is gratuitous, and, in my opinion, not 
happy in it’s expression. The following representation is more 
close to it’s original: 

Then, as he spake, his unrelenting knife, 

Plunged in the stomach, robs the boar of life. 

Talthybius, whirling, throws the victim slain, 

A feast for fishes, to the foaming main. 

Then rose Achilles: “ Heavenly sire! of woes 

“ A numerous train thy will on man bestows ! ᾽ἢ W. 

Ver. 279. Rolls the victim into the main.] For it was not lawful 
to eat the flesh of the victims that were sacrificed in confirmation 


-of oaths; such were victims of malediction. Eustathius. P. 
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Slow asshe past, beheld with sad survey 
Where, gash’d with cruel wounds, Patroclus lay. 
Prone on the body fell the heavenly fair, 
Beat her sad breast, and tore her golden hair: 300 
All beautiful in grief, her humid eyes 
Shining with tears she lifts, and thus she cries. 
Ah youth for ever dear, for ever kind, 
Once tender friend of my distracted mind! 
I left thee fresh in life, in beauty gay ; 305 
Now find thee cold, inanimated clay! 
What woes my wretched race of life attend ! 
Sorrows on sorrows, never doom’d to end ! 
The first loved consort of my virgin bed 
Before these eyes in fatal battle bled : 310 
My three brave brothers in one mournful day 
All trod the dark, irremeable way : 
Thy friendly hand uprear’d me from the plain, 
And dried my sorrows for a husband slain ; 
Achilles’ care you promised I should prove, 315 
The first, the dearest partner of his love ; 


Ver. 315. Achilles’ care you promised, &c.| In these days when. 


our manners are so different from those of the ancients, and we see 
none of those dismal catastrophes which laid whole kingdoms waste, 
and subjected princesses and queens to the power of the conqueror ; 
it will perhaps seem astonishing, that a princess of Briseis’s birth, 
the very day that her father, brothers, and husband were killed by 
Achilles, should suffer herself to be comforted, and even flattered 
with the hopes of becoming the spouse of the murderer. But such 
were the manners of those times, as ancient histery testifies: and a 
poet represents them as they were ; but if there was a necessity for 
justitying them, it might be said that slavery was at that time so 
terrible, that in truth a princess like Briseis was pardonable, to 
chuse rather to become Achilles’s wife than his slave. Dacier. P, 
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That rites divine should ratify the band, 

And make me Empress in his native land. 

Accept these grateful tears! for thee they flow, 

For thee, that ever felt another’s woe! 320 

Her sister captives echo’d groan for groan, 

Nor mourn’d Patroclus’ fortunes, but their own. 
The leaders press’d the chief on every side ; 
Unmoved he heard them, and with sighs denied. 

If yet Achilles have a friend, whose care 325 
Is bent to please him, this request forbear : 

"Till yonder sun descend, ah let me pay 
To grief and anguish one abstemious day. 

He spoke, and from the warriors turn’d his face: 
Yet still the brother-kings of Atreus’ race, 330 
Nestor, Idomeneus, Ulysses sage, 

And Phoenix, strive to calm his grief and rage: 
His rage they calm not, nor his grief controul ; 
He groans, he raves, he sorrows from his soul. 

Thou too, Patroclus! (thus his heart he vents) 335 
Once spread the’ inviting banquet in our tents: 

Thy sweet society, thy winning care, 
Once staid Achilles, rushing to the war. 


Ver, 323.] Ogilby, corrected, is more faithful : 
The seniors round, with prayers, the chief advise 
To take refreshment : he, with sobs, denies, Υ. 
Ver. 331.] This intermixture of angry passion is unauthorised 
by his original. I would thus rectify the translation by the proper 
standard : 
Nestor, Idomeneus, Ulysses sage, 
And Pheenix, strive his sorrows to assuage. 
War, war his whole delight! no words controul 
The deep, recurrent anguish of his soul. W. 
Ver. 887.) The rhyme of this couplet is not to be commended, 
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But now alas! to death’s cold arms resign’d, 


What banquet but revenge can glad my mind? 340 


What greater sorrow could afflict my breast, 

What more, if hoary Peleus were deceased ? 

Who now, perhaps, in Phthia dreads to hear 

His son’s sad fate, and drops a tender tear. 

What more, should Neoptolemus the brave 94 
(My only offspring) sink into the grave? 

If yet that offspring lives, (I distant far, 

Of all neglectful, wage a hateful war.) 

I could not this, this cruel stroke attend ; 

Fate claim’d Achilles, but might spare his friend. 350 
I hoped Patroclus might survive, to rear 

My tender orphan with a parent’s care, 

From Scyros’ isle conduct him o’er the main, 

And glad-his eyes with his paternal reign, 

The lofty palace, and the large domain. 355 } 
For Peleus breathes no more the vital air ; 

Or drags a wretched life of age and care, 

But ’till the news of my sad fate invades 

His hastening soul, and sinks him to the shades. 
Sighing he said: his grief the heroes join’d, 360 
Each stole a tear for what he left behind. 


and the turn of sense not correspondent to his author. The fol- 
lowing attempt is exact : 

Thou too hast oft, most dear unhappy friend ! 

For me placed sweet refreshment in the tent 

With haste officious, when our eager Greeks 

Prepared for Troy the tear-producing fight. 

Now lyest thou gored with wounds ; and loaths my soul 

Both meat and drink, though plenty crown the board, 

For loss of thee ; nor could the doleful] news 

Of my sire’s death inflict a deeper wound. af 
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Their mingled grief the sire of heaven survey’d, 
And thus with pity, to his blue-eyed Maid. 

Is then Achilles now no more thy care, 
And dost thou thus desert the great in war ? 365 
Lo, where yon’ sails their canvas wings extend, 
All comfortless he sits, and wails his friend ; 
Ere thirst and want his forces have opprest, 
Haste and infuse ambrosia in his breast. 

He spoke; and sudden at the word of Jove, 370 
Shot the descending Goddess from above. 
So swift through ether the shrill Harpy springs, 
The wide air floating to her ample wings. 
To great Achilles she her flight addrest, | 
And pour’d divine ambrosia in his breast, 375 
With nectar sweet, (refection of the Gods !) 
Then, swift ascending, sought the bright abodes. 
_ Now issued from the ships the warrior train, 
And like a deluge pour’d upon the plain. 
As when the piercing blasts of Boreas blow, 8380 
And scatter o’er the fields the driving snow ; 
From dusky clouds the fleecy winter flies, 
Whose dazzling lustre whitens all the skies: 
So helms succeeding helms, so shields from shields 
Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields ; 385 
Broad glittering breast-plates, spears with pointed rays, 
Mix in one stream, reflecting blaze on blaze: 


Ver. 879.] This szmile is without any authority from his 
original, and unseasonably anticipates that which immediately 
follows.. Thus? 


And pour their thick battalions o'er the plain. WwW. 
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Thick beats the centre as the coursers bound, 
With splendour flame the skies, and laugh the fields 


around. 
Full in the midst, high-towering o’er the rest, 


His limbs in arms divine Achilles drest ; 391. 


Arms which the father of the fire bestow’d, 

Forged on the’ eternal anvils of the God. 

Grief and revenge his furious heart inspire, 

His glowing eye-balls roll with living fire ; 395 

He grinds his teeth, and furious with delay 

O’erlooks the’ embattled host, and hopes the bloody day. 
The silver cuishes first his thighs infold : 

Then o’er his breast was braced the hollow gold : 

The brazen sword a various baldric tied, 400 

That, starr’d with gems, hung glittering at his side ; 

And like the moon, the broad refulgent shield 

Blazed with long rays, and gleam’d athwart the field. 
So to night-wandering sailors, pale with fears, 

Wide o'er the watery waste a light appears, 405 


Ver. 390.] The following attempt is more compact, and far 
closer to the sentiments and language of Homer; which must 
excuse the vanity of an apparent competition : 

Tower’d in the midst Pelides, chief divine ! 

Like flames of fire, his vivid eye-balls shine: 

The warrior’s teeth with gnashing fury sound ; 

Grief wrung his bosom with a deadly wound. 

On fire to bathe in blood the Trojan bands, 

He takes his arms, the work of Vulcan’s hands. W. 
Ver. 400.] Our translator indulges his fancy. The following 

effort is verbally exact : 

He round his shoulders threw the brazen sword, 

With silver studs; then took his strong huge shield ; 

It’s surface gleam’d a radiance like the moon. WwW. 
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Which on the far-seen mountain blazing high, 
Streams from some lonely watch-tower to the sky: 
With mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again ; 
Loud howls the storm, and drives them o’er the main. 
Next his high head the helmet graced ; behind 410 
The sweepy crest hung floating in the wind : 
Like the red star, that from his flaming hair 
Shakes down diseases, pestilence, and war: 
So stream’d the golden honours from his head, 
Trembled the sparkling plumes, and the loose glories 
shed. 415 
The chief beholds himself with wondering eyes ; 
His arms he poises, and his motions tries ; 
Buoy’d by some inward force, he seems to swim, 
And feels a pinion lifting every limb. 
And now he shakes his great paternal spear, 420 
Ponderous and huge; which not a Greek could rear. 


Ver. 404,] The conclusion of this verse is a paltry clause, for 
convenience only, unworthy of our translator. I shall give a plain 
version of the simile, to discover his embellishments to the English 
reader : 

As from the sea to distant sailors show 

The flames far-blazing on a mountain’s brow 

From aswain’s lonely cot: o’er ocean roam 

The’ unwilling wanderers from their friends and home: 
Thus from Achilles’ shield the splendors rise, 

The shield all-beauteous! and illume the skies. Ww. 

Ver. 413.] The luxuriant amplification of our translator can 
only be seen by an English reader through the medium of a literal 
version : 


-then took his solid helm, 
And placed it on his head: the horse-hair’d helm 
Beam’d like a star, and waved it’s floating gold, 
Pour’d in full stream by Vulcan from the crest. W. 
Ver. 420.) Or, more exactly, thus: 
VOL, III. K 
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From Pelion’s cloudy top an.ash entire 

Old Chiron fell’d, and shaped it for his sire ; 

A spear which stern Achilles only wields, 

The death of heroes and the dread of fields : 
Automedon and Alcimus prepare 


ἘΣ 
[9] 
wt 


The’ immortal coursers, and the radiant car. 

(The silver traces sweeping at their side) 

Their fiery mouths resplendent. bridles tied, 

The ivory-studded reins, return’d behind, 430 

Waved o’er their backs, and to the chariot join’d. 

The charioteer then whirl’d the lash around, 

And swift ascended at one active bound. — 

All bright in heavenly arms, above his squire 

Achilles mounts, and sets the field on fire; A35 

Not brighter Phoebus in the’ ethereal way, 

Flames from his chariot, and restores the day. 

High o’er the host, all terrible he stands, 

And thunders to his steeds these dread commands. 
Xanthus and Balius! of Podarges’ strain, . 440 

(Unless ye boast that heavenly race in vain) 

Be swift, be mindful of the load ye bear, 

And learn to make your master more your care : 


Through falling squadrons bear my slaughtering 


sword, . 
Nor, as ye left Patroclus, leave your lord. 445 


Then from it’s stand his huge strong spear he takes: 

His arm alone the masstve weapon shakes, - 

Of all the Grecian race: an ash entire 

Old Chiron fell’d, and shaped it for his sire, 

From Pelion’s top. With ease Achilles wields 

This bane of heroes, and this dread of fields. W. 
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The generous Xanthus, as the words he said, 
Seem’d sensible of woe, and droop’d his head : 
Trembling he stood before the golden wain, 
And bow’d to dust the honours of his mane, 
When, strange to tell! (so Juno will’d) he broke 450 
Kternal silence, and portentous spoke. 
Achilles! yes! this day at least we bear 
Thy rage in safety through the files of war: 
But come it will, the fatal time must come, 
Nor ours the fault, but God decrees thy doom. 455 
Not through our crime, or slowness in the course, 
Fell thy Patroclus, but by heavenly force : 
The bright far-shooting God who gilds the day, 
(Confest we saw him) tore his arms away. 
No—could our swiftness o’er the winds prevail, 460 
Or beat the pinions of the western gale, 
All were in vain—the Fates thy death demand, 
Due to a mortal and immortal hand. 

Then ceased for ever, by the Furies tied, 
His fateful voice: the’ intrepid chief replied 465 
With unabated rage—So let it be ! 
Portents and prodigies are lost on me. 
I know my fates: to die, to see no more 
My much-loved parents, and my native shore— 
Enough !—when Heaven ordains, I sink in night ; 470 
Now perish Troy ! He said, and rush’d to fight. 


Ψ 
Ver. 450.1 This inserted clause weakens the passage, in my 


opinion, and has no model in Homer. Correctly, thus: 
Ennobling Hector, tore his arms away. Ww. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE BATTLE OF THE GODS, AND THE ACTS OF ACHILLES, 


JUPITE R, upon Achilles’s return to the battle, calls a council 
of the Gods, and permits them to assist either party. The 
terrors of the combat described, when the Deities are engaged. 
Apollo encourages Aineas to meet Achilles. After a long 
conversation, these two heroes encounter ; but Aineas is pre- 
served by the assistance of Neptune. Achilles falls upon the 
rest of the Trojans, and is upon the point of killing Hector, 
but Apollo conveys him away in a cloud. Achilles pursues 
the Trojans with a great slaughter. 

The same day continues. The scene is in the field before 
Troy. i? 
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"THUS round Pelides breathing war and blood, 
Greece, sheath’d in arms, beside her vessels stood ; 
While near impending from a neighbouring height, 
Troy’s black battalions wait the shock of fight. 
Then Jove to Themis gives command, to call 5 
The Gods to council in the starry hall: 

Swift o'er Olympus’ hundred hills she flies, 

And summons all the senate of the skies. 

These shining on, in long procession come 

To Jove’s eternal adamantine dome. 10 
Not one was absent, not a rural power, 

That haunts the verdant gloom, or rosy bower, 
Fach fair-hair’d Dryad of the shady wood, 

Each azure sister of the silver flood ; 


Ver. 5.1 Our poet is very diffuse in his translation here. The 
following view of the original is exact and commensurate : 
Jove Themis bade the Gods to council call 
From high Olympus, ridg’d with hills: around 
She went, and summon’d to the dome of Jove. Ww. 


3 
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All but old Ocean, hoary sire! who keeps 15 
His ancient seat beneath the sacred deeps. 

On marble thrones with lucid columns crown’d, 
(The work of Vulcan) sat the Powers around. 

Even he* whose trident sways the watery reign, 
Heard the loud summons, and forsook the main, 20 
Assumed his throne amid the bright abodes, 

And question’d thus the Sire of Men and Gods. 

What moves the God who heaven. and earth 

commands, 
And grasps the thunder in his awful hands, 
Thus to convene the whole ethereal state ! 25 
Is Greece and Troy the subject in debate? 
Already met, the lowering hosts appear, 
And Death stands ardent on the edge of war. 

Tis true (the cloud-compelling Power replies) 
This day, we call the council of the skies 30 
In care of human race ; even Jove’s own eye | 
Sees with regret unhappy mortals die. 

Far on Olympus’ top in secret state 
Ourself will sit, and see the hand of Fate 


Work out our will. Celestial powers! descend, 35 


And as your minds direct, your succour lend 

To either host. Troy soon must lie o’erthrown, 

If uncontroll’d Achilles fights alone : 

Their troops but lately durst not meet his eyes ; 
What can they now, if in his rage he rise ? 40 


Ver. 34,] Thus, more conformably to his author: 

Ourself will sit, and wew with joy elate 

The deeds of war. Celestial Powers! descend—. Ww. 
* Neptune. ; 
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Assist them, Gods! or Ilion’s sacred wall 
May fall this day, though Fate forbids the fall. 

He said, and fired their heavenly breasts with 

rage : 

On adverse parts the warring Gods engage. 
Heaven’s awful Queen; and He whose azure round 
Girds the vast globe; the Maid in arms renown’d; 46 
Hermes, of profitable arts the sire ; 
And Vulcan, the black sovereign of the fire ; 
These to the fleet repair with instant flight ; 
The vessels tremble as the Gods alight. 50 
In aid of .Troy, Latona, Phoebus came, . 
Mars fiery-helm’d, the laughter-loving Dame, ἢ 
Xanthus whose streams in golden currents flow, 
And the chaste huntress of the silver bow. 
Ere yet the Gods their various aid employ, 55 
Each Argive bosom swell’d with manly joy, 
While great Achilles, (terror of the plain) 
Long lost to battle, shone in arms again. 
Dreadful he stood in front of all his host ; 
Pale Troy beheld, and seem’d already lost ; 60 
Her bravest heroes pant with inward fear, 
And trembling see another God of war. 

But when the Powers descending swell’d the fight, 
Then ‘Tumult rose ; fierce rage and pale affright 


Ver. 48.] More correctly and fully, thus: 
Vulcan with limping pace, fierce god of fire. Ww. 
Ver. 49.] This couplet is an unnecessary interpolation. W. 
Ver. 53.] All but the Jjirst word of this line, the proper name 
itself, is invented by the translator. WwW, 
Ver. 63.] All this deviates widely from his author, The reader 
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Varied each face ; then Discord sounds alarms, 65 
Earth echoes, and the nations rush to arms. 

Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 
And now she thunders from the Grecian walls. 

Mars hovering o’er his 'Troy his terror shrouds 

In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds: 70 
Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours 

With voice divine, from JIlion’s topmost towers; 

Now shouts to Simois, from her beauteous hill ; 

The mountain shook, the rapid stream stood still. 
Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls, 15 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the solid ground ; 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around: 
Through all their summits tremble Ida’s woods, _ 
And from their sources boil her hundred floods. 80 
Troy’s turrets totter on the rocking plain ; 

And the toss’d navies beat the heaving main. 


must reccive from me an undignified, but close, representation of the 
two verses, which correspond to these four of our poet’s version : 
But, as the Gods in human conflict close, 


Fierce Discord, spur of slaughtering hosts, arose. WwW, 


Ver. 69.] Ogilby, with slight correction, exhibits as much of 
his original in one couplet, as our translator in three : 
Mars, for his Trojans, like a tempest, roars, 
Now from the towers, now, swift, by Simois’ shores. 
Almost all beyond this Pope has given from his own fancy. W. 
Ver. 74.] Here our translator omits two verses, which may be 
thus represented to the reader : 
Thus rouse conflicting Gods each host by turns ; 
And, where they combat, fierce Contention burns. W. 
Ver. 79.] These,four noble verses represent the following dis- 
tich of his author: 
The lowest roots of fontful Ida shook, 
Her tops, Troy’s city, and the ships of Greece. W. 
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Deep in the dismal regions of the dead, 
The’ infernal Monarch rear’d his horrid head, 
Leap’d from his throne, lest Neptune’s arm should lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 86 
And pour in light on Pluto’s drear abodes, 
Abhorr’d by men, and dreadful even to Gods. 

Such war the’ immortals wage: such horrors rend 
The world’s vast concave, when the Gods contend. 


First silver-shafted Phoebus took the plain 91 


Against blue Neptune, Monarch of the main : 

The God of arms his giant bulk display’d, 

Opposed to Pallas, war’s triumphant maid. 

Against Latona march’d the son of May ; 95 
The quiver’d Dian, sister of the day, 

(Her golden arrows sounding at her side) 

Saturnia, Majesty of heaven, defied. 


With fiery Vulcan last in battle stands 


The sacred flood that rolls on golden sands; 100 
Xanthus his name with those of heavenly birth, 
But call’d Scamander by the sons of earth. 

While thus the Gods in various league engage, 
Achilles glow’d with more than mortal rage : 


Ver. 84. ] This thought is from the translator only, who omits 
another of much greater consequence. Thus? 

Even the grim Pluto, thrill’d with sudden dread, 

Leapt from his throne amidst the.silent dead ; 

Gave a loud shriek, lest Neptune’s arm should lay 

His mansions open to the flash of day ; 

To gods and men reveal the’ infernal state.— 

Black, horrid, foul, which even immortals hate. W. 
Ver. 99.] The following couplet fully expresses the original : 

’Gainst Vulcan stood that ample gulfy stream, 

Which Xanthus Gods, but men Scamander name. W. 
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Hector he sought; in search of Hector turn’d 105 

His eyes around, for Hector only burn’d; 

And burst like lightning through the ranks, and 
vow d 

To glut the God of battles with his blood. 

A&neas was the first who dared to stay ; 
Apollo wedged him in the warrior’s way, 110 
But swell’d his bosom with undaunted might, 

Half forced, and half persuaded to the fight. 
Like young Lycaon, of the royal line, 
In voice and aspect, seem’d the power divine : 
And bade the chief reflect, how late with scorn 115 
In distant threats he braved the goddess-born. 
Then thus the hero of Anchises’ strain. 
To meet Pelides you persuade in vain : 
Already have I met, nor void of fear 
Observed the fury of his flying spear; 120 
From Ida’s woods he chased us to the field, 
Our force he scatter’d, and our herds he Κη ἃ ; 
Lyrnessus, Pedasus in ashes lay ; 
But (Jove assisting) 1 survived the day. 


Ver. 107.] The szmale is due to the translator. W. 
Ver,109.] Thus more exactly, without the interpolated com- 
ments of our translator, in a single couplet : 
Against the warrior came neas, prest 
By Pheebus on, whose vigour fill’d his breast. W. 
Ver. 115.] These two verses condense a speech of his original 
to the following purport : 
Aineas, great in council, where are flown 
‘Thy boastings to Trov’s princes o’er thy wine, 


To meet in single combat Peleus’ son ? W. 
Ver. 121. ] Homer says ouly, 
From Ida; on our oxen when he feil. W. 


+ 
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Else had I sunk .opprest in fatal fight, 125 
By fierce Achilles’ and Minerva’s might. 

Where’er he moved, the Goddess shone before, 

And bathed his brazen lance in hostile gore. 

What mortal man Achilles can sustain ? 

The’ immortals guard him thro’ the dreadful plain, 


And suffer not his dart to fall in vain. 131 
Were God my aid, this arm should check his 
power, 


Though strong in battle as a brazen tower. 
To whom the son of Jove. That God implore, 
And be, what great Achilles was before. 135 

From heavenly Venus thou derivest thy strain, 

And he, but from a sister of. the main; 

An aged Sea-God, father of his line, 

But Jove himself the sacred source of thine. 

Then lift thy weapon for a noble blow, 140 

Nor fear the vaunting of a mortal foe. 

This said, and spirit breathed into his breast, 

Through the thick troops the’ embolden’d hero prest : 

Fis venturous act the white-arm’d queen survey’d, 

And thus, assembling all the powers, she said. 145 
Behold an action, Gods! that claims your care, 

Lo great Atneas rushing to the war ; 

Against Pelides he directs his course, 

Phoebus impels, and Phcebus gives him force. 


Ver. 131.] Nearly two verses of his author are unskilfully and 
inelegantly huddled in the concluding line of a triplet. Thus ? 
Nor erring flies, nor stops his winged dart 
It’s baleful flight, but in some warrior’s heart. W. 
Ver. 135.] This verse is added by our poet, but in sufficient 
gorrespondence both with the sentiments and language of his ori- 
ginal. | W. 
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Restrain his bold career ; at least, to’ attend 150 
Our favour’d hero, let some power descend. 
To guard his life, and add to his renown, 
We, the great armament of heaven, came down. 
Hereafter let him fall, as Fates design, 
That spun so short his life’s illustrious line : 155 
But let some adverse God now cross his way, 
Give him to know, what powers assist this day: 
For how shall mortal stand the dire alarms, 
When heaven's refulgent host appear in arms ἢ 

Thus she, and thus the God whose force can make 
The solid globe’s eternal basis shake. 161 
Against the might of man, so feeble known, 
Why should celestial powers exert their own ? 
Suffice, from yonder mount to view the scene ; 
And leave to war the fates of mortal men. - 165 
But if the’ Armipotent, or God of Light, 
Obstruct Achilles, or commence the fight, 
Thence on the Gods of Troy we swift descend : 
Full soon, I doubt not, shall the conflict end, 
And these, in ruin and confusion hurl’d, 170 
Yield to our conquering arms the lower world. 

Ver. 151.] After this, our translator passes over a part of his 
author, which may be thus imperfectly exhibited : 

Thus shall he know, how great that heavenly train, 
Who make Troy’s patron gods’ protection vain. 


~ Ver. 162.] Our poet misunderstood his author; of whom take 
a literal translation : 

To her the God, who shakes the earth, replied : 

Juno, these threatenings wild become thee not : 

Myself at least advise not to contend 

With Gods, of strength inferior to our own. W. 

Ver. 170.] Thus, more accurately to the words of .Homer: 
Soon shall they, routed, from our vengeance fly 
For refuge to their mansions in the sky. W. 
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Thus having said, the tyrant of the sea, 
Cerulean Neptune, rose, and led the way. 
Advanced upon the field there stood a mound 
Of earth congested, wall’d, and trench’d around ; 
In elder times to guard Alcides made, 176 
(The work of Trojans, with Minerva’s aid) 
What-time a vengeful monster of the main 
Swept the wide shore, and drove him to the plain. 
Here Neptune and the Gods of Greece repair, 
With clouds encompass’d, and a veil of air: 181 
The adverse powers, around Apollo laid, 
Crown the fair hills that silver Simois shade. 
In circle close each heavenly party sat, 
Intent to form the future scheme of Fate; 185 
But mix not yet in fight, though Jove on high © ~ 
Gives the loud signal, and the heavens reply. 
Meanwhile the rushing armies hide the ground; 
The trampled centre yields a hollow sound : 189 
Steeds cased in mail, and chiefs in armour bright, 
The gleamy champaign glows with brazen light. 
Amid both hosts (a dreadful space) appear 
There, great Achilles; bold Atneas, here. 


Ver. 174.] Advanced upon the field there stood a mound, &c.] 
The story of this mound is as follows: Laomedon having de- 
frauded Neptune of the reward he promised him for the building 
the walls of Troy, Neptune sent a monstrous whale, to which 
Laomedon exposed his daughter Hesione: but Hercules having 
undertaken to destroy the monster, the Trojans raised an intrench- 
ment to defend Hercules from his pursuit: this being a remark- 
able piece of conduct in the Trojans, it gave occasion to the poet 
to adorn a plain narration with fiction, by ascribing the work to 
Pallas the Goddess of Wisdom. Eustathius. 


VOL. III. L 
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With towering strides Aineas first advanced ; 

The nodding plumage on his helmet danced, 195 
Spread o’er his breast the fencing shield he bore, 
And, as he moved, his javelin flamed before. 

Not so Pelides; furious to engage, 

He rush’d impetuous. Such the lion’s rage, 

Who viewing first his foes with scornful eyes, 200 
Though all in arms the peopled city rise, 

Stalks careless on, with unregarding pride; 
Till at the length, by some brave youth defied, 

To his bold spear the savage turns alone, - 

He murmurs fury with a hollow groan ; 205 
He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around ; 

Lash’d by his tail his heaving sides resound ; 

He calls up all his rage; he grinds his teeth, 
Resolved on vengeance, or resolved on death. 

So fierce Achilles on Aineas flies ; 210 
So stands Atneas, and his force defies. 

Ere yet the stern encounter join’d, begun 

The seed of Thetis thus to Venus’ son. 

Why comes Atneas through the ranks so far? 
Seeks he to meet Achilles’ arm in war, 215 
In hope the realms of Priam to enjoy, 

And prove his merits to the throne of Troy ? 

Grant that beneath thy lance Achilles dies, 

The partial monarch may refuse the prize ; . 
Sons he has many, those thy pride may quell; 220 
And ’tis his fault to love those sons too well. 


Ver. 208.] This verse of the translation isa mere superfluous 
supplement. WwW. 
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Or, in reward of thy victorious hand, 
Has Troy proposed some spacious track of land ? 
An ample forest, or a fair domain, 


Of hills for vines, and arable for grain? 925 


Even this, perhaps, will hardly prove thy lot. 
But can Achilles be so soon forgot? 
Once (as I think) you saw this brandish’d spear, 
And then the great Atneas seem’d to fear. 
With hearty haste from Ida’s mount he fled, 230 
Nor, ’till he reach’d Lyrnessus, turn’d his head. 
Her lofty walls not long our progress staid ; 
Those Pallas, Jove, and we, in ruins laid : 
In Grecian chains her captive race were cast ; 
ΙΒ true, the great Aineas fled too fast. 235 
Defrauded of my conquest once before, " 
What then I lost, the Gods this day τϑβίοσθ.. 
Go; while thou may’st, avoid the threaten’d fate ; 
Fools stay to feel it, and are wise too late. 

To this Anchises’ son. Such words employ 240 
To one that fears thee, some unwarlike boy ; 
Such we disdain ; the best may be defied 
With mean reproaches, and unmanly pride ; 


Ver. 220.] All but the first clause of this couplet is alike fo- 
reign tothe language and spirit of his original: not to mention 
the ambiguity in the former verse. Something like the following 
sense, well executed, will be greatly preferable : ‘ 

For sons he has ; nor doats he thus through age, 
That his chief cares an alien should engage. W. 

Ver. 234. ] This is by no means exact. A more commendable 
eouplet might be wrought from the rhymes of Ogilby : 

Thence many beauteous nymphs I brought enslaved ; 
The Gods and Jove their flying favourite saved. Ww. 
L2-=* 
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Unworthy the high race from which we came, 
Proclaim’d so loudly by the voice of fame : 945 
Each from illustrious fathers draws his line ; 

Each Goddess-born ; half human, half divine. 
Thetis’ this day, or Venus’ offspring dies, 

And tears shall trickle from celestial eyes : 

For when two heroes, thus derived, contend, 250 
°Tis not in words the glorious strife can end. 

If yet thou farther seek to learn my birth 

(A: tale resounded through the spacious earth) 

Hear how the glorious origin we prove 

From ancient Dardanus, the first from Jove: 255 
Dardania’s walls he raised; for Ilion, then, 

(The city since of many-languaged men) 

Was not. The natives were content to till 

The shady foot of Ida’s fountfull hill. 

From Dardanus, great Erichthonius springs, 260 
The richest, once, of Asia’s wealthy kings ; 


Ver, 244.] The translation here is ingenious, but is a shadow 
only of the original, which I shall present to the reader in the plain 
dress of a faithful version: 

We know the parents, whence each other came, 
Through the wide world spread by the mouth of Fame ; 
Known but thus only to us both; for thine 

I saw not to this day, nor saw’st thou mine. 

Thy sire the hero Peleus, all agree ; 

Thy mother, fair-tress'd Thetis of the sea. 

I too of blood celestial boast a share ; 

To brave Anchises me fair Venus bare. 

* This day, or thou or I our fate fulfill; 

And eyes immortal human drops distill. W. 

Ver. 257.] The epithet i in Homer, like all his stationary epithets, 
is truly specific an -characteristical: “ men with articulate voices,” 
as distinguished by this glory of their species from the confused mo- 
notontes of the brute creation. But our poet followed Chapman, W. 
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Three thousand mares his spacious pastures bred, 
Three thousand foals beside their mothers fed. 
Boreas, enamour’d of the sprightly train, 

Conceal’d his godhead in a flowing mane, 265 
With voice dissembled to his loves he neigh’d, 

And coursed the dappled beauties o’er the mead : 
Hence sprung twelve others of unrivall’d kind, 
Swift as their mother mares, and father wind. 269 
These lightly skimming, when they swept the plain, 
Nor plied the grass, nor bent the tender grain; 

And when along the level seas they flew, 

Scarce on the surface curl’d the briny dew. 

Such Erichthonius was: from him there came 

The sacred Tros, of whom the Trojan name. 275 
Three sons renown’d adorn’d his nuptial bed, 

Tlus, Assaracus, and Ganymed : 

The matchless Ganymed, divinely fair, 

Whom Heaven, enamour’d, snatch’d to upper air 

To bear the cup of Jove (ethereal guest) 280 
The grace and glory of the’ ambrosial feast. 


Ver. 262. Three thousand mares, &c.] The number of horses 

_ and mares of Erichthonius may seem incredible, were we not as- 

sured by Herodotus that there were in the stud of Cyrus at one 

time (besides those for the service of the war) eight hundred 

horses and six thousand six hundred mares. Eustathius. Ri 
Ver. 263.] The original runs literally thus : 
Three thousand horses in his marshes fed, 


Females, exulting in their tender foals, W. 
Ver. 269.] An elegant verse from the fancy of our translator, 
Ww. 


Ver. 280. To bear the cup of Jove.] To be a cup-bearer has 
in all ages and nations been reckoned an honourable employment ; 
Sappho mentions it in honour of her brother Larichus, that he was 
eup-bearer to the nobles of Mytilene: the son of Menelaus executed 
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The two remaining sons the line divide : 

First rose Laomedon from Ilus’ side ; 

From him Tithonus, now in cares grown old, 

And Priam, (blest with Hector, brave and bold :) 285 
Clytius and Lampus, ever-honour’d pair ; 

And Hicetaon, thunderbolt of war. 

From great Assaracus sprung Capys, he 

Begat Anchises, and Anchises me. 

Such is our race: ‘tis fortune gives us birth, 290 
But Jove alone endues the soul with worth: 

He, source of power and might! with boundless sway, 
All human courage gives, or takes away. 

Long in the field of words we may contend, 
Reproach is infinite, and knows no end, 295 


the same office; Hebe and Mercury served the Gods in the same 
station. 

It was the custom in the Pagan worship to employ noble youths 
to pour the wine upon the sacrifice: in this office Ganymed might 
probably attend upon the altar of Jupiter, and from thence was 
fabled to be his cup-bearer. Eustathius. BR 

Ver. 290.] The following translation of the passage is literally 
exact : 

Such is the race and blood, of which I boast. 
But Jove augments man’s virtue, and impairs, 
At his own will; of all, that live, supreme. W. 

Ver. 294.] The reader will see the precise language of Homer 
in Ogilby’s version, which was not unattended to by our translator: 

Why prattle we like children at their play, 

Spending thus idle breath, enough to freight 

An able vessel of the primer rate ? 

Our tongues are voluble, and store of words 

Invention on all arguments affords, 

Scatter’d on fresh occasions here and there, 

And what thou say’st thou shalt from others hear. 

Let us no longer vainly thus contend, __ 

Like fenceless women, railing to no end. W. 


hints hih 
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Arm’d or with truth or falsehood, right or wrong ; 
So voluble a weapon is the tongue ; 
Wounded, we wound, and neither side can fail, 
For every man has equal strength to rail ; 
Women alone, when in the streets they jar, 300 
Perhaps excel us in this wordy war ; 
Like us they stand, encompass’d with the crowd, 
And vent their anger, impotent and loud. 
Cease then—Our business in the field of fight 
Is not to question, but to prove our might, 305 
To all those insults thou hast offer’d here, 
Receive this answer: ’tis my flying spear. 

He spoke. With all his force the javelin flung, 
Fix’d deep, and loudly in the buckler rung. 
Far on his out-stretch’d arm, Pelides held 310 
(To meet the thundering lance) his dreadful shield, 
That trembled as it stuck, nor void of fear 
Saw, ere it fell, the’ immeasurable spear. 
His fears were vain; impenetrable charms 
Secured the temper of the’ ethereal arms. 315 


. Through two strong plates the point its passage held, 


But stopp’d, and rested, by the third repelld : 


Ver. 306.] Ogilby is unpolished, but ingenious, and expressive 
of his author’s spirit : 
Words move not me, which only pierce the ear : 


We ere we part must interchange a spear. W. 
Ver. 314.] I cannot admire this verse. The original runs 
literally thus : 


Nor, childish he! reflected in his mind, 
_ That glorious gifts of Gods by men at least 
Are hard to conquer, nor give way with ease, 
Nor then the Trojan warrior’s forceful spear 
The buckler brake, by Vulcan’s gold repell’d: 
all which our translator has huddled into a couplet. Ww. 
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να plates of various metal, various mold, 
Composed the shield ; of brass each outward fold, 
Of tin each inward, and the middle gold : 320 
There stuck the lance. ‘Then rising ere he threw, 
The forceful spear of great Achilles flew, 

And. pierced the Dardan shield’s extremest bound, 
Where the shrill brass return’d a sharper sound : 
Thro’ the thin verge the Pelian weapon glides, 325 
And the slight covering of expanded hides. 

Aineas his contracted body bends, 

And o’er him high the riven targe extends, 

Sees, through its parting plates, the upper air, 

And at his back perceives the quivering spear; 330 
A fate so near him chills his soul with fright : 

And swims before his eyes the many-colour’d light. 
Achilles, rushing in with dreadful cries, 

Draws his broad. blade, and at A®neas flies : 

JEneas rousing as the foe came on, 335 
(With force collected) heaves a mighty stone : 

A mass enormous! which in modern days 

No two of earth’s degenerate sons could raise. 


Ver. 327.) A literal and commensurate version will best dis- 


cover the deviations of our translator : 

7Eneas, stooping, shrank ; and from him raised 

His shield, appall’d ; for o’er his shoulder plunged 

In earth the spear still vigorous, through two rounds 

Of the broad buckler driven. Thus from the lance 

He shrinking stood, whilst horror dimm’d his eyes ; 

So near the weapon stuck ! Ww. 

Ver, 338.] After this verse our translator has passed over three 

lines of his author, to the following effect : 

Him rushing then Aineas with the stone 

Had smitten helm or shield, his guards from death ; 

But him had robb’d of life Pelides’ sword. Ww. 
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But Ocean’s God, whose earthquakes rock the ground, 

Saw the distress, and moved the powers around. 340 
Lo! on the brink of fate Aineas stands, 

An instant victim to Achilles’ hands: 

By Phcebus urged, but Phoebus has bestow’d 

His aid in vain: the man o’erpowers the God. 

And can ye see this righteous chief atone B45 

With guiltless blood, for vices not his own ? 

To all the Gods his constant vows were paid : 

Sure, though he wars for Troy, he claims our aid. 

Fate wills not this; nor thus can Jove resign 

The future father of the Dardan line: 350 

The first great ancestor obtained his grace, 

And still his love descends on all the race. 

For Priam now, and Priam’s faithless kind, 

At length are odious to the’ all-seeing mind ; 

On great Awneas shall devolve the reign, 35: 

And sons succeeding sons the lasting line sustain. 


wt 


The great earth-shaker thus: to whom replies 

The’ imperial Goddess with the radiant eyes. 

Good as he is, to immolate or spare 

The Dardan prince, O Neptune, be thy care; 360 


Ver, 348, This verse is a mere interpolation. The following 
substitution is more congenial to the spirit of the passage : 

His grateful gifts on every altar laid. f 
Ver, 349.] This is not accurate. Take a literal translation : 

Come, let us snatch him from impending death, 

Lest Jove’s resentment kindle, if he fall 

By Peleus’ son: the Fates his life decree, 

That Dardan’s race (whom Jove o’er all his sons, 

From him and mortal females born, carest) 

Not, lost and childless, in oblivion sink. W. 
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Pallas and I, by all that Gods can bind, 

Have sworn destruction to the Trojan kind ; 

Not even an instant to protract their fate, 

Or save one member of the sinking state ; 

’Till her last flame be quench’d with her last gore, 

And even her crumbling ruins are no more. 366 
The king of Ocean to the fight descends, 

Through all the whistling darts his course he bends, 

Swift interposed between the warriors flies, 

And casts thick darkness o’er Achilles’ eyes. 370 

From great Aineas’ shield the spear he drew, 

And at its master’s feet the weapon threw. 

That done, with force divine he snatch’d on high 

The Dardan prince, and bore him through the sky, 

Smooth-gliding without step, above the heads 375 

Of warring heroes, and of bounding steeds : 

ΠῚ at the battle’s utmost verge they light, 

Where the slow Caucons close the rear of fight. 

The Godhead there (his heavenly form confess’d) 379 

With words like these the panting chief address’d. 


Ver. 361.] This translation is spirited, but wide of his author, 
who runs thus: 
For we by numerous oaths ourselves have bound 
With all the’ immortals, Pallas and myself, 
Never to ward the day of Fate from Troy ; 
Though the whole city blaze with hostile fire, 
In full perdition, caught from Grecian brands. Ww. 
Ver. 378. Where the slow Caucons close the rear.| ‘Fhe Cau- 
cones (says Eustathius) were of Paphlagonian extract : and this 
perhaps was the reason why they are not distinctly mentioned in 
the catalogue, they being included under the general name of 
Paphlagonians. 
Ver. 379.] Thus our translator: but I do not find from τὸν 


ον τε ἔν ΝΗ͂Α ΡΕΣΟΝ a κ σοΝ 


ΕῚ 
- 
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What power, O prince, with force inferior far 
Urged thee to meet Achilles’ arm in war ? 
Henceforth beware, nor antedate thy doom, 
Defrauding Fate of all thy fame to come. 

But when the day decreed (for come it must) 385 
Shall lay this dreadful hero in the dust, 

Let then the furies of that arm be known, 

Secure, no Grecian force transcends thy own. 

With that he left him, wondering as he lay, 

Then from Achilles chased the mist away : 390 
Sudden, returning with the stream of light, | 
The scene of war came rushing on his sight. 

Then thus, amazed: What wonders strike my mind ! 
My spear, that parted on the wings of wind, 

Laid here before me! and the Dardan lord 395 
That fell this instant, vanish’d from my sword ! 

I thought alone with mortals to contend, 

But powers celestial sure this foe defend. — 

Great as he is, our arm he scarce will try, 

Content for once, with all the Gods, to fly. 400 


circumstances of his original, that Neptune appeared in his proper 
character to Aineas; nor have any of our poet’s predecessors given 
countenance to this assertion. Ww. 
Ver. 384. There is nothing like this in the original. And 
indeed the entire exordium of this speech may be more accurately 
represented thus: 
What god impell’d thee, prince, inferior far, 
By Heaven less loved, to meet this chief in war? 
Shun his rencounter, lest unwilling Fate 
Send by his arm thy soul to Pluto’s gate. W. 
Ver. 387.] More exactly thus : 
Then with the foremost warriors boldly stand, 
Safe from the rage of every Grecian hand. W. 
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Now then let others bleed—This said, aloud 

He vents his fury, and inflames the crowd. 

O Greeks (he cries, and every rank alarms) 

Join battle, man to man, and arms to arms! 

Tis not in me, though favour’d by the sky, 405 
To mow whole troops, and make whole armies fly « 
No God can singly such a host engage, 

Not Mars himself, nor great Minerva’s rage. 

But whatsoe’er Achilles can inspire, 

Whate’er of active force, or acting fire, 410 
Whate’er this heart can prompt, or hand obey ; 

All, all Achilles, Greeks! is yours to day. 

Through yon wide host this arm shall scatter fear, 
And thin the squadrons with my single spear. 

He said: nor less elate with martial joy, 415 
The godlike Hector warm’d the troops of Troy. 
Trojans, to war! Think Hector leads you on; 

Nor dread the vaunts of Peleus’ haughty son. 
Deeds must decide our fate. Even those with words 
Insult the brave, who tremble at their swords: 420 


Ver. 399.] Thus, with more fidelity : 

But let him go: nor henceforth will he try 

Our arm, so glad from instant fate to fly. 

Now will I see, first roused our Grecian train, 

What Trojan else will meet me in the plain. 

He spake ; and, springing to the ranks, aloud 

He vents his fury, and inflames the crowd : 

O! Greeks, he cries, with files advancing go 

Man against man, and charge at hand your foe. W. 
Ver, 405.] Homer has no such assertion here. The couplet 

may be rendered accurate by this correction : 
How great soe’er my powers, ‘tis not in me 
To mow whole troops, and make whole armies free. W. 
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The weakest atheist-wretch all Heaven defies, 

But shrinks and shudders, when the thunder flies. 

Nor from yon boaster shall your chief retire, 

Not though his heart were steel, his hands were fire ; 

That fire, that steel, your Hector should withstand, 

And brave that vengeful heart, that dreadful hand. 426 
Thus (breathing rage through all) the hero said ; 

A wood of lances rises round his head, 

_ Clamours on clamours tempest all the air, 

They join, they throng, they thicken to the war. 430 

But Phoebus warns him from high heaven to shun 

The single fight with Thetis’ godlike son ; 

More safe to combat in the mingled band, 

Nor tempt too near the terrors of his hand. 

He hears, obedient to the God of light, 435 

And plunged within the ranks, awaits the fight. 
Then fierce Achilles, shouting to the skies, 

On Troy’s whole force with boundless fury flies. 

First falls Iphytion, at his army’s head ; 

Brave was the chief, and brave the host he led; 440 

From great Otrynteus he derived his blood, 

His mother was a Nais of the flood ; 


Ver. 421.] The English reader will, no doubt, be curious to 
know the tenour of this passage in the original. I shall offer, there- 
fore, a plain version of the whole speech of Hector, im equal 
compass : 

Brave Trojans, shrink not back from Peleus’ son : 

Even ’gainst gods themselves could fight with words, 
With arms ’twere arduous ; so much mightier they. 

Nor shall Achilles all his vaunts perform ; 

If some take place, some will fall frustrate through. 

Him will I meet though arm’d with hands of fire, 

With hands of fire though armn’d, and heart of steel. W. 


6 
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Beneath the shades of Tmolus, crown’d with snow, 
From Hyde’s walls he ruled the lands below. 

Fierce as he springs, the sword his head divides ; 445 
The parted visage falls on equal sides ; 

With loud-resounding arms he strikes the plain, 
While thus Achilles glories o’er the slain. 

Lie there Otryntides! the Trojan earth 449 
Receives thee dead, though Gygz boast thy birth ; 
Those beauteous fields where Hyllus’ waves are roll’d, 
And plenteous Hermus swells with tides of gold, 
Are thine no more—The’ insulting hero said, 

And left him sleeping in eternal shade. 
The rolling wheels of Greece the body tore, 455 
And dash’d their axles with no vulgar gore. 

Demoleon next. Antenor’s offspring, laid 
Breathless in dust, the price of rashness paid. 

The’ impatient steel with full-descending sway 
Forced through his brazen helm its furious way. 460 
Resistless drove the batter’d skull before, 

And dash’d and mingled all the brains with gore. 
This sees Hippodamas, and seized with fright, 
Deserts his chariot for a swifter flight : 

The lance arrests him, an ignoble wound 465 
The panting Trojan rivets to the ground. 

He groans away his soul: not louder roars 

At Neptune’s shrine on Helice’s high shores 


Ver. 451.] Thus, with more fidelity : 
Where thy sire’s lands the gulfy Hermus laves, 
And Hyllus rolls his fish-abounding waves. 
Thus Peleus’ son insults him as he lies, 
And Death in gloom eternal veils his eyes. Ww. 


5 
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The victim bull; the rocks rebellow round, 

And Ocean listens to the grateful sound. 470 
Then fell on Polydore his vengeful rage, 

The youngest hope of Priam’s stooping age : 

(Whose feet for swiftness in the race surpast) 

Of all his sons the dearest and the last. 

To the forbidden field he takes his flight 475 

In the first folly of a youthful knight, 

To vaunt his swiftness wheels around the plain, 

But vaunts not long, with all his swiftness slain. 


Ver. 467. Not louder roars, 
At Neptune's shrine on Helice’s high shores, &c.} 

In Helice, a town of Achaia, three quarters of a league from the 
gulf of Corinth, Neptune had a magnificent temple, where the 
Jonians offered every year to him a sacrifice of a bull; and it was 
with these people an auspicious sign, and a certain mark that the 
sacrifice would be accepted, if the bull bellowed as he was led to 
the altar. After the Ionick migration, which happened about one 
hundred and forty years after the taking of Troy, the Tonians of 
Asia assembled in the fields of Priene to celebrate the same festival 
in honour of Heliconian Neptune ; and as those of Priene valued 
themselves upon being originally of Helice, they chose for the King 
of the sacrifice a young Prienian. It is needless to dispute from 
whence the poet has taken his comparison ; for as he lived a 
hundred or a hundred and twenty-one years after the lonick mi- 
gration, it cannot be doubted but he took it in the Asian Ionia, and 
at Priene itself; where he had probably often assisted at that 
sacrifice, and been witness of the ceremonies therein observed. 
This poet always appears strongly addicted to the customs of the 
Ionians, which makes some conjecture that he was an Ionian him- 
self. Eustathius. Dacier. Ρ, 

Ver. 471. Then fell on Polydore his vengeful rage.| Euripides 
in his Hecuba has followed another tradition, when he makes 
Polydorus the son of Priam and of Hecuba, and slain by Polym- 
nestor, King of Thrace, after the taking of Troy ; for according to 
Homer, he is not the son of Hecuba, but of Laothoé, as he says in 
the following book, and is slain by Achilles. Virgil too has rather 
chosen to follow Euripides than Homer. Ρ. 
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Struck where the crossing belts unite behind, 

And golden rings the double back-plate join’d, 480 

Forth through the navel burst the thrilling steel ; 

And on his knees with piercing shrieks he fell ; 

The rushing entrails pour’d upon the ground 

His hands collect ; and darkness wraps him round. 

When Hector view’d, all ghastly in his gore 485 

Thus sadly slain, the’ unhappy Polydore, 

A cloud of sorrow overcast his sight, 

His soul no longer brook’d the distant fight, 

Full in Achilles’ dreadful front he came, 

And shook his javelin like a waving flame. 490 

The son of Peleus sees, with joy possest, 

_ His heart high bounding in his rising breast : 

And, lo! the man, on whom black fates attend ; 

The man, that slew Achilles, in his friend! 

No more shall Hector’s and Pelides’ spear 495 

Turn from each other in the walks of war— 

Then with revengeful eyes he scann’d him o’er: 

Come, and receive thy fate! He spake no more. 
Hector, undaunted, thus. Such words employ 

To one that dreads thee, some unwarlike boy: 500 

Such we could give, defying and defied, 

Mean intercourse of obloquy and pride! 

I know thy force to mine superior far ; 

But Heaven alone confers success in war : 


Ver. 491.] Thus his original : 
but Peleus’ son 


Saw and sprang forth ; and thus exulting said : 
Nigh is the man, who most has wrung my soul ; 
Who slew my honour’d friend: nor hence shall we j 
Sculk from each other through the files of war, = W. 


ἣν, —S 
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Mean as I am, the Gods may guide my dart, 505 
And give it entrance in a braver heart. 
Then parts the lance: but Pallas’ heavenly breath 
Far from Achilles wafts the winged death : 
The bidden dart again to Hector flies, 
And at the feet of its great master lies. 510 
Achilles closes with his hated foe, 
His heart and eyes with flaming fury glow : 
But present to his aid, Apollo shrouds 
The ἄνουν ἃ hero in a veil of clouds. 
Thrice struck Pelides with indignant heart, 515 
Thrice in impassive air he plunged the dart: 
The spear a fourth time buried in the cloud ; 
He foams with fury, and exclaims aloud. 
Wretch! thou hast ’scaped again, once more thy 
flight 
Has saved thee, and the partial God of light. 520 


Ver. 512.] There is nothing correspondent to this sense in his 
author. ‘The following attempt has more fidelity : 
With horrid cries Achilles on his foe 
Sprang ; all on fire to strike the deadly blow. W. 
τ Ver. 513. But present to his aid, Apollo—.] It is a common ob- 
servation, that a God should never be introduced into a poem but 
where his presence is necessary. And it may be asked why the life 
of Hector is of such importance that Apollo should rescue him 
from the hand of Achilles here, and yet suffer him to fall 50 soon 
after: Eustathius answers, that the Poet had not yet sufficiently 
exalted the valour of Achilles ; he takes time to enlarge upon his 
achievements, and rises by degrees in his character, till he com- 
pletes both his courage and resentment at one blow in the death of 
Hector. And the Poet, adds he, pays a great compliment to his 
favourite countryman, by showing that nothing but the interven- 
tion of a God could have saved /Eneas and Hector from the hand 


of Achilles. ἃ ΤΣ 
Ver. 520.] -After this our poet drops ἃ line of his author : 
To whom thy prayers, before the fight, are made. WwW, 
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But long thou shalt not thy just fate withstand, 
If any power assist Achilles’ hand. 

Fly then inglorious! but thy flight this day 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghosts shall pay. 

With that, he gluts his rage on numbers slain : 
Then Dryops tumbled to the’ ensanguined plain, 526 
Pierced through the neck : he left him panting there, 
And stopp’d Demuchus, great Philetor’s heir, 
Gigantick chief! deep gash’d the’ enormous blade, 
And for the soul an ample passage made. 530 
Laogonus and Dardanus expire, 

The valiant sons of an unhappy sire ; 

Both in one instant from the chariot hurl’d, 

Sunk in one instant to the nether world ; 

This difference only their sad fates afford, 535 

That one the spear destroy’d, and one the sword. 
Nor less unpitied, young Alastor bleeds ; 

In vain his youth, in vain his beauty pleads: 

In vain he begs thee with a suppliant’s moan, 

To spare a form, an age so like thy own! 540 


Ver. 523.] This couplet is wrought from the following verse 
of Homer : 

Now I assail what other foes I find. W. 
Ver. 537.] This paragraph may be literally represented thus : 

Then Tros, Alastor’s son, approaching, claspt 

His knees ; if chance in pity he might spare, 

Nor slay a youth of years that matcht his own. 

Fool! not to know such fond entreaties vain ! 

No mild affections sway’d, nor temper sweet, 

This man, all fury! Whilst he toucht his knees, 

Prepared to sue, the blade his liver pierced ; 

And pour’d it forth: the purple current fill’d 

His vest embosomed : darkness closed his eyes, 

Of life bereaved. Ww. 


— 


— 
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Unhappy boy! no prayer, no moving art, 

E’er bent that fierce, inexorable heart ! 

While yet he trembled at his knees, and cried, 

The ruthless falchion oped his tender side ; 

The panting liver pours a flood of gore 545 

That drowns his bosom, ’till he pants no more. 
Through Mulius’ head then drove the’ impetuous 

spear, , 

The warrior falls, transfix’d from ear to ear. 

Thy life, Echeclus! next the sword bereaves, 

Deep thro’ the front the ponderous falchion cleaves ; 

Warm’d in the brain the smoking weapon lies, 551 

The purple death comes floating o’er his eyes. 

Then brave Leucalion died: the dart was flung 

Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow strung ; 

He dropt his arm, an unassisting weight, 555 

And stood all impotent, expecting fate : 

Full on his neck the falling falchion sped, 

From his broad shoulders hew’d his crested head : 

Forth from the bone the spinal marrow flies, 

And sunk in dust, the corse extended lies. 560 | 

Rhigmus, whose race from fruitful Thracia came, 

(The son of Pireus, an illustrious name,) 

Succeeds to fate: the spear his belly rends ; 

Prone from his car the thundering chief descends : 

The squire, who saw expiring on the ground 565 

His prostrate master, rein’d the steeds around : 

His back scarce turn’d, the Pelian javelin gored, 

And stretch’d the servant o’er his dying lord. 

As when a flame the winding valley fills, 

And runs-on crackling shrubs between the hills; 570 

M 2 
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Then o’er the stubble up the mountain flies, 

Fires the high woods, and blazes to the skies, 

This way and that, the spreading torrent roars ; 

So sweeps the hero through the wasted shores : 
Around him wide, immense destruction pours, 575 
And earth is deluged with the sanguine showers. 

As with autumnal harvests cover'd o’er, 

And thick bestrown, lies Ceres’ sacred floor ; 

When round and round, with never-wearied pain, 
The trampling steers beat out the’ unnumber’d grain : 
So the fierce coursers, as the chariot rolls, 581 
Tread down whole ranks, and crush out heroes’ souls. 
Dash’d from their hoofs while o’er the dead they fly, 
Black, bloody drops the smoking chariot dye : 

The spiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore ; 585 
And thick the groaning axles dropp’d with gore. 
High o’er the scene of death Achilles stood, 

All grim with dust, all horrible in dlood : 

Yet still insatiate, still witharage on flame ; 

Such is the lust of never-dying Fame ! 590 


Ver. 580. The trampling steers beat out the? unnumber’d 
grain.| In Greece, instead of threshing the corn as we do, they 
caused it to be trod out by oxen; this was likewise practised in 
Judea, as is seen by the law of God, who forbade the Jews to 
muzzle the ox who trod out the corn. Non ligabis os bovis terentis 
in ared fruges tuas. Deut. xxv. Dacier. 

The same practice is still preserved among the Turks and modern 
Greeks. 2 

Ver. 582.] More correctly thus: 

Bruise scatter’d shields, and tread out heroes‘ souls. W. 

Ver. 587..] Our translator, as usual in the sublimer passages, 
gives the reins to his imagination. His author runs simply thus: » 
Still rusht on in quest of fame | 
Pelides: gore-distain’d his matchless hands. WwW, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


ΕΣ 


THE BATTLE IN THE RIVER SCAMANDER. 


THE Trojans fly before Achilles, some towards the town, 
others to the river Scamander: he falls upon the latter with 
great slaughter, takes twelve captives alive, to sacrifice to the 
shade of Patroclus ; and kills Lycaon and Asteropeus. Sca- 
mander attacks him with all his waves ; Neptune and Pallas 
assist the hero; Simois joins Scamander ; at length Vulcan, 
by the instigation of Juno, almost dries up the river. This 
combat ended, the other Gods engage each other. Meanwhile 
Achilles continues the slaughter, drives the rest into Troy : 
Agenor only makes a stand, and is conveyed away in a cloud 
by Apollos who (to delude Achilles) takes upon him Agenor’s 
shape, and, while he pursues him in that disguise, gives the 
Trojans an opportunity of retiring into their city. 

The same day continues. The scene is on the banks and in 
the stream of Scamander. ͵ P. 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


‘THIS book is entirely different from all the foregoing : though 
it be a battle, it is entirely of a new and surprising kind, diver- 
sified with a vast variety of imagery and description. The scene 
is totally changed: he paints the combat of his hero with the rivers, 
and describes a battle amidst an inundation. It is observable, 
that though the whole war of the Iliad was upon the banks of these 
rivers, Homer has artfully left out the machinery of the River- 
Gods in all the other battles, to aggrandize this of his hero. There 
is no book of the poem that has more force of imagination, or in 
which the great and inexhausted invention of our author is more 
powerfully exerted. After this description of an inundation, there 
follows a very beautiful contrast in that df the drought: the part 
of Achilles is admirably sustained, and the new strokes which 
Homer gives to his picture are such as are derived from the very 
source of his character, and finish the entire draught of this hero. 

How far all that appears wonderful or extravagant in this episode 
may be reconciled to probability, truth, and natural reason, will be 
considered in a distinct note on that head: the reader may find it 
on ver. 447. P. 
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AND now to Xanthus’ gliding stream they drove, 
Xanthus, immortal progeny of Jove. 

The river here divides the flying train. 

Part to the town fly diverse o’er the plain, 

Where late their troops triumphant bore the fight, 5 
Now chased, and trembling in ignoble flight : 
(These, with a gather’d mist Saturnia shrouds, 

And rolls behind the rout a heap of clouds) 


Ver. 1.1 Ihave elsewhere proved, at a similar passage, that 
our poet should have rendered as follows, to express the language 
ef his author : 3 

And now to Xanthus’ rapid stream they drove, 
To gulfy Xanthus, progeny of Jove. Ὗ, 

Ver. 3.] His original runs thus: 

Then parting, there, some through the plain he drives 

To Troy, what way the Greeks in wild rout fled, 

That day, when Hector put forth all his rage ; 

There in dismay they pour’d. W. 

Ver. 7.] This version leads to a total misconception of his 
author, [ would alter thus: 


4 
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Part plunge into the stream: old Xanthus roars, 
The flashing billows beat the whiten’d shores: 10 
With cries promiscuous all the banks resound ; 

And here, and there, in eddies whirling round, 

The flouncing steeds and shrieking warriors drown’d. 
As the scorch’d locusts from their fields retire, 

While fast behind them runs the blaze of fire; 15 
Driven from the land before the smoky cloud, 

The clustering legions rush into the flood: 

So plunged in Xanthus by Achilles’ force 

Roars the resounding surge with men and horse. 

His bloody lance the hero casts aside, 20 
(Which spreading tamarisks on the margin hide) 
Then, like a God, the rapid billows braves, 

Armd with his sword, high-brandish’d o’er the waves: 
Now down he plunges, now he whirls it round : 
Deep groan’d the waters with the dying sound: 25 
Repeated wounds the reddening river dyed, 

And the warm purple circled on the tide. 


These with a darkening mist Saturnia shrouds, 
And rolls before them intercepting clouds. 


It was easy to suppose, that a deity peculiarly friendly to the Greeks. 


would not be introduced exerting so kind an interference in behalf 
of the Trojans. - W. 
Ver. 14. As the scorch’d locusts, &c.| Eustathius observes that 
several countries have been much infested with armies of locusts ; 
and that, to prevent their destroying the fruits of the earth, the 
countrymen by kindling large fires drove them from their fields ; 
the locusts to avoid the intense heat were forced to cast themselves 
into the water. From this observation the poet draws his allusion, 
which is very much to the honour of Achilles, since it represents 
the Trojans with respect to him as no more than so many insects. P. 
Ver. 24.] His original would dictate this alteration : 
There bent on slaughter, whirls the falchion round.  W. 
9 : 
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Swift through the foamy flood the Trojans fly, 
And close in rocks or winding caverns lie : 
So the huge Dolphin tempesting the main, 30 
In shoals before him fly the scaly train, 
Confus’dly heap’d they seek their inmost caves, 
Or pant and heave beneath the floating waves. 
Now tired with slaughter, from the Trojan band 
Twelve chosen youths he drags alive to land; 35 
With their rich belts their captive arms constrains 
(Late their proud ornaments, but now their chains.) 
These his attendants to the ships convey’d, 
Sad victims! destined to Patroclus’ shade. 

Then, as once more he plunged amid the flood, 40 
The young Lycaon in his passage stood ; 
The son of Priam, whom the hero’s hand 
But late made captive in his father’s land, 


Ver. 30.] Our translator indulges his fancy in this comparison, 
which may be simply represented thus! 
As from the’ enormous Dolphin fly the tribes 
Of fish, and trembling seek the cavern’d depths 
Of a smooth harbour: sure to die if caught—. W. 
Ver. 35. Twelve chosen youths.| This piece of cruelty in 
Achilles has appeared shocking to many, and indeed is what I think 
can only be excused by considering the ferocious and vindictive 
spirit of this hero. It is however certain that the cruelties exercised 
on enemies in war were authorised by the military laws of those 
times; nay, religion itself became a sanction to them. It is not 
only the fierce Achilles, but the pious and religious ASneas, whose 
very character is virtue and compassion, that reserves several young 
unfortunate captives taken in battle, to sacrifice them to the Manes 
of his favourite hero. En. x. ver. 517. 
And (what is very particular) the Latin poet expresses no disap- 
probation of this action, which the Grecian does in plain terms, 
speaking of this in Iliad xxiii, ver. 216. of the translation. P. 
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(As from a sycamore, his sounding steel 
Lopp’d the green arms to spoke a chariot-wheel) 45 
To Lemnos’ isle he sold the royal slave, 
Where Jason’s son the price demanded gave ; 
But kind Eétion touching on the shore, 
The ransomed prince to fair Arisbe bore. 
Ten days were past, since in his father’s reign 50 
He felt the sweets of liberty again ; 
The next, that God whom men in vain withstand, 
Gives the same youth to the same conquering hand ; 
Now never to return! and doom’d to go 
A sadder journey to the shades below. 55 
His well-known face when great Achilles eyed, 
(The helm and visor he had cast aside 
With wild affright, and dropp’d upon the field 
His useless lance and unavailing shield.) 
As trembling, panting, from the stream he fled, 60 
And knock’d his faltering knees, the hero said. 

Ye mighty Gods ! what wonders strike my view! 
Is it in vain our conquering arms subdue ? 


Ver. 45.] Some thoughts of his original, not included in this 
version, might be thus introduced here : 
The busied youth, when night had curtain’d round 
The globe, an unthonght ill! Achilles found. WwW. 
Ver. 59.] These epithets tend in some measure to convey a 
wrong notion of the passage. I should prefer, as more conformable 
to the purpose of his author, something like the following verse : 
His ponderous lance and his oppressive shield. 
The youth had thrown off his armour to expedite his escape: and 
this naked appearance principally constitutes the propriety of 
Achilles’ pretended suspicion, that he was a ghost, escaped from the 
regions of Pluto. Ww. 
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Sure I shall see yon’ heaps of Trojans kill’d, 

Rise from the shades, and brave me on the field: 65 

As now the captive, whom so late I bound 

And sold to Lemnos, stalks on Trojan ground ! 

Not him the sea’s unmeasured deeps detain, 

That bar such numbers from their native plain : 

Lo! he returns. ‘Try, then, my flying spear ! 70 

Try, if the grave can hold the wanderer ; 

If Earth at length this active prince can seize, 

Earth, whose strong grasp has held down Hercules. 
Thus while he spake, the Trojan pale with fears 

Approach’d, and sought his knees with suppliant tears; 

Loth as he was to yield his youthful breath, 76 

And his soul shivering at the’ approach of death. 

Achilles raised the spear, prepared to wound ; 

He kiss’d his feet, extended on the ground, 

And while, above, the spear suspended stood, 80 

Longing to dip its thirsty point in blood, 

One hand embraced them close, one stopt the dart, 

While thus these melting words attempt his heart. 
Thy well-known captive, great Achilles! see, 

Once more Lycaon trembles at thy knee. 85 

Some pity to a suppliant’s name afford, 

Who shared the gifts of Ceres at thy board ; 


Ver. 73.] The whole is interpolation ; since his original says 
merely, 
Whether he thence too will return, or earth 
Will hold, all-fostering ; who the strongest holds. W. 
Ver. 797 More correctly thus : 
He grasps his knees low-crouching on the ground, 
Plunged in the field the frustrate weapon stood—. WwW. 
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Whom late thy conquering arm to Lemnos bore, 

Far from his father, friends, and native shore: 

A hundred oxen were his price that day, 90 

Now sums immense thy mercy shall repay. 

Scarce respited from woes I yet appear, 

And scarce twelve morning suns have seen me here ; 

Lo! Jove again submits me to thy hands, 

Again, her victim cruel Fate demands ! 95 

I sprung from Priam, and Laothee fair, 

(Old Alte’s daughter, and Lelegia’s heir ; 

Who held in Pedasus his famed abode, 

And ruled the fields where silver Satnio flow’d) 

Two sons (alas! unhappy sons) she bore: 100 

For ah! one spear shall drink each brother’s gore, 

And I succeed to slaughter’d Polydore. 

How from that arm of terror shall I fly ? 

Some Demon urges! ’tis my doom to die! 

If ever yet soft pity touch’d thy mind, 105 

Ah! think not me too much of Hector’s kind! 

Not the same mother gave thy suppliant breath, 

With his, who wrought thy loved Patroclus’ death. 
These words, attended with a shower of tears, _ 

The youth addrest to unrelenting ears ; 110 

Talk not of life, or ransom, (he replies) 

Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies : 

In vain a single Trojan sues for grace ; 

But least, the sons of Priam’s hateful race. 


Ver. 86.] His author dictates, 
Some reverence to a suppliant’s name afford : 
or, as the reverence is claimed on the ground of former hospitality, 
Some grace, some reverence to my prayer aftord. 
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Die then, my friend! what boots it to deplore ? 
The great, the good Patroclus is no more! 
He, far thy better, was foredoom’d to die, 
« And thou, dost thou bewail mortality ?” 
See’st thou not me, whom nature’s gifts adorn, 
Sprung from a hero, from a Goddess born ; 
The day shall come (which nothing can avert) 
When by the spear, the arrow, or the dart, 
By night or day, by force or by design, 
Impending death and certain fate are mine. 
Die then—He said: and as the word he spoke 
The fainting stripling sunk before the stroke : 
His hand forgot its grasp, and left the spear : 
While all his trembling frame confest his fear. 
Sudden, Achilles his broad sword display’d, 
And buried in his neck the reeking blade. 
Prone fell the youth; and panting on the land, 
The gushing purple dyed the thirsty sand : 
The victor to the stream the carcase gave, 
And thus insults him, floating on the wave. 
Lie there, Lycaon! let the fish surround 
Thy bloated corse, and suck thy gory wound : 
There no sad mother shall thy funerals weep, 
But swift Scamander roll thee to the deep, 
Whose every wave some watery monster brings, 
To feast unpunish’d on the fat of kings. 
So perish Troy, and all the Trojan line! 
Such ruin theirs, and such compassion mine. 


Ver. 139.] Thus the original : 


Soon to the black wave’s rippling edge shall spring . 


The lurking fish, to gorge Lycaon’s fat. 
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What boots ye now Scamander’s worshipp’d stream, 
His earthly honours, and immortal name ; 

In vain your immolated bulls are slain, 145 
Your living coursers glut his gulfs in vain: 

Thus he rewards you, with this bitter fate ; 

Thus, ’till the Grecian vengeance is complete : 

Thus is atoned Patroclus’ honour’d shade, 
And the short absence of Achilles paid. 150 
These boastful words provoke the raging God : 

_ With fury swells the violated flood. 

@& What means divine may yet the power employ, 
‘To check Achilles, and to rescue Troy ? 

Meanwhile the hero springs in arms, to dare 155 
The great Asteropceus to mortal war ; 

The son of Pelagon, whose lofty line 

Flows from the source of Axius, stream divine ! 
(Fair Peribzea’s love the God had crown’d, . + | 
With all his refluent waters circled round) “ES: χρό 
On him Achilles rush’d ; he fearless stood, *— 
And shook two spears, advancing from the flood ; 
The flood impell’d him, on Pelides’ head 

To’ avenge his waters choked with heaps of dead. 


Ver. 146. Your living coursers glut his gu Ife i in vain.| It was 
an ancient custom to cast living horses into ake sea, and into rivers, 
to honour, as it were, by these victims, the rapidity of their streams. 
This practice continued a long time, and history supplies us with 
examples of it: Aurelius Victor says of Pompey the younger, 
Cum mari feliciter uteretur, Neptuni se filium confessus est, cumgue 
bobis auratis et equo placavit. He offered oxen in sacrifice, and 
threw a living horse into the sea, as appears from Dion, which is 
perfectly conformable to this of Homer. Eustathius. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 160.] ‘This line is added by our translator. WwW, 
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Near as they drew, Achilles thus began : 165 
What art thou, boldest of the race of man ? 
Who, or from whence ? Unhappy is the sire, 


Whose son encounters our resistless ire. ἣν 
O son of Peleus! what avails to trace 
(Replied the warrior) our illustrious race ? 170 


From rich Pzeonia’s valleys I command, 

Arm’d with protended spears, my native band ; 

Now shines the tenth bright morning since I came 

In aid of Ilion to the fields of fame : 

Axius, who swells with all the neighbouring rills, 

And wide around the floated region fills, 176 

Begot my sire, whose spear such glory won: 

Now lift thy arm, and try that hero’s son ! 
Threatening he said: the hostile chiefs advance ; 

At once Asteropeus discharged each lance, 180 

(For both his dexterous hands the lance could wield) 

One struck, but pierced not the Vulcanian shield ; 

One razed Achilles’ hand ; the spouting blood 

Spun forth, in earth the fasten’d- weapon stood. 

Like lightning next the Pelian javelin flies : 185 

Its erring fury hiss’d along the skies ; ὁτιὴ ba 

Deep in the swelling bank was driven the s spear, 

Even to the middle earth’d ; and quiver’d there. 

Then from his side the sword Pelides drew, 

And on his foe with double fury flew. | 190 


Ver. 166.] Homer says only, 
Who, and whence, art thou, that darest thus oppose ? 
Sons of unhappy sires, resist my rage. 
Ver. 176.] He might here have preserved the beautiful repeti- 
tion of his author : 
Axius, who round the floated region fills. | WwW. 
VOL. III. N 
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The foe thrice tugg’d, and shook the rooted wood ; 
Repulsive of his might the weapon stood : 
The fourth, he tries to break the spear, in vain ; 
Bent as he stands, he tumbles to the plain ; 
His belly open’d with a ghastly wound, 195 
The reeking entrails pour upon the ground. 
Beneath the hero’s feet he panting lies, 
And his eye darkens, and his spirit flies ; 
While the proud victor thus triumphing said, 
His radiant armour tearing from the dead : 200 

So ends thy glory! such the fate they prove 
Who strive presumptuous with the sons of Jove. 
Sprung from a River didst thou boast thy line ? 
But great Saturnius is the source of mine. 
How durst thou vaunt thy watery progeny ? 205 
Of Peleus, AUacus, and Jove, am I; 
The race of these superior far to those, 
As he that thunders to the stream that flows. 
What rivers can, Scamander might have shown ; 
But Jove he dreads, nor wars against his son: 210 
Even Achelous might contend in vain, 
And all the roaring billows of the main. 
The’ eternal Ocean, from whose fountains flow 
The seas, the rivers, and the springs below, 
The thundering voice of Jove abhors to hear, 215 
And in his deep abysses shakes with fear. 

He said; then from the bank his javelin tore, 
And left the breathless warrior in his gore. 


Ver. 199.] More accurately thus: , 
His arms the victor tearing from the dead, 
Trod on his breast, and thus insulting said, W. 
rs ι 
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The floating tides the bloody carcase lave, 
And beat against it, wave succeeding wave ; 220 
Till roll’d between the banks, it lies the food 
Of curling eels, and fishes of the flood. 
All scatter’d round the stream (their mightiest slain) 
The’ amazed Pzeonians scour along the plain: 
He vents his fury on the flying crew, 225 
Thrasius, Astypylus, and Mnesus slew : 
Mydon, Thersilochus, with A‘nius fell ; 
_ And numbers more his lance had plunged to hell, 
But from the bottom of his gulfs profound, 
Scamander spoke ; the shores return’d the sound ; 

O first of mortals! (for the Gods are thine) 231 
In valour matchless, and in force divine ! 
If Jove have given thee every Trojan head ! 
*Tis not on me thy rage should heap the dead. 
See! my choked streams no more their course can keep, 
Nor roll their wonted tribute to the deep. 236 
Turn then, impetuous! from our injured flood ; 
Content, thy slaughters could amaze a God. 

In human form, confess’d before his eyes, 
The river thus; and thus the chief replies. 240 
O sacred stream! thy word we shall obey ; 
But not ‘till Troy the destined vengeance pay, 
Nor ’till within her towers the perjured train 
Shall pant, and tremble at our arms again ; 
Not ’till proud Hector, guardian of her wall, 245 
Or stain this lance, or see Achilles fall. 

Ver. 230.) The finishing clause is a commodious insertion of 
the translator, kept ready by him for every opportunity of this 


kind, and employed perpetually without scruple. W, 
N 2 
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He said; and drove with fury on the foe. 
Then to the Godhead of the silver bow 
The yellow Flood began: O son of Jove! 
Was not the mandate of the sire above 250 
Full and express ? That Phoebus should employ | 
His sacred arrows in defence of Troy, 
And make her conquer, ’till Hyperion’s fall 
In awful darkness hide the face of all ? 

He spoke in vain—the chief without dismay 255 
Plows through the boiling surge his desperate way. 
Then rising in his rage above the shores, 

From all his deep the bellowing river roars, 

Huge heaps of slain disgorges on the coast, 

And round the banks the ghastly dead are tost. 260 
While all before, the billows ranged on high 

(A watery bulwark) skreen the bands who fly. 

Now bursting on his head with thundering sound, 
The falling deluge whelms the hero round : 

His loaded shield bends to the rushing tide; © 265 
His feet, upborne, scarce the strong flood divide, 


Ver. 255.] A sublime passage, in the translation, as well as the 
original ; but an image, or two, is dropped by our poet, which add 
eonsiderably to the animation of the description. Thus? 

He spake: the warrior sprang with furious force 
Off the steep bank, and urged his desperate course, 
_ From all his deep the boiling River roars, 
And foamy surges lash the bellowing shores. W. 
Ver. 265.] There is too much amplification here. I should 


prefer an expulsion of the couplet, with this adjustment of the 


passage, and with no sacrifice of fidelity : 
Now, bursting on his shie/d with thundering sound, 
An eddying deluge whirls the hero round, 
His feet all buoyant. On the border stood—. © W. 
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Sliddering, and staggering. On the border stood 

A spreading elm, that overhung the flood ; 

He seized a bending bough, his steps to stay ; 

The plant uprooted to his weight gave way, 270 
Heaving the bank, and undermining all ; 

Loud flash the waters to the rushing fall 

Of the thick foliage. The large trunk display’d 
Bridged the rough flood across: the hero stay’d 

On this his weight, and raised upon his hand, 275 
Leapt from the channel, and regain’d the land. 

Then blacken’d the wild waves; the murmur rose ; 
The God pursues, a huger billow throws, 

And bursts the bank, ambitious to destroy 

The man whose fury is the fate of Troy. 280 
He, like the warlike eagle speeds his pace, 

(Swiftest and strongest of the’ aérial race) 

Far as a spear can fly, Achilles springs 

At every bound ; his clanging armour rings : 


Ver. 274. Bridged the rough flood across:—] If we had no 
other account of the river Xanthus but this, it were alone sufficient 
to show that the current could not be very wide ; for the poet here 
says that the elm stretched from bank to bank, and as it were made 
a bridge over it: the suddenness of this inundation perfectly well 
agrees with a narrow river. P. 

We may banish a superfluous word, and introduce a neglected, 
but important idea, of his author, with improvement to the num- 
ber, thus: 

Bridged the rough flood: the’ affrighted hero stay’d—, W. 

Ver. 276.] The full sense of Homer may be thus exhibited: 

He from the channel sprang, and rusht to flight, 
Alarm’d with all his swiftness through the plain. W. 

Ver, 277.] More accurately, thus: 

Nor rests the mighty flood, but blackening rose, 
And a huge billow at the warrior throws, | WwW. 
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Now here, now, there, he turns on every side, 285 
And winds his course before the following tide ; 
The waves flow after, wheresoe’er he wheels, 
‘And gather fast, and murmur at his heels. 
So when a peasant to his garden brings 
Soft rills of water from the bubbling springs, 900 
And calls the floods from high, to bless his bowers, 
And feed with pregnant streams the plants and flowers; _ 
Soon as he clears whate’er their passage staid, 
And marks the future current with his spade, 
Swift o’er the rolling pebbles down the hills 295 
Louder and louder purl the falling rills, 
Before him scattering, they prevent his pains, 
And shine in mazy wanderings o’er the plains. 

Still flies Achilles, but before his eyes 
Still swift Scamander rolls where’er he flies : 300 
Not all his speed escapes the rapid floods ; 
The first of men, but not a match for Gods. 


Ver. 285.] These are fine verses, and display astonishing 
ingenuity ; but I leave the reader to judge, whether the sublimity 
of the description be not broken by such minute and studied ex- | 
pansion of his author ; whose entire sense is concentrated in the 
following couplet : 

Now here, now there, his course oblique he wheels ; 
Close swells the stream, and bellows at his heels. W. 

Ver. 298.) This verse is a fancy of our translator ; nor does 
the couplet in general give a satisfactory likeness of the author. 
Chapman’s translation is distinct, and correspondent to his original, 

——under it, the pebbles all give way, 

And where it finds a fall, rannes swift: nor can the leader stay 

His current then: before himselfe, full pac’t, it murmures on. W. 

Ver. 299.] Thus, with perfect accuracy : 

Still flies the warrior swift ; before his eyes 
The surge, more swift, still swel/s where’er he flies, ὙΨ, 
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Oft’ as he turn’d the torrent to oppose, 
And bravely try if all the powers were foes ; 
So oft’ the surge, in watery mountains spread, 90 
Beats on his back, or bursts upon his head. 
Yet dauntless still the adverse flood he braves, 
And still indignant bounds above the waves. 
Tired by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 
Wash’d from beneath him slides the slimy soil; 310 
When thus (his eyes on heaven’s expansion thrown) 
Forth bursts the hero with an angry groan : 

Is there no God Achilles to befriend, 
No power to’ avert his miserable end ? 
Prevent, oh Jove! this ignominious date, 315 
And make my future life the sport of Fate. 
Of all Heaven’s oracles believed in vain, 
But most of Thetis must her son complain ; 
By Phoebus’ darts she prophesied my fall, 
In-glorious arms before the Trojan wall. 320 
Oh! had I died in fields of battle warm, 
Stretch’d like a hero, by a hero’s arm! 
Might Hector’s spear this dauntless bosom rend, 
And my swift soul o’ertake my slaughter'd friend ! 
Ah no! Achilles meets a shameful fate, 325 
Oh how unworthy of the brave and great! 
Like some vile swain, whom on a rainy day, 
Crossing a ford, the torrent sweeps away, 
An unregarded carcase to the sea. 

Neptune and Pallas haste to his relief, 330 
And thus in human form address’d the chief: 


Ver. 824.1 This thought is interpolated by the translator. W. 
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The power of Ocean first. Forbear thy fear, 

O son of Peleus! Lo thy Gods appear! 

Behold! from Jove descending to thy aid, 

Propitious Neptune, and the blue-eyed maid. 335. 

Stay, and the furious flood shall cease to rave: 

Tis not thy fate to glut his angry wave. 

But thou, the counsel Heaven suggests, attend! 

Nor breathe from combat, nor thy sword suspend, 

*Till ‘Troy receive her flying sons, ’till all 340 

Her routed squadrons pant behind their wall: 

Hector alone shall stand his fatal chance, 

And Hector’s blood shall smoke upon thy lance. 

Thine is the glory doom’d. Thus spake the Gods: 

Then swift ascended to the bright abodes. 345 | 
Stung with new ardour, thus by Heaven impell’d, 

He springs impetuous, and invades the field : 

O’er all the’ expanded plain the waters spread ; 

Heaved on the bounding billows danced the dead, 

Floating midst scatter’d arms; while casques of gold 

And turn’d-up bucklers glitter’d as they roll’d. 351 

High o’er the surging tide, by leaps and ‘bounds, 

He wades, and mounts; the parted wave resounds. 

Not a whole river stops the hero’s course, 

While Pallas fills him with immortal force. 355 

With equal rage, indignant Xanthus roars, 

And lifts his billows, and o’erwhelms his shores. 


Ver. 330.] Here the following line of the author is passed 
over in silence; 
Each graspt his hand, and cheer’d with soothing words. W. 
Ver. 336.] His original would prescribe : 
Soon shalt thou see the torrent cease to rave. W. 
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Then thus to Simois: Haste, my brother flood! 
And check this mortal that controls a God : 
Our bravest heroes else shall quit the fight, 360 
And Ilion tumble from her towery height. 
Call then thy subject streams, and bid them roar, 
From all thy fountains swell thy watery store, 
With broken rocks, and with a load of dead 
Charge the black surge, and pour it on his head. 365 
Mark how resistless through the floods he goes, 
And boldly bids the warring Gods be foes ! 
But nor that force, nor form divine to sight, 
Shall aught avail him, if our rage unite : 
Whelm’d under our dark gulfs those arms shall lie, 
That blaze so dreadful in each Trojan eye ; 371 
And deep beneath a sandy mountain hurld, 
Immersed remain this terror of the world. 
Such ponderous ruin shall confound the place, 
No Greek shall e’er his perish’d relicks grace, 375 
No hand his bones shall gather, or inhume ; 
These his cold rites, and this his watery tomb. 


Ver. 364.] The conclusion of this verse is a sublime effusion of 


the translator’s enthusiastic fancy. W. 
Ver. 867.1 This is very grand and animated: his original says 
only, Ww. 
Who lords it now, and godlike feats presumes. W. 


Ver. 371.] This verse is due to the translator only, as also 
verse 373. The following attempt to the end of the speech is 
literal: 
himself will I 
With sands involve, and plenteous rubbish pour 
Around him ; nor shall Greece his bones select, 
Distinguish’d from the mass ; such filth shall hide ! 

Here will I raise his tomb, and save the Greeks 
The charge of rites funereal for their chief. Ww. 
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He said; and on the chief descends amain, 
Increased with gore, and swelling with the slain. 
Then murmuring from his beds, he boils, he raves, 
And a foam whitens on the purple waves : 381 
At every step, before Achilles stood 
The crimson surge, and deluged him with blood. 
Fear touch’d the Queen of Heaven: she saw dismay’d, 
She call’d aloud, and summon’d Vulcan’s aid. 385 

Rise to the war! the’ insulting flood requires 
Thy wasteful arm : assemble all thy fires ! 

While to their aid, by our command enjoin’d, 

Rush the swift Eastern and the Western wind : 
These from old Ocean at my word shall blow, 990 
Pour the red torrent on the watery foe, 

Corses and arms to one bright ruin turn, 

And hissing rivers to their bottoms burn. 

Go, mighty in thy rage! display thy power, 394 
Drink the whole flood, the crackling trees devour. 


Ver. 382.] Anadmirable couplet! representative of three words 
only in his author : 
and Achilles overtook. W. 
Ver. 386.] I shall venture a literal version of this speech, te 
show the deviations of our translator : 
Vulcan, my son, arise ; we think, in fight 
The gulfy Xanthus is a match for thee. 
Bring instant aid, and light a copious flame ; 
Whilst I depart a furious storm to raise 
From ocean, with swift winds from west and south, 
To parch the Trojans, and their armour burn ; 
Winds, instinct with perdition. Wither thou 
The trees on Xanthus’ banks, and fire his bed ; 
By soothing words alike unmoved, and threats. 
Nor stop thy fury, ’till a shout from me 
Give signal ; then the’ unwearied flame may cease. ΨΥ. 
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Scorch all the banks! and (’till our voice reclaim) 
Exert the’ unwearied furies of the flame ! 

The Power ignipotent her word obeys: 
Wide o’er the plain he pours the boundless blaze ; 
At once consumes the dead, and dries the soil; 400 
And the shrunk waters in their channel boil. 
As when autumnal Boreas sweeps the sky, 
And instant blows the water’d gardens dry : 
So look’d the field, so whiten’d was the ground, 
While Vulcan breathed the fiery blast around. 40 
Swift on the sedgy reeds the ruin preys: 
Along the margin winds the running blaze: 
The trees in flaming rows to ashes turn, 
The flowery Lotos, and the Tamarisk burn, 
Broad elm, and cypress rising in a spire ; 410 
The watery willows hiss before the fire. 
Now glow the waves, the fishes pant for breath, 
The eels lie twisting in the pangs of death: 
Now flounce aloft, now dive the scaly fry, 
Or gasping, turn their bellies to the sky. 415 
At length the river rear’d his languid head, 
And thus, short-panting, to the God he said. 

Oh Vulcan! oh! what power resists thy might ? 
I faint, I sink, unequal to the fight— 
I yield—Let Ilion fall; if fate decree— 420 
Ah—bend no more thy fiery arms on me! 


Ver. 415.] This verse is entirely the production of the transla- 
tor. 


Ver. 416.] We are indebted for this imagery to the translator, 
His original saysonly, — 


The stream, in pain with heat, bespake the god. W. 
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He ceased ; wide conflagration blazing round ; 
The bubbling waters yield a hissing sound. 
As when the flames beneath a caldron rise, 
To melt the fat of some rich sacrifice, 495 
Amid the fierce embrace of circling fires 
The waters foam, the heavy smoke aspires : 
So boils the’ imprison’d flood, forbid to flow, 
And choked with vapours, feels his bottom glow. 
To Juno then, imperial Queen of Arr, 430 
The burning River sends his earnest prayer. 
Ah why, Saturnia! must thy son engage 
Me, only me, with all his wasteful rage ? 
On other Gods his dreadful arm employ, 
For mightier Gods assert the cause of Troy. 435 
Submissive I desist, if thou command ; 
But ah! withdraw this all-destroying hand. 
Hear then my solemn oath, to yield to Fate 
Unaided Ilion, and her destined state, 
Till Greece shall gird her with destructive flame, 
And in one ruin sink the Trojan name. 441 
His warm entreaty touch’d Saturnia’s ear: 
She bade the’ Ignipotent his rage forbear, 
Recall the flame, nor in a mortal cause 
Infest a God: the’ obedient flame withdraws: 445 


Ver. 426.] This elegant verse might be suggested by Chapman’s 
version : 
Till all the caldron be engirt with a consuming blaze : 
but the simile may be thus literally represented : 
As boils a caldron, hasten’d by the blaze 
Of copious fire from well-dried wood, while seethes . 
A melting well-fed brawn, all-bubbling round. Ww. 
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Again, the branching streams begin to spread, 
And soft re-murmur in their wonted bed. 


Ver. 447. And soft re-murmur in their wonted bed.| Here ends 
the episode of the river-fight ; and I must here lay before the reader 
my thoughts upon the whole of it: which appears to be in part an 
allegory, and in part a true history. Nothing can give a better 
idea of Homer’s manner of enlivening his inanimate machines, and 
of making the plainest and simplest incidents noble and poetical, 
than to consider the whole passage in the common historical sense, 
which I suppose to be no more than this. There happened a great 
overflow of the river Xanthus during the siege, which very much 
incommoded the assailants: this gave occasion for the fiction of an 
engagement between Achilles and the River-God: Xanthus calling 
Simois to assist him, implies that these two neighbouring rivers 
joined in the inundation: Pallas and Neptune relieve Achilles; 
that is, Pallas, or the wisdom of Achilles, found some means to 
divert the waters, and turn them into the sea; wherefore Neptune, 
the God of it, is feigned to assist him. Jupiter and Juno (by which 
are understood the aérial regions) consent to aid Achilles; that may 
signify, that after this great flood there happened a warm, dry, 
windy season, which assuaged the waters, and dried the ground: 
and what makes this in a manner plain, is, that Juno (which sig- 
nifies the air) promises to send the north and west winds to distress 
the river. Xanthus being consumed by Vulcan, that is dried up 
with heat, prays to Juno to relieve him: what is this but that the 
drought having drunk up his streams, he has recourse to the air 
for rains to re-supply his current? Or, perhaps, the whole may 
signify no more, than that Achilles being on the farther side of the 
river, plunged himself in to pursue the enemy; that in this ad- 
venture he run the risk of being drowned; that to save himself, he 
laid hold of a fallen tree, which served to keep him afloat ; that 
he was still carried down the stream to the place where was the 
confluence of the two rivers (which is expressed by the one calling 
the other to his aid) and that when he came nearer the sea [Nep- 
tune] he found means by his prudence [Pallas] to save himself 
from his danger. 

If the reader still should think the fiction of rivers, speaking 
and fighting, is too bold ; the objection will vanish by considering 
how much the heathen mythology authorises the representation of 
rivers as persons: nay, even in old historians nothing is more com- 
mon than stories of rapes committed by River-Gods ; and the fic- 
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While these by Juno’s will the strife resign, 
The warring Gods in fierce contention join : 
Rekindling rage each heavenly breast alarms; 450 
With horrid clangor shock’d the’ ethereal arms : 
Heaven in loud thunder bids the trumpet sound ; 
And wide beneath them groans the rending ground. 
Jove, as his sport, the dreadful scene descries, 
And views contending Gods with careless eyes, 459 
The power of battles lifts his brazen spear, 
And first assaults the radiant Queen of War. 

What moved thy madness, thus to disunite 
Ethereal minds, and mix all heaven in fight? 
What wonder this, when in thy frantick mood 460 
Thou drovest a mortal to insult a God ? 
Thy impious hand Tydides’ javelin bore, 
And madly bathed it in celestial gore. 

He spoke, and smote the loud-resounding shield, 
Which bears Jove’s thunder on it’s dreadful field; 465 


tion was no way unprecedented, after one of the same nature so 
well known, as the engagement between Hercules and the river 
Achelous. P, 
Ver. 456.] The rhymes are imperfect, and the version too con- 
cise. . The following attempt is plain and faithful : 
Nor long apart they stood : fell Mars began, 
Mars, shield-destroyer ; and at Pallas ran. 
Thus, while the god protends his brazen spear, 
With words contemptuous he assails her ear. W. 
Ver. 463.] After this verse, a line is dropped by our poet to the 
following purport : 
Now wilt thou rue, I think, thy late misdeeds. W. 
Ver. 464.] His original runs accurately thus: 
He spake ; and, spear in hand, her A%gis smites, 
Deep-fringed, terrific; ’gainst Jove’s thunder proof: 
‘here with long lance smote blood-polluted Mars. W. 
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The adamantine Avgis of her sire, 

That turns the glancing bolt, and forked fire. 

Then heaved the Goddess in her mighty hand 

A stone, the limit of the neighbourig land, 

There fixed from eldest times; black, craggy, vast: 
This, at the heavenly homicide she cast. 471 
Thundering he falls, a mass of monstrous size; 

And seven broad acres covers as he lies. 

The stunning stroke his stubborn nerves unbound ; 
Loud o’er the field his ringing arms resound: 475 
‘The scornful dame her conquest views with smiles, 
And glorying thus, the prostrate God reviles. 

Hast thou not yet, insatiate Fury! known 
How far Minerva’s force transcends thy own ? 

Juno, whom thou rebellious darest withstand, 480 
Corrects thy folly thus by Pallas’ hand ; 

Thus meets thy broken faith with just disgrace, 
And partial aid to Troy’s perfidious race. 

The Goddess spoke, and turn’d her eyes away, 
That beaming round, diffused celestial day. 485 
Jove’s Cyprian daughter, stooping on the land, 

Lent to the wounded Ged her tender hand : 
Slowly he rises, scarcely breathes with pain, 
And propt on her fair arm, forsakes the plain, 


Ver. 471.] Exactly, thus: 


This on the neck of the fierce God she cast. Ww, 
Ver. 475.| Thus, more faithfully : 
Soil’d were his locks : his ringing arms resound. W, 


Ver, 484.] His author may be givenin a single couplet : 
The Goddess spake, and turn’d her radiant eyes: 
Jove's beauteous daughter aids himas he lies. W. 
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This the bright empress of the heavens survey’d, 490 

And scoffing, thus, to war’s victorious Maid. 
Lo! what an aid on Mars’s side is seen! 
The Smiles and Loves’ unconquerable queen! 

Mark with what insolence, in open view, 

She moves : let Pallas, if she dares, pursue. 495 
Minerva smiling heard, the pair o’ertook, 

And slightly on her breast the wanton strook : 

She, unresisting, fell; (her spirits fled) 

On earth together lay the lovers spread. 

_And like these heroes, be the fate of all 500 
(Minerva cries) who guard the Trojan wall ! 
To Grecian Gods such let the Phrygian be, 

So dread, so fierce, as Venus is to me; 
Then from the lowest stone shall Troy be moved— 

Thus she, and Juno with a smile approved. 505 

Meantime, to mix in more than mortal fight, 

The God of Ocean dares the God of Light. 


Ver. 497.] Rather, 


With her rude hand the wanton’s bosom strook. W. 
Ver. 499. ] Homer says only : 
And thus, they both on earth, all-fostering, lay. W. 


-Ver. 506.] That portion of Homer, which corresponds to this - 
and the following distich, runs thus: 
Then thus the’ earth-shaking Power to Phebus spake: 
Why stand we thus apart ? it fits not us, 
Whilst others have begun. W. 
Ver. 507.] The God of Ocean dares the God of Light.] The in« 
terview between Neptune and Apollo is very judiciously in this. 
place enlarged upon by our author. The poem now draws to a cons 
clusion, the Trojans are to be punished for their perjury and vio- 
lence: Homer accordingly with a poetical justice sums up the 
evidence against them, and represents the very founder of Troy as 
an injurious person. ‘There have been several references to this 
story since the beginning of the poem, but he forebore to give it at 
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What sloth has seized us, when the fields around 

Ring with conflicting powers, and heaven returns the 
sound ? 

Shall, ignominious, we with shame retire, 510 

No deed perform’d, to our Olympian sire ? 


large till near the end of it; that it might be fresh upon the me- 
mory, and show, that the Trojans deserve the punishment they 
are going to suffer. 

Eustathius gives the reason why Apollo assists the Trojans, 
though he had been equally with Neptune affronted by Laomedon: 
this proceeded from the honours which Apollo received from the 
posterity of Laomedon: Troy paid him no less worship than Cilla, 
or Tenedos ; and by these means won him over to a forgiveness: 
but Neptune still was slighted, and consequently continued an 
enemy to the whole race. 

The same author gives us various opinions why Neptune is 
said to have built the Trojan wall, and to have been defrauded 
of his wages; some say that Laomedon sacrilegiously took away 
the treasures out of the temples of Apollo and Neptune, to carry 
on the fortifications ; from whence it was fabled that Neptune 
and Apoilo built the walls. Others will have it, that two of the 
workmen dedicated their wages to Apollo and Neptune; and 
that Laomedon detained them : so that he might in some sense be 
said to defraud the deities themselves, by withholding what was 
dedicated to their temples. 

The reason why Apollo is said to have kept the herds of Lao- 
medon is not so clear. Eustathius observes that all plagues first 
seize upon the four-footed creation, and are supposed to arise from 
this deity: thus Apollo in the first book sends the plague into the 
Grecian army : the ancients therefore made him to preside over 
cattle, that by preserving them from the plague, mankind 
might be safe from infectious diseases. Others tell us, that this 
employment is ascribed to Apollo, because he signifies the sun: 


now the sun cloaths the pastures with grass and herbs; so that 


Apollo may be said himself to feed the cattle, by supplying them 
with food. Upon either of these accounts Laomedon may be said 
to be ungrateful to that deity, for raising no temple to his honour. 

It is observable that Homer, in this story, ascribes the building 
of the wall to Neptune only: I should conjecture the reason might 
be, that Troy being a sea-port town, the chief strength depended 
upon its situation, so that the sea was in a manner a wall to it ? 
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Come, prove thy arm! for first the war to wage, 
Suits not my greatness, or superior age : 

Rash as thou art to prop the Trojan throne, 
(Forgetful of my wrongs, and of thy own) 515 
And guard the race of proud Laomedon ! 

Hast thou forgot, how at the Monarch’s prayer, 

We shared the lengthen’d labours of a year ? 

Troy walls I raised (for such were Jove’s commands) 
And yon’ proud bulwarks grew beneath my hands : 
Thy task it was to feed the bellowing droves 521 
Along fair Ida’s vales and pendent groves. 

But when the circling seasons in their train 

Brought back the grateful day that crown’d our pain; 
With menace stern the fraudful king defied 525 
Our latent godhead, and the prize denied : 

Mad as he was, he threaten’d servile bands, 

And doom’d us exiles far in barbarous lands. 
Incensed, we heavenward fled with swiftest wing, 
And destined vengeance on the perjured king. 530 
Dost thou, for this, afford proud Ilion grace, 

And not, like us, infest the faithless race ; 

Like us, their present, future sons destroy, 

And from its deep foundations heave their Troy ? 


upon this account Neptune may not improbably be said to have 
built the wall. fl 


Ver. 518.] An aggravating clause of his original is here 
omitted: 


and he, imperious! orders gave. W. 
Ver. 527.] The taste of Ogilby was less squeamish than that 
ef our author, and has expressed all his original : 
Vowing that he would bind thy hands and feet, 
And send to isles far distant in his fleet ; 
Nay with his pruning knife our ears to crop. W. 
Ὄ 4 
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Apollo thus : To combat for mankind 535 
ΠῚ suits the wisdom of celestial mind : 
For what is man? Calamitous by birth, 
They owe their life and nourishment to earth ; 
Like yearly leaves, that now, with beauty crown’d, 
Smile on the sun; now, wither on the ground. 540 
To their own hands commit the frantic scene, 
Nor mix immortals in a cause so mean. 
Then turns his face, far-beaming heavenly fires, 
And from the senior Power, submiss retires: 
Him, thus retreating, Artemis upbraids, 545 
The quiver’d huntress of the Sylvan shades. 
And is it thus the youthful Phcebus flies, 
And yields to Ocean’s hoary sire the prize ? 
How vain that martial pomp, and dreadful show 
Of pointed arrows, and the silver bow! 550 
Now boast no more in yon’ celestial bower, 
Thy force can match the great earth-shaking Power. 
Silent, he heard the Queen of Woods upbraid : 
Not so Saturnia bore the vaunting maid ; 
But furious thus. What insolence has driven 555 
Thy pride to face the Majesty of Heaven ? 
What though by Jove the female plague design’d, 
Fierce to the feeble race of woman-kind, 


Ver, 557. 


the female plague 
Fierce to the feeble race of woman-hind, &ec.] 

The words in the original are, Though Jupiter has made you a 
lion to women. The meaning of this is, that Diana was terrible to 
‘that sex, as being the same with the moon, and bringing on the 
pangs of child-birth : or else that the ancients attributed all sudden 
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The wretched matron feels thy piercing dart ; 
Thy sex’s tyrant, with a tiger’s heart ! 560 
What though tremendous in the woodland chase, 
Thy certain arrows pierced the savage race ! 
How dares thy rashness on the powers divine 
Employ those arms, or match thy force with mine ? 
Learn hence, no more unequal war to wage— 565 
She said, and seized her wrists with eager rage ; 
These in her left hand lock’d, her right untied 
The bow, the quiver, and its plumy pride. 
About her temples flies the busy bow ; +569 
Now here, now there, she winds her from the blow ; 
The scattering arrows rattling from the case, 
Drop round and idly mark the dusty place. 
Swift from the field the baffled huntress flies, 
And scarce restrains the torrent in her eyes: 
So, when the falcon wings her way above, 576 
To the cleft cavern speeds the gentle dove, 
(Not fated yet to die) there safe retreats, 
Yet still her heart against the marble beats. 

To her, Latona hastes with tender care ; 
“Whom Hermes viewing, thus declines the war. 580 


deaths of women to the darts of Diana, as of men to those of 
Apollo: which opinion is frequently alluded toin Homer. Eusta- 


thius. r. 
Ver. 571.] This couplet is imagined from three words of his 


e@uthor : 


——and the swift shafts fell out. W. 
Ver. 573.] Thus, conformably to Homer : 
Without her bow the baffled huntress flies. Ww. 


Ver. 578.] This fine effort of poetical enthusiasm is entirely 
the production of our translator. Ww. 
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How shall I face the dame, who gives delight 

To him whose thunders blacken heaven with night ? 
Go, matchless Goddess ! triumph in the skies, 

And boast my conquest, while I yield the prize. 

He spoke; and past: Latona, stooping low, 585 
Collects the scatter’d shafts and fallen bow, 

That, glittering on the dust, lay here and there ; 
Dishonour’d relics of Diana’s war. 

Then swift pursued her to her blest abode, 589 
Where, all confused, she sought the sovereign God : 
Weeping she grasp’d his knees: the’ ambrosial vest 
Shook with her sighs, and panted on her breast. 

The Sire superior smiled; and bade her show 
What heavenly hand had caused his daughter’s woe. 
Abash’d, she names his own imperial spouse; 5595 
And the pale crescent fades upon her brows. 

Thus they above: while swiftly gliding down, 
Apollo enters Ilion’s sacred town : 


‘Ver. 579.] No part of this line also is authorised by his original. 
Ww. 
Ver. 588.] An interpolated verse, with aviciousrhyme. W. 
Ver. 594.] Our translator banishes the dialogue-form of his 
author, and gives full scope to his fancy. The tenour of the ori< 
ginal may be seen from Ogilby’s version : 
7 Who, dearest daughter !. thus unkindly used, 
And like a malefactor thee abused ? 
She sighing then replied ; Juno thy wife, 
Who still foments contention here and strife. 
Whence the reader will discover, that most elegant poetical fancy 
in verse 596 to be the pure device of our poet. ἮΝ. 
Ver. ὅ07.7 Our admirable translator seems to have forgot, that 
the Gods were not on Olympus, but on the dusty fields of Troy, as 
verse 587 and 601. Homer says only : 
Thus with each other they conversing sat : 
Meanwhile, Apollo goes to sacred Troy. VE. 
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The Guardian-God now trembled for her wall, | 
And fear’d the Greeks, though Fate forbade her fall. 
Back to Olympus, from the war’s alarms, 601 
Return the shining bands of Gods in arms ; 
Some proud in triumph, some with rage on fire ; 
And take their thrones around the’ ethereal sire. 

Through blood, through death, Achilles still pro- 

ceeds, 605 

O’er slaughter’d heroes, and o’er rolling steeds. 
As when avenging flames with fury driven 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of Heave 
The pale inhabitants, some fall, some fly ; 
And the red vapours purple all the sky : 610 
So raged Achilles: death and dire dismay, 
And toils, and terrors, fill’d the dreadful day. 

High on a turret hoary Priam stands, 
And marks the waste of his destructive hands: 
Views, from his arm, the Trojans’ scatter’d flight, 615 
And the near hero rising on his sight! 
No stop, no check, no aid! With feeble pace, 
And settled sorrow on his aged face, 
Fast as he could, he sighing quits the walls; | 
And thus, descending, on the guards he calls. 620 
You to whose care our city-gates belong, 
Set wide your portals to the flying throng: 


Ver. 610.] This beautiful image was probably suggested by 
Chapman’s version ; for Homer stands literally thus : 
As when aspiring smoak high heaven ascends : 
but thus our poet’s predecessor in translation : 
And as a citie fired 
Casts up a heate, that purples heaven. W. 
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For lo! he comes, with unresisted sway ; 

He comes, and desolation marks his way ! 

But when within the walls our troops take breath, 
Lock fast the brazen bars, and shut out death. 626 
Thus charged the reverend monarch : wide were flung 
The opening folds ; the sounding hinges rung. 
Pheebus rush’d forth, the flying bands to meet ; 
Struck slaughter back, and cover’d the retreat. 630 
On heaps the Trojans crowd to gain the gate, 

And gladsome see their last escape from Fate. 
Thither, all parch’d with thirst, a heartless train, 
Hoary with dust, they beat the hollow plain: 

And gasping, panting, fainting, labour on 635 
With heavier strides, that lengthen toward the town. 
Enraged Achilles follows with his spear ; 

Wild with revenge, insatiable of war. 

_ Then had the Greeks eternal praise acquired, 
And Troy inglorious to her walls retired ; 640 
But he,* the God who darts ethereal flame, 

Shot down to save her, and redeem her fame. 
Ver. 626.] The latter clause represents this verse of his author : 
I fear, this baneful man may leap the wall ΄ W. 
Ver. 630.] Homer says literally : 
but forth Apollo sprang 
Against him, warding ruin off from Troy. W. 
Ver. 631.] Our translator gives full scope through this passage 
to the luxuriance of his fancy. The following attempt exhibits 
a plain representation of the original to his conclusion of the para- 
graph: 
Straight fled they to the city and high wall, 
Parching with thirst, all-dusty, from the plain ; 
He with his lance close-following. Fury fell 


Seized all his soul, and raged to reap renown. . 
* Apollo, 
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To young Agenor force divine he gave, 

(Antenor’s offspring, haughty, bold, and brave) 

In aid of him, beside the beech he sat, 645 

And wrapt in clouds, restrain’d the hand of fate. 

When now the generous youth Achilles spies, 

Thick beats his heart, the troubled motions rise, 

(So ere a storm, the waters heave and roll) 

He stops, and questions thus his mighty soul. 650 
What, shall I fly this terror of the plain ? 

Like others fly, and be like others slain ? 

Vain hope! to shun him by the self-same road 

Yon’ line of slaughter’d Trojans lately trod. 

No: with the common heap I scorn to fall— 655 

What if they passed me to the Trojan wall, 

While I decline to yonder path, that leads 

To Ida’s forests, and surrounding shades ? 

So may I reach, conceal’d, the cooling flood, 

From my tired body wash the dizt and blood, 660 

And soon as night her dusky veil extends, 

Return in safety to my Trojan friends. 

What if ?—But wherefore all this vain debate! 

Stand I to doubt, within the reach of fate ? 

Even now perhaps, ere yet I turn the wall, 665 

The fierce Achilles sees me, and I fall: 

Such is his swiftness, ’tis in vain to fly, 

And such his valour, that who stands must die. 


Ver. 649.] Our translator has expanded to a simile the meta~ 
phorical lariguage of his author, which may be thus displayed in an 
English dress : 

His heart with gloomy fluctuation waved. W. 
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Howe'er ’tis better, fighting for the state, 
Here, and in public view, to meet my fate. 670 
Yet sure he too is mortal; he may feel 
(Like all the sons of earth) the force of steel ; 
One only soul informs that dreadful frame ; 
And Jove’s sole favour gives him all his fame. 
He said, and stood, collected in his might ; 675 
And all his beating bosom claim’d the fight. 
So from some deep-grown wood a panther starts, 
Roused from his thicket by a storm of darts : 
Untaught to fear or fly, he hears the sounds 
Of shouting hunters, and of clamorous hounds; 680 
Though struck, though wounded, scarce perceives the 
pain ; 
And the barb’d javelin stings his breast in vain: 
On their whole war, untamed the savage flies ; 
And tears his hunter, or beneath him dies. 
Not less resolved, Antenor’s valiant heir 685 
Confronts Achilles, and awaits the war, 
Disdainful of retreat : high held before, 
His shield (a broad circumference) he bore ; 
Then graceful as he stood, in act to throw 
The lifted javelin, thus bespoke the foe. 690 
How proud Achilles glories in his fame! 
And hopes this day to sink the Trojan name 
Beneath her ruins! Know, that hope is vain; 
A thousand woes, a thousand toils remain. 
Parents and children our just arms employ, 695 
And strong, and many, are the sons of Troy. 
Great as thou art, even thou may’st stain with gore 
These Phrygian fields, and press a foreign shore. 
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He said: with matchless force the javelin flung 
Smote on his knee: the hollow cuishes rung 700 
Beneath the pointed steel; but safe from harms 
He stands impassive in the’ ethereal arms. 

Then fiercely rushing on the daring foe, 

His lifted arm prepares the fatal blow : 

But jealous of his fame Apollo shrouds 705 

The godlike Trojan in a veil of clouds. 

Safe from pursuit, and shut from mortal view, 

Dismiss’d with fame, the favour’d youth withdrew. ᾿ 

Meanwhile the God, to cover their escape, 

Assumes Agenor’s habit, voice, and shape, 710 

Flies from the furious chief in this disguise ; 

The furious chief still follows where he flies. 

Now o'er the fields they stretch with lengthen’d 
strides, 

Now urge the course where swift Scamander glides : 

The God now distant scarce a stride before, 715 

Tempts his pursuit, and wheels about the shore ; 

While all the flying troops their speed employ, 

And pour on heaps into the walls of Troy : 

No stop, no stay ; no thought to ask, or tell, 

Who ’scaped by flight, or who by battle fell. 720 


Ver. 697.] Homer dees not express the possibility of this event. 
but it’s certainty : andI would propose this correction of the pas- 
sage, as more conformable to the original : 

Thee, bold and dreadful as thou art, this day 
Shall, on this spot, a breathless carcase lay. W. 

Ver. 719. ]| This, as indeed the whole conclusion of this book, 
is finely executed, but not with scrupulous attention to his author ; 
who may be accurately represented thus: 

Nor ventured one without the city-walls 
To wait his neighbour’s coming, and observe, 
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"Twas tumult all, and violence of flight ; 

And sudden joy confused, and mix’d affright : 
Pale Troy against Achilles shuts her gate ; 
And nations breathe, deliver’d from their fate. 


Who ’seaped, and who had died: all gladly pour’d 


Tumultuous in, whom strength and swiftness saved. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE DEATH OF HECTOR. 


THE Trojans being safe within the walls, Hector only 
stays to oppose Achilles. Priam is struck at his approach, and 
tries to persuade his son to re-enter the town. Hecuba joins 
her intreaties, but in vain. Hector consults within himself 
what measures to take s but at the advance of Achilles his 
resolution fails him, and he flies ; Achilles pursues him thrice 
round the walls of Troy. The Gods debate concerning the 
Fate of Hector ; at length Minerva descends to the aid of 
Achilles. She deludes Hector in the shape of Deipholus; he 
stands the combat and is slain. Achilles drags the dead body 
at his chariot in the sight of Priam and Hecuba. Their la- 
mentation, tears, and despair. Their cries reach the ears of 
Andromache, who, ignorant of this, was retired into the inner 
part of the palace : she mounts up to the walls, and beholds 
her dead husband. She swoons at the spectacle. Her excess 

of grief and lamentation. 
‘The thirtieth day still continues. The scene lies under the 
walls, and on the battlements of Troy. FP. 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


Ir is impossible but the whole attention of the reader must be 
awakened in this book: the heroes of the two armies are now to 
encounter ; all the foregoing battles have been but so many pres 
ludes and under-actions, in order to this great event, wherein the 
whole fate of Greece and Troy is to be decided by the sword of 
Achilles and Hector. 


This is the book, which of the whole Iliad appears to me the - 


most charming. It assembles in it all that can be imagined of great 
and important on the one hand, and of.tender and melancholy 
on the other: Terror and Pity are here wrought up in perfection ; 
and if the reader is not sensible of both in a high degree, either he 


is utterly void of all taste, or the translator of all skill, in poetry. 
Ρ, 
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THUS to their bulwarks, smit with panic fear, 
The herded Ilians rush like driven deer : 

There safe, they wipe the briny drops away, 

And drown in bowls the labours of the day. 

Close to the walls, advancing o’er the fields 5 
Beneath one roof of well-compacted shields, 

March, bending on, the Greeks’ embodied powers, 
Far-stretching in the shade of Trojan towers. 

Great Hector singly staid; chain’d down by fate, 
There fixt he stood before the Sczean gate ; 10 
Still his bold arms determined to employ, 

The guardian still of long-defended Troy. 


Ver. 4.] A picturesque circumstance of his original is omitted : 
| Against the polish’d battlements reclined. W. 

Ver 5.] These are four elegant verses, but spun from his 
author with unusual amplification ; of whom the following is a 
commensurate resemblance : 
; but the Greeks 

Came near the walls, their shoulders spread with shields. W. 
VOL, ITI. P 
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Apollo now to tired Achilles’ turns ; 
(The Power confest in all his glory burns) 
And what (he cries) has Peleus’ son inview, — 15 
With mortal speed a Godhead to pursue ? 
For not to thee to know the Gods is given, | 
Unskill’d to trace the latent marks of Heaven. 
What boots thee now, that Troy forsook the plain? | 
Vain thy past labour, and thy present vain : 20 
Safe in their walls are now her troops bestow’d, 
While here thy frantic rage attacks a God. 

The chief incensed—Too partial God of day! 
To check my conquests in the middle way : 
How few in Ilion else had refuge found ! τὰν ΘΠ 
What gasping numbers now had bit the ground ! 
Thou robb’st me of a glory justly mime, 
Powerful of godhead, and of fraud divine : 
Mean fame, alas! for one of heavenly strain, 
To cheat a mortal who repines in vain. 30 


a 


Ver. 11.] This whole couplet is a superfluous addition of the 
translator. . Ww. 
Ver. 14.] This verse also is mere interpolation ; Homer says 
merely, 
But then Apollo Peleus’ son bespeaks. LW. 
Ver. 171 This couplet entirely misrepresents his author, who 
may be thus simply stated : 
Nor yet thou seem’st to know 
My godhead ; restless rage so drives thee on! W. 
Ver. 27.] This version is elegant and dexterous, but not strictly 
faithful, nor with the force of his original ; which the reader may 
wish to see in a literal translation : 
Thou of great fame hast robb’d me, and saved them. 
With ease, of future punishment secure : 


Had I but power, my vengeance shouldst thou feel. W. | 
' 
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Then to the city, terrible and strong, 
With high and haughty steps he tower’d along. 
So the proud courser, victor of the prize, 
To the near goal with double ardour flies. 
Him, as he blazing shot across the field, 35 
The careful eyes of Priam first beheld. 
Not half so dreadful rises to the sight, 
Through the thick gloom of some tempestuous night, 
Orion’s dog (the year when Autumn weighs) 
And o’er the feebler stars exerts his rays ; 40 
Terrific glory! for his burning breath 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death. 
So flamed his fiery mail. ‘Then wept the sage ; 
He strikes his reverend head now white with age : 
He lifts his wither’d arms; obtests the skies ; 4. 
He calls his much-loved son with feeble cries ; 
The son, resolved Achilles’ force to dare, 
Full at the Sceean gate expects the war ; 
While the sad father on the rampart stands, 
And thus abjures him with extended hands. 50 
Ah stay not, stay not! guardless and alone; 
Hector! my loved, my dearest, bravest son ! 
Methinks already I behold thee slain, 
And stretch’d beneath that fury of the plain. 
Implacable Achilles! might’st thou be 55 
To all the Gods no dearer than to me! 
Thee, vultures wild should scatter round the shore, 
And bloody dogs grow fiercer from thy gore. 


Ver. 58.] He might have collected the remaining sentiment of 
his author into a triplet: 
Nor my breast feel the weight of sorrows more. W. 
P 2 
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How many gallant sons I late enjoy’d, 

Valiant in vain! by thy curst arm destroy’d : 60 

Or, worse than slaughter’d, sold in distant isles 

To shameful bondage and unworthy toils. 

Two, while 1 speak, my eyes in vain explore, 

Two from one mother sprung, my Polydore, 

And loved Lycaon; now perhaps no more! 65 

Oh! if in yonder hostile camp they live, 

What heaps of gold, what treasures would I give ! 

(Their grandsire’s wealth, by right of birth their 
own, 

Consign’d his daughter with Lelegia’s throne) 

But if (which Heaven forbid) already lost, 70 

All pale they wander on the Stygian coast, 

What sorrows then must their sad mother know ! 

What anguish I! unutterable woe ! 

Yet less that anguish, less to her, to me, 

Less to all Troy, if not deprived of thee. 75 

Yet shun Achilles! enter yet the wall ; 

And spare thyself, thy father, spare us all! 

Save thy dear life; or if a soul so brave 

Neglect that thought, thy dearer glory save. 

Pity, while yet I live, these silver hairs ; 80 

While yet thy father feels the woes he bears, 

Yet curst with sense! a wretch, whom in his rage, 

(All trembling on the verge of helpless age) 

Great Jove has placed, sad spectacle of pain! 

The bitter dregs of fortune’s cup to drain: 85 

To fill with scenes of death his closing eyes, 

And number all his days by miseries ! 

My heroes slain, my bridal bed o’erturn’d, - 
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My daughters ravish’d, and my city burn’d, 

My bleeding infants dash’d against the floor ; 90 
These I have yet to see, perhaps yet more ! . 
Perhaps even I, reserved by angry Fate 

The last sad relic of my ruin’d state, 

(Dire pomp of sovereign wretchedness !) must fall, 
And stain the pavement of my regal hall; 95 
Where famish’d dogs, late guardians of my door, 
Shall lick their mangled master’s spatter’d gore. 

Yet for my sons I thank ye, gods ! twas well ; 

Well have they perish’d, for in fight they fell. 

Who dies in youth, and vigour, dies the best, 100 
Struck through with wounds, all honest on the breast. 


Ver. 88.] Qvur translator is not scrupulously attentive to his 
author, who may be thus exhibited with faithfulness and simplicity: 
My sons destroy’d, my daughters rudely torn, 
Their bridal chambers ravaged, and their babes, 
In heat of carnage, on the pavement dash’d, 
And matrons drageg’d by the fell hands of Greeks. WwW. 
Ver. 90.] My bleeding infants dash’d against the floor.| Cruel- 
ties which the Barbarians usually exercised in the sacking of towns. 
Thus Isaiah foretells to Babylon that her children shall be dashed 
in pieces before her eyes by the Medes. Infantes eorum allidentur 
in oculis eorum, xii. 16. And David says to the same city, Happy 
shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones. 
Psal, exxxvii. 9. And in the prophet Hosea, xiii. 16. Their infants 
shall be dashed in pieces. Dacier. P; 
Ver, 98.] This conclusion of the speech is not executed with 
fidelity. Let the reader accept the following resemblance of the 
original : 
——no youth it misbecomes, 
In battle slain and gored with pointed steel 
To lie: all forms, each circumstance of death 
To him is comely: but, when dogs deform 
The hoary head and hoary beard of age, 
And riot on his carcase uncontroll’d— ; 
This beggars all the woes of woeful man ! W. 
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But when the Fates, in fulness of their rage, 
Spurn the hoar head. of unresisting age, 
In dust the reverend hneaments deform, 
And pour to dogs the life-blood scarcely warm; 10 
This, this is misery! the last, the worst, 
That man can feel; man, fated to be curst! 
He said, and acting what no words could say, 
Rent from his head the silver locks away. 
With him the mournful mother bears a part: 110 
Yet all their sorrows turn not Hector’s heart : 
The zone unbraced, her bosom she display’d : 
And thus, fast falling the salt tears, she said. 
Have mercy on me, O my son! revere 
The words of age: attend a parent’s prayer ! 115 
If ever thee in these fond arms I prest, 
Or still’d thy infant clamours at this breast ; 
Ah do not thus our helpless years forego, 
But by our walls secured, repel the foe. 


Against his rage if singly thou proceed, 120 
Should’st thou (but Heaven avert it) should’st thou 
bleed, 


- Nor must thy corse lie honour’d on the bier, 
Nor spouse, nor mother, grace thee with a tear ; 
Far from our pious rites, those dear remains 
Must feast the vultures on the naked plains. 125 
So they, while down their cheeks the torrents roll; 
But fix’d remains the purpose of his soul: 
Resolved he stands, and with a fiery glance 
Expects the hero’s terrible advance. 


So roll’d up in his den, the swelling snake 130 


Beholds the traveller approach the brake ; 
: 7 


oa 
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When fed with noxious herbs his turgid veins 

Have gather’d half the poisons of the plains ; 

He burns, he stiffens with collected ire, 

And his red eye-balls glare with living fire. 135 

Beneath a turret, on his shield reclined, pits 

He stood, and question’d thus his mighty mind. 
Where lies my way ? To enter in the wall ? 

Honour and shame the’ ungenerous thought recall : 

Shall proud Polydamas before the gate . 140 

Proclaim, his counsels are obey’d too late, 

Which timely follow’d but the former night, 

What numbers had been saved by Hector’s ‘flight : ? 

That wise advice rejected with disdain, 

I feel my folly in my people slain. 145 

Methinks my suffering country’s voice I hear, 

But most, her worthless sons insult my ear, 

On my rash courage charge the chance of war, 

And blame those virtues which they cannot share. 


Ver. 140. Shall proud Polydamas, δ... Hector aliudes to the 
counsel given him by Polydamas in the eighteenth book, which he 
then neglected to follow ; it was, to withdraw to the city, and 
fortify themselves there, before Achilles returned to the battle. P. 

Ver. 142.] In the next twelve lines our translator gives a very 
indistinct and general resemblance of his author ; of which the 
reader may judge from the following close version : 

Who bade me lead the Trojans to the town, 
That dreadful night, when fierce Achilles rose; 
But this far better counsel I disdain’d. 
The people thus my folly’s victims made, 
Our Trojans and their wives I dread to meet ; 
Lest some, inferior to myself, should say, 
“ This headstrong chief brought ruin on our men !” 
Thus they, reproachful. Sure ’twere better far, 
ΤΟΥ to return with slain Achilles’ spoils, . 
Or in the face of Troy with glory fall. WwW. 
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No—If I e’er return, return I must 150 

Glorious, my country’s terror laid in dust : 

Or if I perish, let her see me fall 

In field at least, and fighting for her wall. 

And yet suppose these measures I forego, 

Approach unarm’d, and parley with the foe, 155 

The warrior-shield, the helm, and lance lay down, 

And treat on terms of peace to save the town: 

The wife with-held, the treasure ill-detain’d, 

(Cause of the war, and grievance of the land) 

With honourable justice to restore ; 160 

And add half Ilion’s yet remaining store, 

Which Troy shall, sworn, produce; that injured 
Greece 

May share our wealth, and leave our walls m_ peace. 

But why this thought ? Unarm’d if I shouid go, 

What hope of mercy from this vengeful foe, 165 

But woman-like to fall, and fall without a blow ? 

We greet not here, as man conversing man, 

Met at an oak, or journeying o’er a plain; 

No season now for calm familiar talk, 


Like youths and maidens in an evening walk: 170 | 


War is our business, but to whom is given 
To die, or triumph, that, determine Heaven! 

Thus pondering, like a god the Greek drew nigh ; 
His dreadful plumage nodded from on high ; 
The Pelian javelin, in his better hand, 175 
Shot trembling rays that glitter’d o’er the land ; 


Ver. 176.] This is unauthorised by the original, and wants 
diversity, by ns the subsequent image. Thus? more 
exactly ; 


—" 
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And on his breast the beamy splendours shone 

Like Jove’s own lightning, or the rising sun. 

As Hector sees, unusual terrors rise, 

Struck by some god, he fears, recedes, and flies. 180 


Poised from the shoulder, as his steps advance, 

More and more horrid shakes the Pelian lance : 

From his broad breastplate vivid splendours blaze, 

Like flashing fire, or ‘Titan’s rising rays. ΜΕ: 

Ver. 180. Struck by some god, he fears, recedes, and flies.] 1 
doubt not most readers are shocked at the flight of Hector: it is 
indeed a high exaltation of Achilles (who was the poet’s chief 
hero) that so brave a man as Hector durst not stand him. While 
Achilles was at a distance he had fortified his heart with noble re- 
solutions, but at his approach they all vanish, and he flies. This 
(as exceptionable as some may think it) may yet be allowed to be 
a true portrait of human nature ; for distance, as it lessens all ob- 
jects, so it does our fears ; but where inevitable danger approaches, 
the stoutest hearts will feel some apprehensions at certain fate. It 
was the saying of one of the bravest men in this age, to one who 
told him he feared nothing, Show me but a certain danger, and I 
shall be as much afraid as any of you. 1 do not absolutely pre- 
tend to justify this passage in every point, but only to have thus 
much granted me, that Hector was in this desperate circumstance. 

First. It will not be found in the whole [liad, that Hector ever 
thought himself a match for Achilles. Homer, (to keep this in 
our minds) had just now made Priam tell him, as a thing known 
(for certainly Priam would not insult him at that time) that there 
was no comparison between his own strength and that of his an- 
tagonist. 

Secondly. We may observe with Dacier, the degrees by which 
Homer prepares this incident. In the eighteenth book the mere 
sight and voice of Achilles unarmed has terrified and put the 
whole Trojan army into disorder. In the nineteenth the very 
sound of the celestial arms given him by Vulcan has affrighted 
his own Myrmidons as they stand about him. In the twentieth, 
he has been upon the point of killing Aineas, and Hector himself 
was not saved from him but by Apollo’s interposing. In that and 
the following book he makes an incredible slaughter of all that op- 
pose him, he overtakes most of those that fly from him, and Priam 
himself opens the gates of Troy to receive the rest. 
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He leaves the gates, he leaves the walls behind, 
Achilles follows like the winged wind. 

Thus at the panting dove a falcon flies, 

(The swiftest racer of the liquid skies) 

Just when he holds, or thinks he holds his prey, 185 
Obliquely wheeling through the’ aérial way ; 

With open beak and shrilling cries he springs, 

And aims his claws, and shoots upon his wings: 


Thirdly. Hector stays, not that he hopes to overcome Achilles, 
but. because shame and the dread of reproach forbid him to re-enter 
the city ; a shame (says Eustathius) which was a fault that betrayed 
him out of his life, and ruined his country. Nay, Homer adds 
further, that he only staid by the immediate will of Heaven, 
intoxicated and irresistibly bound down by Fate. 

Fourthly. He had just been reflecting on the injustice of the 
war he maintained ; his spirits are depressed by Heaven, he expects 
certain death, he perceives himself abandoned by the gods, (as he 
directly says in ver 300, &c. of the Greek, and 384 of the trans- 
lation) so that he might say to Achilles what Turnus does to Aineas, 

“ς Dit me terrent, et Jupiter hostis.” 

_ This indeed is the strongest reason that ¢an be offered for the flight 
of Hector. He flies not from Achilles as a mortal hero, but from 
one whom he sees clad in impenetrable armour, seconded by 
Minerva, and one who had put to flight the inferior gods them- 
selves. This is not cowardice according to the constant principles 
of Homer, who thought it no part of a hero’s character to be 
impious, or to fancy himself independent on the Supreme Being. 

Indeed it had been a grievous fault, had our author suffered the 
courage of Hector entirely to forsake him even in this extremity : 
a brave man’s soul is still capable of rousing itself, and acting 
honourably in the last struggles, Accordingly Hector, though 
delivered over to his destiny, abandoned by the Gods, and certain 
of death, yet stops and attacks Achilles ; when he loses his spear, 
he draws his sword: it was impossible he should conquer, it was 
‘only in his power to fall gloriously ; ; this he did, and it was all that 
man could do. *P. 

The person alluded to in the former part of our translator’s note, 
and whose reply is there quoted, is said to have been the Earl of 
Peterborough, by writers of anecdotes. W. 
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No less fore-right the rapid chace they held, 

One urged by fury, one by fear impell’d ; 190 
Now circling round the walls their course maintain, | 
Where the high watch-tower overlooks the plain ; 
Now where the fig-trees spread their umbrage broad, 
{A wider compass) smoke along the road. 

Next by Scamander’s double source they bound, 195 
Where two famed fountains burst the parted ground ; 
This hot through scorching clefts is seen to rise, 
With exhalations steaming to the skies ; 

That the green banks in summer’s heat o’erflows, 
Like crystal clear, and cold as winter snows. 200 


Ver. 189.] The following couplet is accurately correspondent 

to the original : 
Thus he shot eager: trembling Hector flees 
Beneath Troy wall, and plies his nimble knees. W. 

Ver. 196. Where two famed fountains.) Strabo blames Homer 
for saying that one of the sources of Scamander was a warm foun- 
tain ; whereas (says he) there is but one spring, and that cold ; 
neither is this in the place where Homer fixes it, but in the moun- 
tain. It is observed by Eustathius, that though this was not true 
in Strabo’s time, yet it might in Homer’s, greater changes having 
happened in less time than that which passed between those 
two authors. Sandys, who was both a geographer and critick of 
great accuracy, as well as a traveller of great veracity, affirms as an 
eye-witness, that there are yet some hot water springs in that part 
of the country, opposite to Tenedos. I cannot but think that 
gentleman must have been particularly diligent and curious in his 
inquiries into the remains of a place so celebrated in poetry ; as he 
was not only perhaps the most learned, but one of the best poets 
of his time: I am glad of this occasion to do his memory so much 
justice as to say, the English versification owes much of its im- 
provement to his Translations, and especially that admirable one 
of Job, What chiefly pleases me in this place, is to see the exact 
Landscape of old Troy ; we have a clear idea of the town itself, 
and of the roads and country about it ; the river, the fig-trees, 
and every part is set before our eyes. 
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Each gushing fount a marble cistern fills, 

Whose polish’d bed receives the falling mills ; 

Where Trojan dames (ere yet alarm’d by Greece) 

Wash’d their fair garments in the days of peace. 

By these they past, one chasing, one in flight, 205 

(The mighty fled, pursued by stronger might) 

Swift was the course; no vulgar prize they play, 

No vulgar victim must reward the day, 

(Such as in races crown the speedy strife) 

The prize contended was great Hector’s life. 210 
As when some hero’s funerals are decreed 

In grateful honour of the mighty dead ; 

Where high rewards the vigorous youth inflame, 

(Some golden tripod, or some lovely dame) 

The panting coursers swiftly turn the goal, Q15 

And with them turns the raised spectator’s soul ; 

Thus three times round the Trojan wall they fly ; 

The gazing Gods lean forward from the sky : 

To whom, while eager on the chace they look, 

The Sire of mortals and immortals spoke. 220 
Unworthy sight ! the man, beloved of Heaven, 

Behold, inglorious round yon’ city driven! 

My heart partakes the generous Hector’s pain ; 

Hector, whose zeal whole hecatombs has slain, 

Whose grateful fumes the Gods received with joy, 

From Ida’s summits, and the towers of Troy: 226 


Ver. 216.] This verse is interpolated by the translator. § W. 
Ver. 226. From Ida’s summits.] It was the custom of the 
Pagans to sacrifice to the Gods upon the hills and mountains, in 
scripture language upon the high places, for they were persuaded 
that the Gods in a particular manner inhabited such eminences : 


wherefore God ordered his people to destroy all those high places, 
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Now see him flying! to his fears resign’d, 

And Fate, and fierce Achilles close behind. 

Consult, ye Powers! (‘tis worthy your debate) 
Whether to snatch him from impending fate, 230 
Or let him bear, by stern Pelides slain, 

(Good as he is) the lot imposed on man ? 

Then Pallas thus: Shall he whose vengeance forms 
The forky bolt, and blackens Heaven with storms, 
Shall he prolong one Trojan’s forfeit breath ! 235 
A man, a mortal, pre-ordain’d to death ! 

And will no murmurs fill the courts above ? 
No Gods indignant blame their partial Jove ? 

Go then (return’d the Sire) without delay, 

Exert thy will; I give the Fates their way. 240 
Swift at the mandate pleased Tritonia flies, 
And stoops impetuous from the cleaving skies. 

As through the forest, o’er the vale and lawn, 
The well-breathed beagle drives the flying fawn ; 

In vain he tries the covert of the brakes, 245 
Or deep beneath the trembling thicket shakes ; 

Sure of the vapour in the tainted dews, 

The certain hound his various maze pursues ; 

Thus step by step, where’er the Trojan wheel’d, 
There swift Achilles compass’d round the field. 250 


which the nations had profaned by their idolatry. You shall 
utterly destroy all the places wherein the nations which you shall 
possess served their Gods, upon the high mountains, and upon the 
hills, and under every green tree, Deut. xii. 2. It is for this 
reason that so many kings are reproached in scripture for not 


taking away the high places. Dacier. P. 
Ver. 228.] The words And Fate are an animated and sublime 
addition of the translator. Ww: 


Ver. 247.] | This verse is interpolated by our translator. W. 
3 
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Of’ as to reach the Dardan gates he bends, 
And hopes the’ assistance of his pitying friends, 
(Whose showering arrows, as he coursed below, 
From the high turrets might oppress the foe) 
So oft’ Achilles turns him to the plain ; 255 
He eyes the city, but he eyes in vain. 
As men in slumbers seem with speedy pace 
One to pursue, and one to lead the chace, 
Their sinking limbs the fancied course forsake, 
- Nor this can fly, nor that can overtake : 260 
No less the labouring heroes pant and strain ; 
While that but flies, and this pursues, in vain: 

What God, O Muse! assisted Hector’s' force, 
With Fate itself so long to hold the course ? 


Phoebus it was; who, in his latest hour, 205 
Endued his knees with strength, his nerves with 
power : 


And great Achilles, lest some Greek’s advance 

Should snatch the glory from the lifted lance, 

Sign’d to the troops, to yield his foe the way, 

And leave untouch’d the honours of the day. 270 

Jove lifts the golden balances, that show 

The fates of mortal men, and things below : 

Here each contending hero’s lot he tries, 

And weighs, with equal hand, their destinies. 

Low sinks the scale surcharged with Hector’s fate ; 

Heavy with death it sinks, and hell receives the 
weight. , 276 


Ver. 270.] After this verse, our translator slips byone of his 
author, which the reader shall have from Chapman : 
But when they reacht, the fourth time, the two founts. W. 
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Then Pheebus left him. Fierce Minerva flies 

To stern Pelides, and triumphing, cries : 

Oh loved of Jove! this day our labours cease, 

And conquest blazes with full beams on Greece. 280 
Great Hector falls; that Hector famed so far, 
Drunk with renown, insatiable of war, 

Falls by thy hand, and mine! nor force nor flight 
Shall more avail him, nor his God of light: 

See, where in vain he supplicates above, 285 
Roll'd at the feet of unrelenting Jove ! 

Rest here ; my self will lead the Trojan on, 

And urge to meet the fate he cannot shun. 

_ Her voice divine the chief with joyful mind 
Obey’d ; and rested, on his lance reclined. 290 
While like Deiphobus the martial Dame 
(Her face, her gesture, and her arms the same) 

In show an aid, by hapless Hector’s side 
Approach’d, and greets him thus with voice belied. 

Too long, O Hector ! have I borne the sight 295 
Of this distress, and sorrow’d in thy flight : 

It fits us now a noble stand to make, Ξ 
And here, as brothers, equal fates partake. 

Then he: O prince! allied in blood and fame, 
Dearer than all that own a brother’s name ; 300 
Of all that Hecuba to Priam bore, 

Long tried, long loved! much loved, but honour’d 
more ! | 


Ver. 279.] His original says literally, 
Now we, I trust, shall bear, chief loved by Jove ! 
Back to the ships great glory to our Greeks. WwW. 
Ver. 285.] His author suggests the following alteration : 
Ewen though, a suppliant in the courts above—. W. 
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Since you of all our numerous race, alone 
Defend my life, regardless of your own. 

Again the Goddess: Much my father’s prayer, 305 
And much my mother’s, prest me to forbear : 
My friends embraced my knees, adjured my stay, 
But stronger love impell’d, and I obey. 
Come then, the glorious conflict let us try, 
Let the steel sparkle, and the javelin fly ; 310 
Or let us stretch Achilles on the field, 
Or to his arm our bloody trophies yield. 

Fraudful she said; then swiftly march’d before ; 
The Dardan hero shuns his foe no more. 
Sternly they met. The silence Hector broke; 315 
His dreadful plumage nodded as he spoke. 

Enough, O son of Peleus! Troy has view’d 
Her walls thrice circled, and her chief pursued. 


Ver. 308.] After this, there is an omission of Homer’s sense 
to the following purport : ἢ 
Stung by thy woes; whilst all with terror quake. W. 
. Ver. 317. The speeches of Hector and of Achilles.| There is 
an opposition between these speeches, excellently adapted to the 
character of both the heroes. That of Hector is full of courage, 
but mixed with humanity ; that of Achilles, of resentment and 
arrogance. We see the great Hector disposing of his own re- 
mains ; and that thirst of glory which has made him live with 
honour, now bids him provide, as Eustathius observes, that what 
once was Hector may not be dishonoured. Thus we see a se- 
date, calm courage, with a contempt of death, in the speech of 
Hector; but in that of Achilles there is a fierté, and an insolent 
air of superiority. His magnanimity makes him scorn to steal a 
victory ; he bids him prepare to defend himself with all his forces : 
and that valour and’ resentment which made him desirous that he 
might revenge himself upon Hector with his own hand, and for- 
bade the Greeks to interpose, now directs him not to take any 
advantage over a brave enemy. I think both their characters are 
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But now some God within me bids me try 

Thine, or my fate: I kill thee, or I die. 320 
Yet on the verge of battle let us stay, 

And for a moment’s space suspend the day ; 

Let heaven’s high powers be call’d to arbitrate 

The just conditions of this stern debate. 

(Eternal witnesses of all below, 325 
And faithful guardians of the treasured vow !) 


Τὸ them I swear; if victor in the strife, 


Jove by these hands shall shed thy noble life, 

No vile dishonour shall thy corse pursue ; 

Stript of its arms alone (the conqueror’s due) 330 
The rest to Greece uninjured I'll restore : 

Now plight thy mutual oath, I ask no more. 

Talk not of oaths! (the dreadful chief replies, 
While anger flash’d from his disdainful eyes) 
Detested as thou art, and ought to be, 335 
Nor oath nor pact Achilles plights with thee : 

Such pacts, as lambs and rabid wolves combine, 
Such leagues, as men and furious lions join, 


admirably sustained, and though Achilles be drawn with a great 
violence of features, yet the picture is undoubtedly like him; and 
it had been the utmost absurdity to have softened one Jine upon this 
occasion, when the soul of Achilles was all on fire to revenge the 
death of his friend Patroclus. I must desire the reader to carry 
this observation in his memory, and particularly in that place, 
where Achilles says he could eat the very flesh of Hector, though 
I have a little softened it in the translation, ver. 437. P. 
Ver. 337.] The following attempt is literally expressive of 

Homer’s language : | 

As men and lions in no leagues combine, 

Nor wolves and sheep to friendly thoughts incline ; 

But with fell rancour wars eternal rage : 

So must our souls nor love nor oaths engage. 
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To such I call the Gods! one constant state 

Of lasting rancour and eternal hate ; 340 
No thought but rage, and never-ceasing strife, 

Till death extinguish rage, and thought, and life. 
Rouse then thy forces this important hour, 

Collect thy soul, and call forth all thy power. 

No farther subterfuge, no farther chance, 345 
"Tis Pallas, Pallas gives thee to my lance. 

Each Grecian ghost by thee deprived of breath 
Now hovers round, and calls thee to thy death. 

He spoke, and launch’d his javelin at the foe ; 
But Hector shunn’d the meditated blow: 350 
He stoop’d while o’er his head the flying spear 
Sung innocent, and spent its force in air. 

Minerva watch’d. it falling on the land, 

Then drew, and mie to great Achilles’ hand, 
Unseen of Hector, who, elate with joy, 355 
Now shakes his lance, and braves the dread of ‘Troy. 

The life you boasted to that javelin given, 

Prince! you have mist. My fate depends on Heaven. 


No room for kindness here ! or thou shalt die, 
Or I to Mars a bleeding victim lie. W. 
Ver. 345.] The original runs thus : 
Show all thy manhood: it becomes thee most 
To be a warrior now, expert and bold. W. 
Ver. 348.] This is very sublime, and happily imagined. His 
original says only, 
now the numerous ills thou ru’st 
Of my associates, slain by thy mad spear. W. . 
Ver. 357.] This translation is beautiful: but there is more 
fidelity in the following closer adjustment of the passage : 
The life you boasted to that javelin given, 
Prince! you have mist: nor knew the will of Heaven. | 
An artful vaunter thou, with fears to blind, [ 
And damp the wonted vigour of my mind. Ww. 
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To thee, presumptuous as thou art, unknown 

Or what must prove my fortune, or thy own. 360 

Boasting is but an art, our fears to blind, 

And with false terrors sink another’s mind. 

But know, whatever fate I am to try, 

By no dishonest wound shall Hector die ; | 

I shall not fall a fugitive at least, “ 365 

My soul shall bravely issue from my breast. 

But, first, try thou my arm; and may this dart 

End all my country’s woes, deep buried in thy heart ! 
The weapon flew, its course unerring held ; 

Unerring, but the heavenly shield repell’d 370 

The mortal dart ; resulting with a bound 

From off the ringing orb, it struck the ground. 

Hector beheld his javelin fall in vain, 

Nor other lance, nor other hope remain ; 

He calls Deiphobus, demands a spear, 375 

In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. 

All comfortless he stands: then, with a sigh, 

"Tis so—Heaven wills it, and my hour is nigh! 

I deem’d Deiphobus had heard my call, | 

But he, secure, lies guarded in the wall. _ 380 

A God deceived me; Pallas, *twas thy deed ; 

Death and black Fate approach ! ’tis T must bleed. 

No refuge now, no succour from above, 

Great Jove deserts a> and the son of J ove, 


Ver. 367.] Our poet curtails the sense of his author in a passage 
too pathetic to endure abbreviation. The following attempt gives 
no unfaithful representation of Homer’s sense : 

Now of mine arm beware: but may this dart 
Drink deep the vital current of thy heart ! 

Then Troy some respite from her iJls may know : 
Thy death will lighten half her load of woe. W. 
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Propitious once, and kind! Then welcome, fate ! 385 
"Tis true I perish, yet I perish great : 

Yet in a mighty deed I shall expire, 

Let future ages hear it, and admire ! 

Fierce, at the word, his weighty sword he drew, 
And, all collected, on Achilles flew. 390 
So Jove’s bold bird, high-balanced in the air, 

Stoops from the clouds to truss the quivering hare. 
Nor less Achilles his fierce soul prepares ;_ 

Before his breast the flaming shield he bears, 
Refulgent orb! Above his fourfold cone 395 
The gilded horse-hair sparkled in the sun, 

Nodding at every step: (Vulcanian frame !) 

And as he moved, his figure seem’d on flame. 

As radiant Hesper shines with keener light, . 
Far-beaming o’er the silver host of night, 400 
When all the starry train emblaze the sphere : 

So shone the point of great Achilles’ spear. 

In his right hand he waves the Weapon round, 

Eyes the whole man, and meditates the wound : 

But the rich mail Patroclus lately wore, 405 
Securely cased the warrior’s body o'er. 

One place at length he spies, to let in fate, . 

Where *twixt the neck and throat the jointed plate 
Gave entrance : through that penetrable part 


Furious he drove the well-directed dart: 410 
5 - 
Ver. 398.] This line is interpolated by the translator. ὀ W. 
Ver. 409. ] —— Through that penetrable part 
᾿ Furious he drove, &c.) . 


It was necessary that’ the poet should be very particular in this 
point, because the arms that Hector wore were the arms of 
Achilles, that were taken trom Patroclus; and consequently as 
they were the work of Vulcan, they would preserve Hector from 
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Nor pierced the wind-pipe yet, nor took the power 
Of speech, unhappy ! from thy dying hour. 
Prone on the field the bleeding warrior lies, 
While thus triumphing, stern Achilles cries. 
At last is Hector stretch’d upon the plain, 415 
Who fear’d no vengeance for Patroclus slain : 
Then, prince! you should have fear'd, what now rep 
feel ; 
Achilles absent was Achilles still. 
Yet a short space the great avenger staid, 
Then low in dust thy strength and glory laid. 490 
Peaceful he sleeps, with all our rites adorn’d, 
For ever honour’d, and for ever mourn’d: 
While cast to all the rage of hostile power, 
Thee, birds shall mangle, and the dogs devour. 424 
Then Hector fainting at the’ approach of death. 
By thy own soul! by those who gave thee breath! 
By all the sacred prevalence of prayer; | 
- Ah! leave me not for Grecian dogs to tear ! 
The common rites of sepulture bestow, 
To soothe a father’s and a mother’s woe ; 430 
Let their large gifts eocuraes Men at least, 


And Hector’s ashes in his country rest. 
7% 


_ the possibility of a wound: the poet therefore to give an ait of pro- 
bability to his story, tells us that they were Patroclus’s arms, and 
as they were not made for Hector, they might not exactly fit his 
body: so that it is not improbable but there might be some place 
about the neck of Hector so open, as to admit the spear of Achilles. 
Eustathius. P. 
~ Ver. 427.] This beautiful line is due to the translator: at least 
it was wrought. from, one word of his ire whose verse runs 
thus : ω 

Thee by thy life, thy parents’ knees, I beg. W. 
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No, wretch accurst! relentless he replies, 
(Flames, as he spoke, shot flashing from his eyes) 
Not those who gave me breath should bid me spare, 
Nor all the sacred prevalence of prayer. 436 
Could I myself the bloody banquet join ! 
- No—to the dogs that carcase I resign. 
Should Troy, to bribe me, bring forth all her store, 
And giving thousands offer thousands more; 440 
Should Dardan Priam, and his weeping dame, 
Drain their whole realm to buy one funeral flame : 
Their Hector on the pile they should not see, 
Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee. 

Then thus the chief his dying accents drew: 445 
Thy rage, implacable ! too well I knew: 
The Furies that relentless breast have steel’d, 
And curst thee with a heart that cannot yield. 
Yet think, a day will come, when Fate’s decree, 
And angry Gods, shall wreak this wrong on thee ; 
Phebus and Paris shall avenge my fate, » 451 
And stretch thee here, before this Sceean gate. 


ΕΣ 


Ver. 441.] Iwill venture on ἃ versification of the passage, 
which will be found exact to the original : 
Would Dardan Priam bring thy weight in gold, 
Nor then thy wailing mother should enfold 
ΤΥ lifeless limbs, nor funeral couch should bear ; : 
But dogs and vultures every morsel tear. 
Ver. 447. de Homer says only, for the materials of this adits 
for sure thy mind is steel within. W. 
Ver. 449. A day will come.] Hector prophesies at his death 
that Achilles shall fall by the hand of Paris. This confirms an 


observation made in a former note, that the words of dying men 


were looked upon as prophecies ; but whether such conjectures are 
true or false, it appears from hence, that such opinions have pre- 
vailed in the world above three thousand years. 
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He ceased. The Fates supprest his labouring breath, 
And his eyes stiffen’d at the hand of death ; 
To the dark realm the spirit wings its way, 455 
(The manly body left a load of clay) 
And plaintive glides along the dreary coast, 
A naked, wandering, melancholy ghost ! 
Achilles, musing as he roll’d his eyes 
O’er the dead hero, thus (unheard) replies. 460 
Die thou the first! When Jove and Heaven ordain, 
I follow thee—He said, and stripp’d the slain. 
Then forcing backward from the gaping wound. 
The reeking javelin, cast it on the ground. 
The thronging Greeks behold with wondering eyes 
His manly beauty, and superior size: 466 
While some ignobler, the great dead deface 
With wounds ungenerous, or with taunts disgrace. 
“ How changed that Hector! who, like Jove, of late: 
“ Sent lightning on our fleets, and scatter’d fate!” 
High o’er the slain the great Achilles stands, 471 
Begirt with heroes, and surrounding bands ; 
And thus aloud, while all the host attends. 
Princes and leaders! countrymen and friends ! 
Since now at length the powerful will of Heaven 
The dire destroyer to our arm has given, 476 
Is not Troy fallen already? Haste, ye powers! 
See, if already their deserted towers 


Ver. 459.] There is much addition here from the fancy of our 
translator. Thus his author: ἣ 
Divine Achilles him, though dead, addrest : 
Die thou; I then my death will greet, whene’er 
Jove shall appoint it, and the rest of heaven. Ww, 
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Are left unmann’d ; or if they yet retain 

The souls of heroes, their great Hector slain? 480 
But what is Troy, or glory what to me? 

Or why reflects my mind on aught but thee, 

Divine Patroclus! Death has seal’d his eyes ; 
Unwept, unhonour’d, uninterr’d he lies ! 

Can his dear image from my soul depart, 485 
Long as the vital spirit moves my heart ? 

If, in the melancholy shades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers cease to glow, 

Yet mine shall sacred last ; mine, undecay’d, 

Burn on through death, and animate my shade. 490 
Meanwhile, ye sons of Greece, in triumph bring 
The corse of Hector, and your Peans sing. 

Be this the song, slow moving toward the shore, 

“ Hector is dead, and. Ilion is no more.” 

Then his fell soul a thought of vengeance bred, 
(Unworthy of himself, and of the dead) 496 
The nervous ancles bored, his feet he bound 
With thongs inserted through the double wound ; 
These fix’d up high behind the rolling wain, 

His graceful head was trail’d along the plain. 500 
Proud on his car the’ insulting victor stood, 
And bore aloft his arms, distilling blood. 


Ver. 487.] These four verses are a beautiful amplification upon 
the following distich of his original : 
᾿ς Even in the grave, where black Oblivion broods, 
Shall dear Patroclus in my memory live. W. 
Ver, 494.] Accurately thus: 
Our’s is the praise: great Hector we have slain ; 
To whom Troy paid, as to a God, her vows. W. 
Ver. 502.] The latter clause is added by the translator, as 
commodious for a rhyme. " W. 
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He smites the steeds; the rapid chariot flies ; 

The sudden clouds of circling dust arise. 

Now lost is all that formidable air ; 505 

The face divine, and long-descending hair, 

Purple the ground, and streak the sable sand ; 

Deform’d, dishonour’d, in his native land ! 

Given to the rage of an insulting throng ! 

And, in his parent’s sight, now dragg’d along! 510 
The mother first beheld with sad survey ; | 

She rent her tresses venerably grey, 

And cast, far off, the regal veils away. 

With piercing shrieks his bitter fate she moans, 

While the sad father answers groans with groans; 

Tears after tears his mournful cheeks o’erflow, 516 

And the whole city wears one face of woe: 

No less, than if the rage of hostile fires, 

From her foundations curling to her spires, 

O’er the proud citadel at length should rise, 520 

And the last blaze send Ilion to the skies. 

The wretched monarch of the fallen state, 

Distracted, presses to the Dardan gate. 

Scarce the whole people stop his desperate course, 

While strong affliction gives the feeble force: 525 

Grief tears his heart, and drives him to and fro, 

In all the raging impotence of woe. 


Ver. 507.] The former circumstance represents no expression 
of his author, but seems derived from Dacier: “ Et sa téte, 
“ emportée par la rapidité du char, ensanglante le sable.” W. 

Ver. 510.] This line is interpolated by our countryman, and 
seems amplified from Chapman : 

——in his owne land, and by his parents seene. W. 

Ver. 525.] This verse is from the translator. W. « 
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At length he roll’d in dust, and thus begun : 
Imploring all, and naming one by one. 
Ah! let me, let me go where sorrow calls ; 530 
I, only I, will issue from your walls, 
(Guide or companion, friends! I ask ye none) 
And bow before the murderer of my son. 
My grief perhaps his pity may engage ; 
Perhaps at least he may respect my age. 535 
He has a father too; a man like me, 
One, not exempt from age and misery, 
(Vigorous no more, as when his young embrace 
Begot this pest of me and all my race.) 
How many valiant sons in early bloom, 540 
Has that curst hand sent headlong to the tomb! 
Thee, Hector! last: thy loss (divinely brave) 
Sinks my sad soul with sorrow to the grave. 
Oh had thy gentle spirit past in peace, 
The son expiring in the sire’s embrace, 545 
While both thy parents wept thy fatal hour, 
And, bending o’er thee, mix’d the tender shower! 
Some comfort that had been, some sad relief, 
To melt in full satiety of grief ! 

‘Thus wailed the father, groveling on the ground, 
And all the eyes of Ilion stream’d around. 551 

Amidst her matrons Hecuba appears, 
(A mourning princess, and a train in tears) 
Ah! why has Heaven prolong’d this hated breath, 
Patient of horrors, to behold thy death ? 555 
O Hector! late thy parents’ pride and joy! 
The boast of nations! the defence of Troy! 


. Ver. 556.] Or thus? more accurately : 
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To whom her safety and her fame she owed ; 
Her chief, her hero, and almost her God ! 
O fatal change! become in one sad day 560 
A senseless corse! inanimated clay ! 

But not as yet the fatal news had spread 
To fair Andromache, of Hector dead ; 
As yet no messenger had told his fate, 
Nor even his stay without the Sczean gate. 565 
Far in the close recesses of the dome, 
Pensive she plied the melancholy loom ; 
A. growing work employ’d her secret hours, — 
Confusedly gay with intermingled flowers. 
Her fair-hair’d handmaids heat the brazen urn, 570 
The bath preparing for her lord’s return : 
In vain: alas! her lord returns no more! 
Unbathed he lies, and bleeds along the shore! 
Now from the walls the clamours reach her ear, 
And all her members shake with sudden fear; 575 
Forth from her ivory hand the shuttle falls, 
As thus, astonish’d, to her maids she calls. 

Ah! follow me! (she cried) what plaintive noise 
Invades my ear? "ΤῚΝ sure my mother’s voice. 
My faltering knees their trembling frame desert, 580 
A pulse unusual flutters at my heart ; 
Some strange disaster, some reverse of fate 
(Ye Gods, avert it) threats the τατον state. 


My Hector! night and day thy mother’s joy ; 
The pride and bulwark of thy native Troy. Ww. 
Ver. oa A very elegant couplet, but not equal to his ori- 
ginal in simplicity ; which may be thus exhibited : 
Ah! much deceived! far, from the bath he lay, 
Through Pallas slaughter’d by Achilles’ hand. Wr 
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Far be the omen which my thoughts suggest ! 
But much I fear my Hector’s dauntless breast 585 
Confronts Achilles ; chased along the plain, 
Shut from our walls! I fear, I fear him slain ! 
Safe in the crowd he ever scorn’d to wait, 
And sought for glory in the jaws of fate: 
Perhaps that noble heat has cost his breath, . 590 
Now quench’d for ever in the arms of death. 

She spoke; and furious, with distracted pace, 
Fears in her heart, and anguish in her face, 
Flies through the dome, (the maids her steps pursue) 
And mounts the walls, and sends around her view. 
Too soon her eyes the killing object found, 596 
The godlike Hector drage’d along the ground. 
A sudden darkness shades her swimming eyes: 
She faints, she falls ; her breath, her colour flies. 
Her hair’s fair ornaments, the braids that bound, 600 
The net that held them, and the,wreath that crown’d, 


Ver. 600. Her hair’s fair ornaments.] Kustathius remarks, that 
in speaking of Andromache and Hecuba, Homer expatiates upon 
the ornaments of dress in Andromache, because she was a beautiful 
young princess ; but is very concise about that of Hecuba, because 
she was old, and wore a dress rather suitable to her age and gravity, 
than to her state, birth, and condition. I cannot pass over a matter 
of such importance as a Lady’s dress, without endeavouring to ex- 
plain what sort of heads were worn above three thousand years ago. 

It is difficult to describe particularly every ornament mentioned 
by the poet, but I shall lay before my female readers the Bishop’s 
explanation, The "Awzvz was used to tie backwards the hair that 
grew on the fore-part of the head: Κεκρύφωλί(Θ» was a veil of net- 
work that covered the hair when it was so tied: ᾿Αναδέσιμνη was an 
ornament used to tie backwards the hair that grew on the temples ; 
and the Κρήδεμυνον was a fillet, perhaps embroidered with gold, (from 
the expression of χρυσῆ ’AQpodiz) that bound the whole, and com- 


pleted the dress. 
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The veil and diadem, flew far away ; 
(The gift of Venus on her bridal day.) 
Around a train of weeping sisters stands, 
To raise her sinking with assistant hands. 605 
Scarce from the verge of death recall’d, again 
She faints, or but recovers to complain. 

O wretched husband of a wretched wife! 
Born with one fate, to one unhappy life! 
For sure one star its baneful beam display’d 610 
On Priam’s roof, and Hippoplacia’s shade. 
From different parents, different climes we came, 
At different periods, yet our fate the same! 
Why was my birth to great Aétion owed, 
And why was all that tender care bestowd? 615 
Would I had never been !—O thou, the ghost 
Of my dead husband! miserably lost ! 
Thou to the dismal realms for ever gone! 
And I abandoned, desolate alone ! 
An only child, once comfort of my pains, — 620 
Sad product now of hapless love, remains ! 

~ . * 

The Ladies cannot but be pleased to see so much learning and 
Greek upon this important subject. 

Homer is in nothing more excellent than in that distinetibn of 
characters which he maintains through his whole poem: what 
Andromache here says cannot be spoken properly by but 
Andromache : there is nothing general in his sorrows, nothing that 
can be transferred to another character: the mother laments the 
‘son, and the wife weeps over the husband. . P. 

Ver. 604.] Here some circumstances are passed over by our 


translator, which appear thus in Ogilby : 
When Hector in renowned Etion’s house 


Her with an ample dowry did espouse. W. 
Ver. 610.] This notion of the star is from the translator only. 
W. 
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No more to smile upon his sire! no friend 

To help him now! no father to defend! =~ 

For should he ’scape the sword, the common doom ! 

What wrongs attend him, and what griefs to 
come ! 

Even from his own paternal roof expell’d, 626 

Some stranger ploughs his patrimonial field. 

The day, that to the shades the father sends, 

Robs the sad orphan of his father’s friends : 

He, wretched outcast of mankind! appears 630 

For ever sad, for ever bathed in tears; 

Amongst the happy, unregarded he, 

Hangs on the robe, or trembles at the knee, τ 

While those his father’s former bounty fed, 

Nor reach the goblet, nor divide the bread : 635 

The kindest but his present wants allay, 

To leave him wretched the succeeding day. 

Frugal compassion ! Heedless they who boast 

Both parents still, nor feel what ‘he has lost, 

Shall cry, “ Be gone ! thy father feasts not here :” 640 

The wretch cbeys, retiring with a tear. © 

Thus wretched, thus retiring all in tears, 

To my sad soul Astyanax appears ! : 

Forced by repeated insults to return, 

And to his widow’d mother vainly mourn. 645 


Ver, 636.] Chapman is more literal : 
Of all his favourers 
If one the cup gives, tis not long ; the wine he finds in it, 
Scarce moists his oe ὦ 
But, whoever wishes to form any notion of the most exquisite 
simplicity of Homer through this speech, he must by all means have 
recourse to Mr, Cowper’s version. Ww, 
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He, who with tender delicacy bred, 
With princes sported, and on dainties fed, 
And when still evening gave him up to rest, 
Sunk soft in down upon the nurse’s breast, 
Must—ah what must he not ? Whom Ilion calls 650 
Astyanax, from her well-guarded. walls, 
Is now that name no more, unhappy boy ! 
Since now no more the father guards his Troy. 
But thou, my Hector, liest exposed in air, 
Far from thy parents’ and thy consort’s care, 655 
Whose hand, in vain directed by her love, 
The martial scarf and robe of triumph wove. 
Now to devouring flames be these a prey, 
Useless to thee, from this accursed day ! 
Yet let the sacrifice at least be paid, 660 
An honour to the living, not the dead ! 
So spake the mournful dame: her matrons hear, 
Sigh back her sigh, and answer tear with tear. 


Ver. 647. On dainties fed.| It is in the Greek, “ Who upon 
“his father’s knees, used to eat marrow and the fat of sheep.” 
This would seem gross if it were literally translated, but it isa 
figurative expression ; in the style of the Orientals, marrow and fat- 
ness are taken fur whatever is best, tenderest, and most delicious. 
Thus in Job xxi. 24, Vuscera ejus plena sunt adipe, et medullis 
ossa ejus irrigantur, And xxxvi. 16, Reguies autem mens@ tue 
erit plena pinguedine. In Jer, xxxi. 14, God says, that he will 
satiate the soul of the priest with fatness. Jnebriabo animam 
sacerdotum pinguedine. Dacier. Fr. 

Ver. 648. ] An agreeable image of his original should have been 
preserved here, which I cannot gxhibit with: adequate felicity : 

And, when with playful humours tired—. W. 

Ver. 663.] Homer says, 

She wept ; her women answer’d her with groans. Ww. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


AACHILLES and the Myrmidons do honours to the body of 
Patroclus. After the funeral feast he retires to the sea-shore, 
where, falling asleep, the ghost of his friend appears to him, 
and demands the rites of burial; the next morning the soldiers 
are sent with mules and waggons to fetch wood for the pyre. 
The funeral procession, and the offering their hair to the dead. 
Achilles sacrifices several animals, and lastly twelve Trojan 
captives at the pile, then sets fire to it. He pays libations to 
the winds, which (at the instance of Iris) rise, and raise the 
Stames. When the pile has burned all night, they gather 
the bones, place them in an urn of gold, and raise the tomb. 
Achilles institutes the funeral games: the chariot-race, the 
Sight of the Cestus, the wrestling, the foot-race, the single com- 
bat, the Discus, the shooting with arrows, the darting the 
javelin: the various descriptions of which, and the various 
success of the several antagonists, make the greatest part of the 
Look. 

In this ibook ends the thirtieth day. The night following, 
the ghost of Patroclus appears to Achilles: the one and thir- 
tieth day is employed in felling the timber for the pile ; the 
two and thirtieth in burning it ; and the three and thirtieth m 
the games. The scene is generally on the sea-shore. . . E. 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


Tuis, and the following book, which contain the description 
of the funeral of Patroclus, and other matters relating to Hector, 
are undoubtedly superadded to the grand catastrophe of the poem; 
for the story is completely finished with the death of that hero in 
the twenty-second book. Many judicious critics have been of 
opinion, that Homer is blameable for protracting it. Virgil closes 
the whole scene of action with the death of Turnus, and leaves the 
rest to be imagined by the mind of the reader ; he does not draw the 
picture at full length, but delineates it so far, that we cannot fail of 
imagining the whole draught. There is however one thing to be 
said in favour of Homer, which may perhaps justify him in his 
method, that what he undertook to paint was the anger of Achilles - 
and as that anger does not die with Hector, but persecutes his very 
remains, so the poet still keeps up to his subject ; nay, it seems to 
require that he should carry down the relation of that resentment, 
which is the foundation of his poem, till it is fully satisfied: and as 
this survives Hector, and gives the poet an opportunity of still show- 
ing many sad effects of Achilles’s anger, the two following books 
may be thought not to be excrescences, but essential to the poem. 

Virgil had been inexcuseable had he trod in Homer's footsteps ; 
for it is evident that the fall of Turnus, by giving Aineas a full 
power over Italy, answers the whole design and intention of the 
poem ; had he gone farther, he had overshot his mark : and though 
Homer proceeds after Hector’s death, yet the subject is still the 
anger of Achilles. 

We are now past the war and violence of the Ilias, the scenes 
of blood are closed during the rest of the poem ; we may look back 
with a pleasing kind of horror upon the anger of Achilles, and see 
what dire effects it has wrought in the compass of nineteen days : 
Troy and Greece are both in mourning for it ; heaven and earth, 
gods and men, have suffered in the conflict. The reader seems 
landed upon the shore after a violent storm ; and has leisure to survey 
the consequences of the tempest, and the wreck occasioned by the 
former commotions, Troy weeping for Hector, and Greece for 
Patroclus. Our passions have been in an agitation since the opening 
of the poem ; wherefore the poet, like some great master in music, 
softens his notes, and melts his readers inte tenderness and pity. P. 
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THUS humbled in the dust, the pensive train 
Through the sad city mourn’d her hero slain. 

The body soil’d with dust, and black with gore, 
Lies on broad Hellespont’s resounding shore : 

The Grecians seek their ships, and clear the strand, 3 
All but the martial Myrmidonian band ; 

These yet assembled great Achilles holds, 

And the stern purpose of his mind unfolds. 

Not yet (my brave companions of the war) 
Release your smoking coursers from the car ; 10 
But, with his chariot each in order led, 

Perform due honours to Patroclus dead. 
Ere yet from rest or food we seek relief, 
Some rites remain, to glut our rage of grief. 

The troops obey’d ; and thrice in order led 15 
(Achilles first) their coursers round the dead ; 

And thrice their sorrows and laments renew ; 
Tears bathe their arms, and tears the sands bedew. 
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For such a warrior Thetis aids their woe, 
Melts their strong hearts, and bids their eyes to flow. 
But chief, Pelides: thick-succeeding sighs 21 
Burst from his heart, and torrents from his eyes: 
His slaughtering hands, yet red with blood, he laid 
On his dead friend’s cold breast, and thus he said. 

All hail, Patroclus ! let thy honour’d ghost 25 
Hear, and rejoice on Pluto’s dreary coast ; 
Behold! Achilles’ promise is complete ; 
The bloody. Hector stretch’d before thy feet. 
Lo! to the dogs his carcase I resign ; 
And twelve sad victims, of the Trojan line, 30 
Sacred to vengeance, instant, shall expire ; 
Their lives effused around thy funeral pyre. 

Gloomy he said, and (horrible to view) 
Before the bier the bleeding Hector threw, 
Prone on the dust. The Myrmidons around 35 
Unbraced their armour, and the steeds unbound. 
All to Achilles’ sable ship repair, 
Frequent and full, the genial feast to share. 
Now from the well-fed swine black smokes aspire, 
The bristly victims hissing o’er the fire : 40 
The huge ox bellowing falls; with feebler cries | 
Expires the goat ; the sheep in silence dies. 


Ver. 3807] These variations from his author betray ‘more 
ingenuity, perhaps, than strict correspondence to truth and nature. 
The English reader will wish to see a plain translation of the 
passage : 

Many white oxen, struggling round the steel, 

Were slaughter’d: many sheep and bleating goats ; 

And many white-toothed swine were stretch’d to roast, 
With fat luxuriant, round Vulcanian fire. W. 
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Around the hero’s prostrate body flow’d, 

In one promiscuous stream, the reeking blood. 

And now a band of Argive monarchs brings 45 

The glorious victor to the King of kings. 

From his dead friend the pensive warrior went, 

With steps unwilling, to the regal tent. 

The’ attending heralds, as by office bound, 

With kindled flames the tripod-vase surround; «50 

To cleanse his conquering hands from hostile gore 

They urged in vain; the chief refused, and swore. 
No drop shall touch me, by almighty Jove ! 

The first and greatest of the Gods above! 

Till on the pyre 1 place thee; ‘till 1 rear 55 

The grassy mound, and clip thy sacred hair. | 

Some ease at least those pious rites may give, 

And soothe my sorrows, while I bear to live. 

Howe’er, reluctant as I am, I stay, 

And share your feast; but with the dawn of day, 60 


Ver. 51. To cleanse his conquering hands 
the chief refused —. ] 
This is conformable to the custom of the Orientals: Achilles will- 
not be induced to wash, and afterwards retires to the sea-shore, 
and sleeps on the ground, It is just thus that David mourns in the 
Scriptures ; he refuses to wash, or to take any repast, but retires 
from company, and lies upon the earth. ιν 

Ver. 56.] Achilles intended to clip his own hair, as an oblation, 
not that of Patroclus: agreeably to many other passages in these 
poems, and other ancient authors. W. 

Ver. 57.] There is no resemblance to Homer here: nor can 
I think what could occasion such deviation in this instance. His 
author runs thus: 

— whilst with the living I converse, 
No second woe like this shall pierce my heart. Ww. 
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(O king of men!) it claims thy royal care, 
That Greece the warrior’s funeral pile prepare, 
And bid the forests fall: (such rites are paid 
To heroes slumbering in eternal shade) 
Then when his earthly part shall mount in fire, 65 
Let the leagued squadrons to their post retire. 
He spoke; they hear him, and the word obey; 
The rage of hunger and of thirst allay, 
Then ease in sleep the labours of the day. 
But great Pelides, stretch’d along the shore, 70 
Where dash’d on rocks the broken billows roar, 
Lies inly groaning; while on either hand 
The martial Myrmidons confusedly stand. 
Along the grass his languid members fall, 
Tired with his chase around the Trojan wall; 75 
Hush’d by the murmurs of the rolling deep, 
At length he sinks in the soft arms of sleep. 
When lo! the shade, before his closing eyes, 
Of sad Patroclus rose, or seem’d to rise ; 


Ver. '71.] This representation. of the passage is very improper, 
and inconsistent with his original ; and all the other translators 


had a wrong or inadequate conception of their author’s intention © 


in this description, except Chapman only, whose version is this: 
the friend, the shores maritimall 
Sought for his bed, and founda place, faire, and upon which 
plaide 
The murmuring billows. 
Homer’s language is most obviously intended to describe a shore of 
gentle declivity, free from inequalities and unbroken by rocks, 
gently washen by the sea. The following translation appears to 
me perfectly descriptive of the original, in poetical expression : 
In a smooth place, where laved an easy shore 
The kissing billows. W. 
Ver. 79.] This hesitating exception is very seasonable and beau- 
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In the same robe he living wore, he came, 80 
In stature, voice, and pleasing look, the same. 

The form familiar hover’d o’er his head, 

And sleeps Achilles, (thus the phantom said) 

Sleeps my Achilles, his Patroclus dead? 

Living, I seem’d his dearest, tenderest care, 85 
But now forgot, | wander in the air. 

Let my pale corse the rites of burial know, 

And give me entrance in the realms below : 

Till then the spirit finds no resting place, | 
But here and there the’ unbodied spectres chase 90 
The vagrant dead around the dark abode, 

Forbid to cross the’ irremeable flood. 


tiful in his Eloisa, under a system of religion which admitted 
such a doubt ; but is improper on this occasion, and unauthorised 
by his author. We may thus correct the passage : 

When lo! before the warrior’s closing eyes 

The shade of sad Patroclus seem’d to rise, W. 

Ver. 92. Forbid to cross the’ irremeable flood.| It was the com=- 
mon opinion of the ancients, that the souls of the departed were 
not admitted into the number of the happy till their bodies had 
received the funeral rites; they supposed those that wanted them 
wandered a hundred years before they were wafted over the 
infernal river ; Virgil perhaps had this passage of Homer in his 
view in the sixth /Eneis, at least he coincides with his sentiments 
concerning the state of the departed souls. It was during this in- 
terval between death and the rites of funeral, that they supposed 
the only time allowed for separate spirits to appear to men ; there- 
fore Patroclus here tells his friend, 

To the farther shore 
When once we pass, the soul returns no more. 

For the fuller understanding of Homer, it is necessary to be 
acquainted with his notion of the state of the soul after death: he 
followed the philosophy of the Egyptians, who supposed man to be 
compounded of three parts, an intelligent mind, a vehicle for that 
mind, and a body ; the mind they call φρὴν, or ~vx», the vehicle 
sidwroy, tmage or soul, and the gross body σῶμα. The soul, in 
which the mind was lodged, was supposed exactly to resemble the 
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Now give thy hand ; for to the farther shore 

When once we pass. the soul returns no more : 
When once the last funereal flames ascend, 95 
No more shall meet Achilles and his friend ; 

No more our thoughts to those we love make known, 


Or quit the dearest, to converse alone. 

Me fate has sever’d from the sons of earth, 

The fate fore-doom’d that waited from my birth: 
Thee too it waits; before the Trojan wall 101 
Even great and god-like thou art doom’d to fall. 
Hear then ; and as in fate and love we join, 

Ah! suffer that my bones may rest with thine! 


body in shape, magnitude, and features ; for this being in the 
body, as the statue in its mold, so soon as it goes forth is properly 
the image of that body in which it was enclosed ; this it was that 
appeared to Achilles with the full resemblance of his friend Patro- 
elus. Vide Dacier’s life of Pythagoras, p. 71. Ρ, 

Ver. 98.] The sentiment in the former part of this verse re 
eeives no countenance from his author. J would presume on this 
eorreetion, which is conformable to the spirit of Homer’s language: 

Nor in sweet converse counsel take alone. W. 

Ver. 103.] Our poet here much abbreviates his author, whose 
detail I shall give, for the sake of variety, from Chapman: and 
the quotation which follows is that part of the original repre- 
sented in Pope’s translation by the remainder of the speech, except 
the concluding couplet : 

——O then, I charge thee now take care 

That our bones part not: but as life, combinde in equall fare, 

Our loving beings ; so let death. When from Opunta’s towres, 

My father brought me to your roofes, (since ’gainst my will, my 

powres 

Incenst, and indiscreet, at dice, slue faire Amphidamas) 

Then Peleus entertained me well ; then in thy charge I was 

By his injunction, and thy love: and therein, let me still 

Receive protection. W. 

Ver. 104. Ah! suffer that, &c.| The circumstance of being bu- 
. ried in the same urn is entirely conformable to the eastern custom: 
there are innumerable instances in the Scriptures of great per- 
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Together have we lived, together bred, 105 
One house received us, and one table fed ; 

That golden urn, thy goddess-mother gave, 

May mix our ashes in one common grave. 

And is it thou? (he answers) to my sight 109 
Once more return’st thou from the realms of night ? 
Oh more than brother ! Think each office paid, 
Whate’er can rest a discontented shade: 


But grant one last embrace, unhappy boy ! 


Afford at least that melancholy joy. 

He said, and with his longing arms ezsay'd 115 
In vain to grasp the visionary shade ; 
Like a thin smoke he sees the spirit fly, 

And hears a feeble, lamentable cry. | 

Confused he wakes; amazement breaks the mea κδ! 
Of golden sleep, and starting from the sands, 120 
Pensive he muses with uplifted hands. 

"Tis true, ’tis certain; man, though dead, retains 
Part of himself; the’ immortal mind remains: 


sonages being buried with their fathers: so Joseph would not suffer 
his bones to rest in Egypt, but commands his brethren. to carry 
them into Canaan, to the burying place of his father Jacob. Ρ, 
Ver. 113.] If we consider, that Patroclus was older than 
Achilles, we shall deem perhaps the phrase unhappy boy as more 
subservient to the convenience of rhyme, than the purport of his 
author. The subsequent attempt is faithful to the original beyond 
the present couplet : 
But in one last embrace, a sad relief! 
Oh! let us sate awhile our rage of grief. Ww. 
Ver. 121.] This translation exhibits much too sedate a picture 
for the occasion ; neither agreeable to Nature, nor her scribe, his 
original. The verse may be thus accommodated to Homer’s 
language : W. 
In wild surprize, he clasps his eager hands. W. 
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The form subsists, without the body’s aid, 

Aérial semblance, and an empty shade! 125 
This night my friend, so late in battle lost, 

Stood at my side, a pensive, plaintive ghost ; 

Even now, familiar, as in life, he came, 

Alas! how different! yet how like the same! 

Thus while he spoke, each eye grew big with tears, 
And now the rosy-finger’d Morn appears, 131 
Shows every mournful face with tears o’erspread, 
And glares on the pale visage of the dead. 

But Agamemnon, as the rites demand, 

With mules and waggons sends a chosen band 135 
To load the timber, and the pile to rear ; 

A charge consign’d to Merion’s faithful care. 

With proper instruments they take the road, 

Axes to cut, and ropes to sling the load. 

First march the heavy mules, securely slow, 140 
O’er hills, o’er dales, o’er crags, o’er rocks they go; 
Jumping, high o’er the shrubs of the rough ground, 
Rattle the clattering cars, and the shockt axles bound. 
But when arrived at Ida’s spreading woods, 

(Fair Ida, water’d with descending floods) 145 
Loud sounds the ax, redoubling strokes on strokes; 
On all sides round the Forest hurls her oaks 


Ver. 129.] Homer says merely, 
resemblance great he bore. W. 
Ver. 130.] The greater part of these four verses are interpolated, 
or but unfaithful to their original. The following couplet more 
fully expresses the sense of Homer : 
Then round the dead they wail ; ’till on their woes 
The rosy-finger'd Morn at length arose. Ww. 
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Headlong. Deep-echoing groan the thickets brown ; 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 
The wood the Grecians cleave, prepared to burn ; 
And the slow mules the same rough road return. 151 
The sturdy woodmen equal burdens bore 

(Such charge was given ’em) to the sandy shore ; 
There on the spot which great Achilles show’d, 
They eased their shoulders, and disposed the load ; 
Circling around the place, where times to come 156 
Shall view Patroclus’ and Achilles’ tomb. 

The hero bids his martial troops appear 

High on their cars in all the pomp of war ; 

Each in refulgent arms his limbs attires, 160 
All mount their chariots, Combatants and Squires. 
The chariots first proceed, a shining train ; 

Then clouds of foot that smoke along the plain ; 
Next these the melancholy band appear, 

Amidst, lay dead Patroclus on the bier: 165 
O’er all the corse their scatter’d locks they throw ; 
Achilles next, opprest with mighty woe, 


Ver. 153.] I see no reason for not adhering to the very words 
ef his author, thus: 
(So Merion dictates) to the sandy shore. W. 
Ver. 158.] The two verses of his author in this place are very 
partially represented in the preceding couplet, and may be seen 
more distinctly in the following attempt: 
When thus in order lay the piles of wood, 
Close round the spot the crowd expectant stood. W. 
Ver. 163.] The heated imagination of our poet seems to have 
smoked along much faster than that of his author, who was think- 
ing only of a slow and solemn funereal procession. Thus? 
Then clouds of foot move slowly round the plain. W. 
Ver. 166. O’er all the corse their scatter’d locks they throw.) The 
ceremony of cutting off the hair in honour of the dead was prac- 
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Supporting with his hands the hero’s head, 

Bends o’er the’ exténded body of the dead. 

Patroclus decent on the appointed ground 170 
They place, and heap the sylvan pile around. 

But great Achilles stands apart in prayer, 

And from his head divides the yellow hair ; 

Those curling locks which from his youth he vow 4 
And sacred grew, to Sperchius’ honour’d flood: 175 


tised not only among the Greeks, but also amongother nations. This 
custom is taken notice of in Holy Scripture: Ezekiel, describing 
a great lamentation, says, They shall make themselves utterly bald 
for thee, ch. xxvii. verse 31. I believe it was done not only in 
token of sorrow, but perhaps had a concealed meaning, that as the 
hair was cut from the head, and was never more to be joined to it, 
so was the dead for ever cut off from the living, never more to 
return. 

I must observe that this ceremony of cutting off the hair was 
not always in token of sorrow ; Lycophron in his Cassandra, ver. 
976, describing a general lamentation, says, 

A length of unshorn hair adorn’d their backs. 
And that the ancients sometimes had their hair cut off in token of 
joy, isevident from Juvenal, Sat. xii. ver. 82. 

This seeming contradiction will be solved by having respect to the 
different practices of different nations. Ifit was the general custom 
of any country to wear long hair, then the cutting it off was a to- 


ken of sorrow ; but if it was the custom to wear short hair, then 


the letting it grow long and neglecting it showed that such peo- 

ple were mourners. χ' 
Ver. 168. Supporting with his hands the hero’s head.] Achilles 

follows the corse as chief mourner, and sustains the head of his 

friend : this last circumstance seems to be general ; thus Euripides 

in the funeral of Rhesus, ver. 886: 

“* What God, O king, with his hands supports the head of the 


deceased ? ”? P, 
Ver. 169.] More agreeably to his original, thus: 
The hero, now conducted to the dead ! Ww. 


Ver. 175. And sacred grew, to Sperchius’ honour’d flood.] It 
was the custom of the ancients not only to offer their own hair, 
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Then sighing, to the deep his looks he cast, 
And roll’d his eyes around the watery waste. 
Sperchius ἢ whose waves in mazy errors lost 
Delightful roll along my native coast! 
To whom we vainly vow’d, at our return, | 180 
These locks to fall, and hecatombs to burn : 
Full fifty rams to bleed in sacrifice, 
Where to the day thy silver fountains rise, 
And where in shade of consecrated bowers 
Thy altars stand, perfumed with native flowers! 185 
So νον ἃ my father, but he vow’d in vain; 
No more Achilles sees his native plain ; 
In that vain hope these hairs no longer grow, 
Patroclus bears them to the shades below. 
Thus o’er Patroclus while the hero pray’d, 190 
On his cold hand the sacred lock he laid. 


but likewise to consecrate that of their children to the river-gods 
of their country. This is what Pausanias shows in his Atticks: 
Before you pass the Cephisa (says he) you find the tomb of Theo- 
dorus who was the most excellent actor of his time for tragedy ; 
and on the banks you see two statues, one of Mnesimachus, and 
the other of his son, who cut off his hair in honour of the rivers ; 
for that this was in all ages the custom of the Greeks may be inferred 
JSrom Homer's poetry, where Peleus promises by a solemn vow to 
consecrate to the river Sperchius the hair of his son, if he returns 
safe from the Trojan war. This custom was likewise in Egypt, 
where Philostratus tells us, that Memnon consecrated his hair to 
the Nile. This practice of Achilles was imitated by Alexander at 
the funeral of Hephestion. Spondanus. 2 
Ver. 178.] This couplet is a mere fancy of our translator’s. W. 
Ver, 185.] The perfume, or scent, intended by Homer, is not 
that of flowers, but that of incense or animal vapours, from the 
altar. 
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Once more afresh the Grecian sorrows flow : 

And now the sun had set upon their woe ; 

But to the King of men thus spoke the chief. 
Enough, Atrides ! give the troops relief: 195 
Permit the mourning legions to retire, 

And let the chiefs alone attend the pyre : 

The pious care be ours, the dead to burn— 

He said: the people to their ships return: 

While those deputed to inter the slain _ 200 
Heap with a rising pyramid the plain. 

A hundred foot in length, a hundred wide, 

The growing structure spreads on every side; 

High on the top the manly corse they lay, 

And well-fed sheep, and sable oxen slay : 205 
‘Achilles cover’d with their fat the dead, 

And the piled victims round the body spread ; 

Then jars of honey, and of fragrant oil, 

Suspends around, low-bending o’er the pile. 

Four sprightly coursers, with a deadly groan 210 
Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown. 
Of nine large dogs, domestic at his board, 

Fall two, selected to attend their lord. 

Then last of all, and horrible to tell, 

Sad sacrifice! twelve Trojan captives fell. 215 
On these the rage of fire victorious preys, 

Involves and joins them in one common blaze. 


Ver. 210.] Our translator here misrepresents his author. The 
version may be rendered correct by the following substitution : 
Four stately coursers his attendants slew : 


These on the pyre the chief, deep-groaning, threw. W. 
- \ 
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Smear’d with the bloody rites, he stands on high, 
And calls the spirit with a dreadful cry. 
All hail, Patroclus! let thy vengeful ghost 990 
Hear, and exult on Pluto’s dreary coast. 
Behold, Achilles’ promise fully paid, 
Twelve Trojan heroes οἴου ἃ to thy shade ; 
But heavier fates on Hector’s corse attend, 
Saved from the flames, for hungry dogs to rend. 225 
So spake he, threatening : but the Gods made vain 
His threat, and guard inviolate the slain : 
Celestial Venus hover’d o’er his head, 
And roseate unguents, heavenly fragrance ! shed : 
She watch’d him all the night, and all the day, 230 
And drove the bloodhounds from their destined prey. 
Nor sacred Pheebus less employ’d his care ; 
He pour’d around a veil of gather’d air, 
And kept the nerves undried, the flesh entire, 
Against the solar beam and Sirian fire. 235 
Nor yet the pile where dead Patroclus lies, 
Smokes, nor as yet the sullen flames arise ; 
But, fast beside, Achilles stood in prayer, 
Invoked the Gods whose spirit moves the air, 
And victims promised, and. libations cast, 24.0 
To gentler Zephyr and the Boreal blast : 
He call’d the’ aérial powers, along the skies 
To breathe, and whisper to the fires to rise. 


Ver, 218.] | This verse is a supplement from the translator. W. 
Ver. 233.] More accurately, thus: 
Pour’d round the place Srom heaven a veil of air. W. 
Ver. 235.]. This Sirtan fire is unauthorised by his author. W. 
VOL, III. 5 
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The winged Iris heard the hero’s call, 
And instant hasten’d to their airy hall, Q45 
Where, in old Zephyr’s open courts on high, 
Sat all the blustering brethren of the sky. 
She shone amidst them, on her painted bow ; 
The rocky pavement glitter’d with the show. 
All from the banquet rise, and each invites 250 
The various Goddess to partake the rites. 

Not so; (the dame replied) I haste to go 
To sacred Ocean, and the floods below : 
Even now our solemn hecatombs attend, 
And Heaven is feasting on the world’s green end, 255 
With righteous AXthiops (uncorrupted train !) 
Far on the extremest limits of the main. 
But Peleus’ son intreats, with sacrifice, 
The western Spirit, and the North to rise; 
Let on Patroclus’ pile your blast be driven, 260 
And bear the blazing honours high to heaven. 

Swift as the word she vanish’d from their view, 
Swift as the word the winds tumultuous flew ; 
Forth burst the stormy band with thundering roar, 


And heaps on heaps the clouds are tost before. 265 


Ver. 248. ] Here we are indebted to the fancy of the translator: 
his author says only, 
Iris ran, and stood 
On the stone threshold. W. 
Ver, 258.] Our poet is not faithful to his author, Thus? 
But Peleus’ son implores your winds to rise 
From North and West, (and vows a sacrifice) 
To rouse that pile, which dead Patroclus bears, 


Which Greece assembled wash with showers of tears. W. 
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To the wide main then stooping from the skies, 

The heaving deeps in watery mountains rise : 

Troy feels the blast along her shaking walls, 

"Till on the pile the gather’d tempest falls. 

The structure crackles in the roaring fires, 270 
And all the night the plenteous flame aspires. 

All night, Achilles hails Patroclus’ soul, 

With large libation from the golden bowl. 

As a poor father, helpless and undone, 

Mourns o’er the ashes of an only son, 275 
Takes a sad pleasure the last bones to burn, 

And pour in tears, ere yet they close the urn: 

So staid Achilles, circling round the shore, 

So watch’d the flames ’till now they flame no more. 
"Twas when, emerging through the shades of night, 
The morning planet told the’ approach of light, 281 
And fast behind, Aurora’s warmer ray 

O’er the broad ocean pour’d the golden day ; 

Then sunk the blaze, the pile no longer burn’d, 

And to their caves the whistling winds return’d : 285 
Across the Thracian seas their course they bore ; 
The ruffled seas beneath their passage roar. 


Ver. 272.] This is graceful, but falls short of the tender sim- 
plicity of his author ; who may be thus literally represented: 
and all night great Peleus’ son 
From a gold goblet in a well-turn’d cup 
Drew wine, and with libations bathed the ground, 
The soul invoking of his hapless friend. W. 
Ver. 274.] Our poet passes over the most important circum- 
stance of the simile, which may be thus translated : 
As wails a father, whilst he burns the bones 
Of his dear son to years of marriage grown, 
When death a parent wounds with keenest woe. W. 
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Then parting from the pile he ceased to weep, 
And sunk to quiet in the’ embrace of sleep, 
Exhausted with his grief: meanwhile the crowd 290 
Of thronging Grecians round Achilles stood ; 

The tumult waked him: from his eyes he shook 
Unwilling slumber, and the chief bespoke. 

Ye kings and princes of the’ Achaian name ! 

First let us quench the yet remaining flame 995 
With sable wine: then, (as the rites direct,) 

The hero’s bones with careful view select : 

(Apart, and easy to be known they lie, 

Amidst the heap, and obvious to the eye: 

The rest around the margins will be seen 300 
Promiscuous, steeds, and immolated men) 

These wrapt in double cawls of fat, prepare ; 

And in the golden vase dispose with care ; 

There let them rest with decent honour laid, 

Till I shall follow to the’ infernal shade. 305 
Meantime erect the tomb with pious hands, 

A common structure on the humble sands; 
Hereafter Greece some nobler work may raise, 

And late posterity record our praise. 

The Greeks obey: where yet the embers glow, 
Wide oer the pile the sable wine they throw, 311 
And deep subsides the ashy heap below. 


Ver. 290.) His original requires some substitution like the 
following : 


meanwhile a throng, 
On Agamemnon waiting, marcht along. W. 
Ver. 308.] Thus his author, more closely represented : 
in after-times the Greeks 
May raise one, broad and lofty ; they, that stay 
Here in the ships, when my short race is run. W. 
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Next the white bones his sad companions place 

With tears collected, in the golden vase. 

The sacred relics to the tent they bore : 315 

The urn a veil of linen cover’d o’er. 

That done, they bid the sepulchre aspire, 

And cast the deep foundations round the pyre : 

High in the midst they heap the swelling bed 

Of rising earth, memorial of the dead. 320 
The swarming populace the chief detains, 

And leads amidst a wide extent of plains ; 

There placed ’em round : then from the ships proceeds 

A train of oxen, mules, and stately steeds, 

Vases and Tripods, for the funeral games, 325 

Resplendent brass, and more resplendent dames, 

First stood the prizes to reward the force 

Of rapid racers in the dusty course : 

A woman for the first, in beauty’s bloom, 

Skill’d in the needle, and the labouring loom: 330 

And a large vase, where two bright handles rise, 

Of twenty measures its capacious size. 

The second victor claims a mare unbroke, 

Big with a mule, unknowing of the yoke ; 

The third, a charger yet untouch’d by flame; 335 

Four ample measures held the shining frame: _ 

Two golden talents for the fourth were placed ; 

An ample double bowl contents the last. 

These in fair order ranged upon the plain, 

The hero, rising, thus addrest the train. 340 


Ver. 326.] Homer says, 
Females in graceful vests, and iron bright. W. 
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Behold the prizes, valiant Greeks! decreed 
To the brave rulers of the racing steed ; 
Prizes which none beside ourself could gain, 
Should our immortal coursers take the plain ; 
(A race unrivall’d, which from Ocean’s God B45 
Peleus received, and on his son bestow’d.) 
But this no time our vigour to display ; 
Nor suit, with them, the games of this sad day : 
Lost is Patroclus now, that wont to deck 
Their flowing manes, and sleek their glossy neck. 350 
Sad, as they shared in human grief, they stand, 
And trail those graceful honours on the sand ! 
Let others for the noble task prepare, 
Who trust the courser, and the flying car. 

Fired at his word, the rival racers rise ; 355 
But far the first, Eumelus hopes the prize, 
Famed through Pieria for the fleetest breed, 
And skill’'d to manage the high-bounding steed. 
With equal ardour bold Tydides swell’, 
The steeds of Tros beneath his yoke compell’d, 360 
(Which late obey’d the Dardan chief’s command, 
When scarce a God redeem’d him from his hand.) 
Then Menelaiis his Podargis brings, 
And the famed courser of the King of kings : 


Ver. 357.] Pieria is not mentioned by Homer, but it was a 
district of Thessaly, the country of Eumelus. W. 
Ver. 363.] The. attention of our poet to his pattern may be 
discovered from the following exact translation : 
Then rose the Spartan king with golden hair, 
Illustrious, and the rapid coursers paki ; 
His own Podargus and his brother's mare, 
/Ethe, to him by Echepolus given, 
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Whom rich Echepolus, (more rich than brave) 365 

To ’scape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 

(Aithe her name) at home to end his days ; 

Base wealth preferring to eternal praise. 

Next him Antilochus demands the course, 

With beating heart, and cheers his Pylian horse. 370 

Experienced Nestor gives his son the reins, 

Directs his judgment, and his heat restrains ; 

Nor idly warns the hoary sire, nor hears 

The prudent son with unattending ears. 374 
My son! though youthful ardour fire thy breast, 


. The gods have loved thee, and with arts have blest. 


Neptune and Jove on thee conferr’d the skill . 

Swift round the goal to turn the flying wheel. 

To guide thy conduct little precept needs ; 

But slow, and past their vigour, are my steeds. 380 
Fear not thy rivals, though for swiftness known ; 
Compare those rivals’ judgment and thy own : 

It is not strength, but art, obtains the prize, 

And to be swift is less than to be wise. 

"Tis more by art, than force of numerous strokes, 385 
The dexterous woodman shapes the stubborn oaks ; 


To scape attendance on the Trojan war, 

And stay at home in joy. Jove gave to him 
Great wealth ; in ample Sicyon dwelt the chief, 
Her, all on fire to run, Atrides yoaks. 

Next, harnest his sleek steeds Antilochus, 
Famed son of Nestor, noble-minded king, 
Whose sire was Neleus: steeds, in Pylos bred, 
Whirl’d his swift car: the senior standing by, 
His son, not else unapt, thus kindly warns. 
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By art, the pilot through the boiling deep 

And howling tempest steers the fearless ship ; 

And ’tis the artist wins the glorious course, » 

Not those, who trust in chariots and in horse. 390 
In vain, unskilful, to the goal they strive, 

And short, or wide, the’ ungovern’d courser drive : 
While with sure skill, though with inferior steeds, 
The knowing racer to his end proceeds ; 

Fix’d on the goal his eye fore-runs the course, 395 
His hand unerring steers the steady horse, 

And now contracts, or now extends the rein, 
Observing still the foremost on the plain. 

Mark then the goal, ’tis easy to be found ; 

Yon’ aged trunk, a cubit from the ground ; 400 
Of some once stately oak the last remains, 

Or hardy fir, unperish’d with the rains: 

Inclosed with stones, conspicuous from afar ; 

And round, a circle for the wheeling car. 

(Some tomb perhaps of old, the dead to grace; 405 
Or then, as now, the limit of a race) 

Bear close to this, and warily proceed, 

A little bending to the left hand steed ; 

But urge the right, and give him all the reins, 

While thy strict hand his fellow’s head restrains, 410 
And turns him short ; ’till, doubling as they roll, 
The wheel’s round nave appear to brush the goal. 


Ver. 411.] This unaccountable idea of ‘ doubling as they roll,” 
which Ogilby thus exhibits : 
——untill thou joyne 
The nave and wheel's circumference in a line: 
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Yet (not to break the car, or lame the horse) 

Clear of the stony heap direct the course ; 

Lest, through incaution failing, thou may’st be 415 
A joy to others, a reproach to me. 

So shalt thou pass the goal, secure of mind, 

And leave unskilful swiftness far behind : 

Though thy fierce rival drove the matchless steed 
Which bore Adrastus, of celestial breed: _ 420 


and Mr. Cowper thus: 
——that the nave 
And felly of thy wheel may seem to meet : 

this inexplicable idea, I say, which has puzzled scholiasts and com- 
mentators, arose from a gross misconception of the most perspicuous 
passage imaginable. The words vxas ποίητοιο in the original are in 
connection with the substantive xanwya, and not with the words 
axpoy ἱκεσθαι, Homer, in short, means no more than what Horace 
very elegantly expresses in his first ode : 

metaque fervidis 


Evitata rotis : 
the whole force of which sentence resides in the participle ; just 
escaped, and no more: because, in proportion to its approach to 
the goal, the circle of the chariot would be contracted, and an 
advantage gained, well understood by the practitioners of our days 
also. W. 

Ver. 416.] Another proof of great carelessness, in a neglect 
of his author for the convenience of the rhyme. Chapman is 
exact : 
——that will breed - 
Other’s delight, and thee a shame. W. 
Ver. 417.] The author’s meaning is not descried through the 

medium of our poet’s version. The following attempt is literally 
faithful : 

But, my dear boy ! be cautious and discrect : 

If at the turn thou swiftly pass with skill 

Thy peers, no bounding rival beats thee then ; 

Though at thy back Adrastus’ flying steed 

He drive, Arion, breed of Gods! or thine, 

Laomedon ; brave coursers! nursed in Troy. W. 
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Or the famed race, through all the regions known, 
That whirl’d the car of proud Laomedon. 

Thus, (nought unsaid) the much-advising sage 
Concludes; then sat, stiff with unwieldy age. 
Next bold Meriones was seen to rise, 425 
The last, but not least ardent for the prize. 
They mount their seats; the lots their place dispose ; 
(Rolfd in his helmet, these Achilles throws.) 
Young Nestor leads the race : Eumelus then ; 
And next, the brother of the king of men: 430 
Thy lot, Meriones, the fourth was cast ; 
And, far the bravest, Diomed, was last. 
They stand in order, an impatient train ; 
Pelides points the barrier on the plain, 


Ver. 424. | The latter part of this verse is a mere interpolation, W. 

Ver. 427. The lots their place dispose.| According to these lots 
the charioteers took their places; but to know whether they stood 
all in an equal front, or one behind another, is a difficulty: 
Eustathius says the ancients were of opinion that they did not stand 
in one front ; because it is evident that he who had the first lot, 
had a great advantage of the other charioteers : if he had not, why 
should Achilles cast lots? Madam Dacier is of opinion that they 
all stood a-breast at the barrier, and that the first would still have a 
sufficient advantage, as he was nearer the bound, and stood within 
the rest ; whereas the others must take a larger circle, and conse~ 
quently were forced to run a greater compass of ground. Phenix 
was placed as an inspector of the race ; that is, says Eustathius, he 
was to make report whether they had observed the laws of the race 
in their several turnings. 

Sophocles observes the same method with Homer im relation to 
the lots and inspectors, in his Electra : 
« The constituted judges assigned the places according to the lots.” 
The ancients say that the charioteers started at the Sigeum, where 
the ships of Achilles lay, and ran towards the Rheteum, from the 
ships towards the shores. But Aristarchus affirmed that they run 
in the compass of ground those five stadia, which lay between the 
wall and the tents toward the shore. Eustathius. P. 
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And sends before old Pheenix to the place, 435 
To mark the racers, and to judge the race. 

At once the coursers from the barrier bound ; 

The lifted scourges all at once resound ; 

Their heart, their eyes, their voice, they send before ; 
And up the champaign thunder from the shore: 440 
Thick, where they drive, the dusty clouds arise, 
And the lost courser in the whirlwind flies : 

Loose on their shoulders the long manes reclined, 
Float in their speed, and dance upon the wind : 

The smoking chariots, rapid as they bound, 4A5 
Now seem to touch the sky; and now the ground. 
While. hot for fame, and conquest all their care, 
(Each o’er his flying courser hung in air) 

Erect with ardour, poised upon the rein, 

They pant, they stretch, they shout along the plain. 
Now, (the last compass fetch’d around the goal) 451 
At the near prize each gathers all his soul, 

Each burns with double hope, with double pain, 
Tears up the shore, and thunders toward the main. 
First flew Eumelus on Pheretian steeds ; 455 
With those of Tros, bold Diomed succeeds : 

Close on Eumelus’ back they puff the wind, 

And seem just mounting on his car behind ; 

Full on his neck he feels the sultry breeze, 

And hovering o’er, their stretching shadows sees. 460 


Ver, 453.] Thus, more conformably to his original : 
Each burns with double hope ; the coursers strain 
With growing speed, and thunder toward the main. W. 
Ver. 460.] This image our translator did not find in Homer, 
but in Ovid ; see my note on his Windsor-Forest, verse 191. The 
following is a literal version of Homer’s distich : 
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Then had he lost, or left a double prize ; 

But angry Pheebus to Tydides flies, 

Strikes from his hand the scourge, and renders vain 

His matchless horses’ labour on the plain. 

Rage fills his eye with anguish, to survey 465 

Snatch’d from his hope the glories of the day.. 

The fraud celestial Pallas sees with pain, 

Springs to her knight, and gives the scourge again, 

And fills his steeds with vigour. At a stroke, 

She breaks his rival’s chariot from the yoke ; 470 

No more their way the startled horses held ; 

The car reversed came rattling on the field ; 

Shot headlong from his seat, beside the wheel, 

Prone on the dust the’ unhappy master fell ; 

His batter’d face and elbows strike the ground; 475 

Nose, mouth, and front, one undistinguish’d wound ; 

Grief stops his voice, a torrent drowns his eyes ; 

Before him far the glad Tydides flies ; 

Minerva’s spirit drives his matcliless pace, 

And crowns him victor of the labour’d race. 480 
The next, though distant, Menelaus succeeds ; 

While thus young Nestor animates his steeds. 

Now, now, my generous pair, exert your force ; 

Not that we hope to match Tydides’ horse, 


Eumelus’ back and shoulders with their breath 
Grew warm: their heads hung o’er him, as they flew. W. 
Ver. 465.] Our poet is too concise with his author. Thus, 
more exactly : 
Tears of vexation gush in streams, to see 
His rival’s coursers more and more outstrip 
His own, unscourged, impeded in the race. W. 
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Since great Minerva wings their rapid way, 485 
And gives their lord the honours of the day. 

But reach Atrides ! Shall his mare outgo 

Your swiftness ἢ vanquish’d by a female foe ? 
Through your neglect, if lagging on the plain 

The last ignoble gift be all we gain ; 490 
No more shall Nestor’s hand your food supply, 

The old man’s fury rises, and ye die. 

Haste then! yon’ narrow road before our sight 
Presents the’ occasion, could we use it right. 

Thus he. The coursers at their master’s threat 495 
With quicker steps the sounding champaign beat. 
And now Antilochus with nice survey 
Observes the compass of the hollow way. 

"Twas where by force of wintery torrents torn, 

Fast by the road a precipice was worn : 500 

Here, where but one could pass, to shun the throng 

The Spartan hero’s chariot smoked along. 

Close up the venturous youth resolves to keep, 

Still edging near, and bears him toward the steep. 

Atrides trembling casts his eyes below, 505 

And wonders at the rashness of his foe. 

Hold, stay your steeds—What madness thus to 
ride 

This narrow way! ‘Take larger field (he cried) 

Or both must fall—Atrides cried in vain; 

He flies more fast, and throws up all the rein. 510 

Far as an able arm the disk can send, 

When youthful rivals their full force extend, 

So far, Antilochus! thy chariot flew 

Before the king: he, cautious, backward drew 
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His horse compell’d; foreboding in his fears 515 
The rattling ruin of the clashing cars, 
The floundering coursers rolling on the plain, 
And conquest lost through frantic haste to gain. 
But thus upbraids his rival as he flies ; 
Go, furious youth ! ungenerous and. unwise ! 520 
Go, but expect not I'll the prize resign ; 
Add perjury to fraud, and make it thine. — 
Then to his steeds with all his force he cries : 
Be swift, be vigorous, and regain the prize! 
Your rivals, destitute of youthful force, 525 
With fainting knees shall labour in the course, 
And yield the glory yours—The steeds obey : 
Already at their heels they wing their way, 
And seem already to retrieve the day. 

Meantime the Grecians in a ring beheld 530 
The coursers bounding o’er the dusty field. 
The first who mark’d them was the Cretan king ; 
High on a rising ground, abové the ring, 
The monarch sat: from whence with sure survey 
He well observed the chief who led the way, 535 
And heard from far his animating cries, 
And saw the foremost steed with sharpen’d eyes ; 
On whose broad front, a blaze of shining white 
Like the full moon, stood obvious to the sight. 
He saw; and rising, to the Greeks begun. 540 
Are yonder horse discern’d by me alone ? 
Or can ye, all, another chief survey, 
And other steeds, than lately led the way ? 
Those, though the swiftest, by some god withheld, 
Lie sure disabled in the middle field : 545 
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For since the goal they doubled, round the plain 

I search to find them, but I search in vain. 
Perchance the reins forsook the driver’s hand, 

And, turn’d too short, he tumbled on the strand, 
Shot from the chariot; while his coursers stray 550 
With frantic fury from the destined way. 

Rise then some other, and inform my sight, 

(For these dim eyes, perhaps, discern not right) 

Yet sure he seems, (to judge by shape and air,) 

The great Aitolian chief, renown’d in war. 555 

Old man! (Oileus rashly thus replies) 

Thy tongue too hastily confers the prize. 

Of those who view the course, not sharpest eyed 
Nor youngest, yet the readiest to decide. 

Eumelus’ steeds high-bounding in the chase, 560 
Still, as at first, unrivall’d lead the race: 

I well discern him, as he shakes the rein, 

And hear his shouts victorious o’er the plain. 

Thus he. Idomeneus incensed rejoin’d. 
Barbarous of words! and arrogant of mind! 56 
Contentious prince, of all the Greeks beside 
The last im merit, as the first in pride : 

To vile reproach what answer can we make ? 

A goblet or a tripod let us stake, 

And be the king the judge. The most unwise 570 
Will learn their rashness when they pay the price. 

He said: and Ajax, by mad passion borne, 

Stern had replied ; fierce scorn enhancing scorn 


Gr 


Ver. 563.] This line is interpolated by the translator. W. 
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To fell extremes. But Thetis’ godlike son, 

Awful, amidst them rose, and thus begun. 575 
Forbear, ye chiefs ! reproachful to contend ; 

Much would ye blame, should others thus offend. 

And lo! the’ approaching steeds your contest end. 

No sooner had he spoke, but thundering near, 

Drives, through a stream of dust, the charioteer. 580 

High o’er his head the circling lash he wields ; 

His bounding horses scarcely touch the fields : 

His car amidst the dusty whirlwind roll’d, 

Bright with the mingled blaze of tin and gold, 

Refulgent through the cloud: no eye can find 585 

The track his flymg wheels had left behind : 

And the fierce coursers urged their rapid pace 

So swift, it seem’d a flight, and not a race. 

Now victor at the goal 'Tydides stands, 

Quits his bright car, and springs upon the sands ; 590 

From the hot steeds the sweaty torrents stream, 

The well-plied whip is hung athwart the beam : 


Ver. 576.] Our poet much abbreviates and misrepresents his 
author. I will give a correction of Ogilby to the reader, with one 
verse from Pope: 

Ye chiefs ! 1ὲ misbecomes you to contend ; 

Much would ye blame, should others thus offend. 

Sit still, expectant who shall gain the palm ; 

Soon their arrival must your passions calm ; 

Their hopes will give them wings: ye then will see, 
Whose horses foremost, and whose second be. W. 

Ver. 585.] This 15 ἃ stretch beyond his author, who may be 
faithfully represented thus : 


nor distinct 
Appear’d the pathway of the wheels behind 
In the fine dust: so rapidly they flew. Ww. 
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With joy brave Sthenelus receives the prize, 

The tripod-vase, and dame with radiant eyes ; 

These to the ships his train triumphant leads, 595 

The chief himself unyokes the panting steeds. 
Young Nestor follows (who by art, not force, 

O’er-past Atrides) second in the course. 

Behind, Atrides urged the race more near 

Than to the courser in his swift career 600 

The following car, just touching with his heel 

And brushing with his tail the whirling wheel : 

Such, and so narrow now the space between 

The rivals, late so distant on the green ; 

So soon swift A‘the her lost ground regain’d, 605 

One length, one moment, had the race obtain’d. 
Merion pursued, at greater distance still, 


- With tardier coursers, and inferior skill. 


Last came, Admetus! thy unhappy son ; 
Slow dragg’d the steeds his batter’d chariot on : 610 
Achilles saw, and pitying thus begun. 

Behold! the man whose matchless art surpast 
The sons of Greece! the ablest, yet the last ! 
Fortune denies, but justice bids us pay 
(Since great Tydides bears the first away) 615 
To him the second honours of the day. 

The Greeks consent with loud applauding cries, 
And then Eumelus had received the prize, 


Ver. 617.] Of the latter part of this verse there are no traces in 
his author, or any of his predecessors ; it was introduced for the 
sake of the rhyme only. Thus? more accurately: 

All to this sentence of the chief agreed : 
And straight Eumelus had received the steed—. W. 
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But youthful Nestor, jealous of his fame, 

The’ award opposes, and asserts his claim : 620 
Think not (he cries) I tamely will resign 

O Peleus’ son! the mare so justly mine. 

What if the Gods, the skilful to confound, 

Have thrown the horse and horseman to the ground ? 
Perhaps he sought not Heaven by sacrifice, 625 
And vows omitted forfeited the prize. 

If yet (distinction to thy friend to show, 

And please a soul desirous to bestow,) : 
Some gift must grace Kumelus ; view thy store 
Of beauteous handmaids, steeds, and shining ore, 630 | 
An ample present let him thence receive, 

And Greece shall praise thy generous thirst to give. 

But this, my prize, I never shall forego ; 

This, who but touches, warriors! is my foe. 

Thus spake the youth, nor did his words offend ; 
Pleased with the well-turn’d flattery of a friend, 635 
Achilles smiled : The gift proposed (he cried) 

Antilochus ! we shall ourself provide. 
With plates of brass the corslet cover’d o’er, | 
(The same renown’d Asteropeeus wore) 640 | 


Ver. 621.] Our translator is but inattentive to his author in the 
present passage. The following attempt is literally exact : 

Achilles, much resentment shall I feel 

At this: you mean to take away my prize, 

For this disaster to his car and steeds ; 

They swift, he skilfull: but he should have pray’d 

To Heaven ; nor surely then had been the last. Ww. 
Ver. 636.] He might easily have exhibited his author with 

‘ more simplicity, as follows : 
Pleased with the’ zxgenuous frankness of his friend. W. 
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Whose glittering margins raised with silver shine ; 
(No vulgar gift) EKumelus, shall be thine. 

He said: Automedon at his command 
The corselet brought, and gave it to his hand. 
Distinguish’d by his friend his bosom glows 645 
With generous joy: then Menelaiis rose ; 
The herald placed the sceptre in his hands, 
And still’d the clamour of the shouting bands. 
Not without cause incensed at Nestor’s son, 
And inly grieving, thus the king begun : 650 

The praise of wisdom, in thy youth obtain’d, 
An act so rash (Antilochus) has stain’d. 
Robb’d of my glory and my just reward, 
To you, O Grecians! be my wrong declared : 
So not a leader shall our conduct blame, 655 
Or judge me envious of a rival’s fame. 
But shall not we, ourselves, the truth maintain ? 
What needs appealing in a fact so plain ? 
What Greek.shall blame me, if I bid thee rise, 
And vindicate by oath the’ ill-gotten prize ? 660 
Rise if thou dar’st, before thy chariot stand, 
The driving scourge high-lifted in thy hand ; 
And touch thy steeds, and swear, thy whole intent 
Was but to conquer, not to circumvent. 


Ver. 651.] They, who wish for rigid accuracy (and rigid ac- 
curacy is the first merit of a translator) must have recourse to Mr. 
Cowper’s version of this speech. Ww. 

Ver. 663. And touch thy steeds, and swear—.] It is evident, 
says Eustathius, from hence, that all fraud was forbid in this chariot 
race ; but it is not very plain what unlawful deceit Antilochus used 
against Menelaiis: perhaps Antilochus in his haste had declined 
from the race-ground, and avoided some of the uneven places of it, 


T2 
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Swear by that God whose liquid arms surround 665 
The globe, and whose dread earthquakes heave the 


ground. 
The prudent chief with calm attention ἜΝ 


Then mildly thus: Excuse, if youth have err’d ; 


Superior as thou art, forgive the’ offence, 
Nor I thy equal, or in years, or sense. 
Thou know’st the errors of unripen’d age, 
Weak are its counsels, headlong is its rage. 
The prize I quit, if thou thy wrath resign ; 


The mare, or aught thou ask’st, be freely thine : 


Ere I become (from thy dear friendship torn) 

Hateful to thee, and to the Gods foresworn. 
So spoke Antilochus; and at the word 

The mare contested to the king restored. 

Joy swells his soul: as when the vernal grain 

Lifts the green ear above the springing plain, 

The fields their vegetable life renew, 

And laugh and glitter with the: morning dew ; 

Such joy the Spartan’s shining face o’erspread 

And lifted his gay heart, while thus he said. 


670 


675 


680 


and consequently took an unfair advantage of his adversary ; or per- 


haps his driving so furiously against Menelaiis, as to endanger both | 


their chariots and their lives, might be reckoned foul play ; and 
P 


therefore Antilochus refuses to take the oath. 


Ver. 679. This representation of the simile is not, I think, 
exact. The following effort is literal and commensurate with the 


original : 


—— and on his mind 
Refreshment came, as dew on earing corn, 
When ripening harvests bristle through the fields. 
Ver. 683.] Literally, 
So, Menelaiis! was thy mind refresh’: 
And thus in winged words the monarch spake, 


W. 


W. 
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Still may our souls, O generous youth ! agree: 685 

Tis now Atrides’ turn to yield to thee. 

Rash heat perhaps a moment might controul, 

Not break the settled temper of thy soul. 

Not but (my friend) ’tis still the wiser way 

To wave contention with superior sway ; 690 
For ah! how few, who should like thee offend, 

Like thee, have talents to regain the friend! 

To plead indulgence, and thy fault atone, 

Suffice thy father’s merit and thy own ; 

Generous alike, for me, the sire and son 695 
Have greatly suffer’d, and have greatly done. 

I yield ; that all may know, my soul can bend, 

Nor is my pride preferr’d before my friend. 

He said; and pleased his passion to command, 
Resign’d the courser to Noémon’s hand, 700 
Friend of the youthful chief: himself content, 

The shining charger to his vessel sent. 
The golden talents Merion next obtain‘d ; 
The fifth reward, the double bowl, remain’d. 
Achilles this to reverend Nestor bears, 705 
And thus the purpose of his gift declares. 
Accept thou this, O sacred sire! (he said) 
In dear memorial of Patroclus dead ; 


Ver. 685.] The purport of this verse is not found in Homer. 
W. 


Ver. 602.] Rather the cauidron, as Chapman and Hobbes have 
rendered. W. 
Ver. 707.] More correctly to the language of his original, thus: 
Accept, and treasure up, Ὁ ! sire (he said) 

This dear memorial of Patroclus dead. WwW. 
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Dead, and for ever lost Patroclus lies, 
For ever snatch’d from our desiring eyes ! 710 
Take thou this token of a grateful heart, 
Though ’tis not thine to hurl the distant dart, 
The quoit to toss, the ponderous mace to wield, 
Or urge the race, or wrestle on the field. 
Thy present, vigour age has overthrown, 715 
But left the glory of the past thy own. 
He said, and placed the goblet at his side ; 
With joy the venerable king replied. 

Wisely and well, my son, thy words have proved 
A senior honour’d, and a friend beloved ! 720 
Too true it is, deserted of my strength, 

These wither’d arms and limbs have fail’d at length. 
Oh! had I now that force I felt of yore, 

Known through Buprasium and the Pylian shore ! 
Victorious then in every solemn game, 725 
Ordain’d to Amarynces’ mighty name ; 

The brave Epeians gave my glory way, 

AEtolians, Pylians, all resign the day. 

I quell’d Clytomedes in fights of hand, 

And backward hurl’'d Ancezeus on the sand, 730 
Surpast Iphyclus in the swift career, 

Pyleus and Polydorus, with the spear. 

The sons of Actor won the prize of horse, 

But won by numbers, not by art or force : 


Ver. 715.] This couplet represents the following sentence only 
of his author : 
for age lies heavy on thee now. W. 
Ver. 721.] His original is very lively and expressive : 
No more, dear youth! my limbs and feet are firm ; 


Nor from each shoulder play my pliant hands, WwW. 
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For the famed twins, impatient to survey 735 
Prize after prize by Nestor borne away, 
Sprung to their car; and with united pains 
One lash’d the coursers, while one ruled the reins. 
Such once I was! Now to these tasks succeeds 
A younger race, that emulate our deeds : 740 
I yield alas! (to age who must not yield ?) 
Though once the foremost hero of the field. 
Go thou, my son! by generous friendship led, 
With martial honours decorate the dead ; 
While pleased I take the gift thy hands present, 745 
(Pledge of benevolence, and kind intent) 
Rejoiced, of all the numerous Greeks, to see 
Not one but honours sacred age and me: 
Those due distinctions thou so well can’st pay, 
May the just Gods return another day. 750 
Proud of the gift, thus spake the Full of Days: 
Achilles heard him, prouder of the praise. 
The prizes next are order’d to the field, 
For the bold champions who the ceestus wield. 
A stately mule, as yet by toils unbroke, 755 
Of six years age, unconscious of the yoke, 
[5 to the circus led, and firmly bound ; 
Next stands a goblet, massy, large, and round. 


Ver. 737.] The significant word of his original may be thus 


preserved : 
Before me shat ; while, with united pains—. W. 
Ver. 751.] This couplet has but little resemblance to it’s ori- 
ginal, Thus? 


He heard this praise attentive, and again, 
When Nestor ended, join’d the expectant train. W. 
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Achilles rising, thus: Let Greece excite 
Two heroes equal to this hardy fight ; 760 
Who dares the foe with lifted arms provoke, 
And rush beneath the long-descending stroke. 
On whom Apollo shall the palm bestow, 
And-.whom the Greeks supreme by conquest know, 
This mule his dauntless labours shall repay ; 765 
The vanquish’d bear the massy bowl away. 
This dreadful combat great Epéus chose ; 
High o’er the crowd, enormous bulk ! he rose, 
And seized the beast, and thus begun to say : 
Stand forth some man to bear the bowlaway! 770 
(Price of his ruin :) for who dares deny 
This mule my right? the’ undoubted victor I. 
Others, ’tis own’d, in fields of battle shine, 
But the first honours of this fight are mine ; 
For who excels in all? Then let my foe 775 
Draw near, but first his certain fortune know, 
Secure, this hand shall his whole frame confound, 
Mash all his bones, and all his body pound : 
So let his friends be nigh, a needful train 
To heave the batter’d carcase off the plain. 780 
The Giant spoke; and in a stupid gaze 
The host beheld him, silent with amaze ! 
’Twas thou, Euryalus! who durst aspire 
To meet his might, and emulate thy sire, 
The great Mecistheus ; who in days of yore 785 
In Theban games the noblest trophy bore, 


Ver. '761.] This couplet is lengthened out from a portion of 
his author, thus fully exhibited in Chapman’s version : 
—who best can strike, with high contracted fists. W. 
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(The games ordain’d dead Oedipus to grace) 

And singly vanquish’d the Cadmean race. 

Him great Tydides urges to contend, 

Warm with the hopes of conquest for his friend; 790 
Officious with the cincture girds him round ; 

And to his wrist the gloves of death are bound. 
Amid the circle now each champion stands, 

And poises high in air his iron hands ; 

With clashing gauntlets now they fiercely close, 
Their crackling jaws re-echo to the blows, 796 
And painful sweat from all their members flows. 

At length Epéus dealt a weighty blow, 

Full on the cheek of his unwary foe ; 

Beneath that ponderous arm’s resistless sway 800 
Down dropt he, nerveless, and extended lay. 

As a large fish, when winds and waters roar, 

By some huge billow dash’d against the shore, 


Ver. 802.] No comparison could possibly be devised more 
accurate and lively, or more truly descriptive of that instantaneous 
spring upwards, frequently occasioned by a blow upon the temples; 
but the purpose and language of the master poet are most miserably 
misconceived by Dacier, Cowper, and our translator ; less so by 
Chapman and Ogilby, but properly understood by Hobbes alone ; 
whose version is this : 

As when the sea is curl’d by Zephyrus, 
A little fish leaps up and falls agen ; 

So started at the stroak Euryalus, 
And fainted. 

I shall endeavour to communicate, but with some diffusion, for 
the sake of clearness, a more exact resemblance of the great poet’s 
phraseology in the dress of a blank version : 

As, by the weedy shore, beneath the curl 
Of shivering Boreas springs a fish in air, 
And in the black wave disappears at once : 


Thus from the blow the champion sprang aloft. 
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Lies panting: not less batter’d with his wound, 
The bleeding hero pants upon the ground. 805 
To rear his fallen foe, the victor lends, 
Scornful, his hand: and gives him to his friends ; 
Whose arms support him reeling through the throng, 
And dragging his disabled legs along : 
Nodding, his head hangs down his shoulder o’er ; 810 
His mouth and nostrils pour the clotted gore ; 
Wrapt round in mist he 1165, and lost to thought ; 
His friends receive the bowl, too dearly bought. 

The third bold game Achilles next demands, 
And calls the wrestlers to the level sands : 815 
A massy tripod for the victor lies, 
Of twice six oxen its reputed price ; 
And next, the loser’s spirits to restore, 
A female captive valued but at four. 


This sportive humour of fish in a gentle breeze is well known te 
those who have frequented the banks of *ivers ; and takes place 
probably in the sea also, if it be necessary to understand the original 
passage as respecting the sea in particular. W. 

Ver. 805.] There is nothing of this in Homer, but the trans- 
lator annexed it to round his exhibition of the simile. Ww. 

Ver. 819. A female captive valued but at four.| 1 cannot in 
eivility neglect a remark upon this passage by Madam Dacier, who 
highly resents the affront put upon her sex by the ancients, who set 
(it seems) thrice the value upon a tripod as upon a beautiful female 
slave: nay, she is afraid the value of women is not raised even in 
our days; for she says there are curious persons now living, who 
had rather have a true antique kettle, than the finest woman alive: 
I confess I entirely agree with the lady, and must impute such 
opinions of the fair sex to want of taste in both ancients and 
moderns: the reader may remember that these tripods were of no 
use, but made entirely for show ; and consequently the most saty- 
rical critic could only say, the woman and tripod ought to have 
borne an equal value. 


a - 
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Scarce did the chief the vigorous strife propose, 820 

When tower-like Ajax and Ulysses rose. 

Amid the ring each nervous rival stands, 

Embracing rigid with implicit hands : 

Close lock’d above, their heads and arms are mixt ; 

Below, their planted feet, at distance fixt : 825 

Like two strong rafters which the builder forms 

Proof to the wintry wind and howling storms, 

Their tops connected, but a wider space 

Fixt on the centre stands their solid base. 

Now to the grasp each manly body bends; 890 

The humid sweat from every pore descends ; 

Their bones resound with blows; sides, nee 0 
thighs, 

Swell to each gripe, and bloody tumors rise. 

Nor could Ulysses, for his art renown’d, 

O’erturn the strength of Ajax on the ground; 888 


Ver. 820. ] The translator abridges his original, who may be 
literally given thus: 
He stood erect, and thus addrest the Greeks : 
Rise ye, who this game also will attempt. 
He said; great Telamonian Ajax rose, 
And sage Ulysses, in all sleights expert. Ww. 
Ver. 823.] The whole passage is strangely misrepresented and 
disguised by our translator, as the reader will discover from = 
following literal attempt : 
Their hands with sturdy gripe each other seized ; 
Compact, as beams of some tall dome, conjoin’d 
By skilful artists, sedulous to ward 
The piercing winds. Their backs with vigour wrench’, 
Creakt in their hands; the watery sweat stream’d down : 
Wheals, o’er their sides and shoulders, frequent sprang, 
Purpled with blood ; whilst each incessant strives, 
Of conquest eager, for the well-wrought vase : 
which carries us down to verse 834 of our translator, Ww. 
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Nor could the strength of Ajax overthrow 

The watchful caution of his artful foe. 

While the long strife even tired the lookers on, 

Thus to Ulysses spoke great 'Telamon. 

Or let me lift thee, chief, or lift thou me: 840 
Prove we our force, and Jove the rest decree. 

He said ; and straining, heaved him off the ground 
With matchless strength ; that time Ulysses found 
The strength to’ evade, and where the nerves com- 

bine | 
His ankle struck: the giant fell supine : 845 
Ulysses following, on his bosom lies ; 
Shouts of applause run rattling through the skies. 
Ajax to lift, Ulysses next essays, 
He barely stirr’d him, but he could not raise ; 
His knee lock’d fast, the foe’s attempt denied; 856 
And grappling close, they tumble side by side. 
Defiled with honourable dust, they roll, 
Still breathing strife, and unsubdued of soul : 
Again they rage, again to combat rise ; 
When great Achilles thus divides the prize. 855 

Your nobler vigour, oh my friends, restrain ; 

Nor weary out your generous strength in vain. 
Ye both have won: let others who excel, 
Now prove that prowess you have proved so well. 


Ver. 837.] Thus, with more fidelity to the language of his 
author : 


The firm resistance. of his sturdy foe. WwW. 
Ver. 845) He should have rendered, I apprehend, the ham 
or hip, with the other translators, rather than the ancle. Ww. 


Ver. 847.] Homer says only, 
——the people with amazement gazed. W. 
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The hero’s words the willing chiefs obey, 860 
From their tired bodies wipe the dust away, 
And, clothed anew, the following games survey. 
And now succeed the gifts, ordain’d to grace 
The youths contending in the rapid race. 
A silver urn that full six measures held, 865 
By none in weight or workmanship excell’d : 
Sidonian artists taught the frame to shine, 
Elaborate, with artifice divine ; 
Whence Tyrian sailors did the prize transport, 
And gave to Thoas at the Lemnian port : 870 
From him descended good Eunzeus heir'd 
The glorious gift; and, for Lycaon spared, 
To brave Patroclus gave the rich reward, 
Now, the same hero’s funeral rites to grace, 
It stands the prize of swiftness in the race. 875 
A well-fed ox was for the second placed ; 
And half a talent must content the last. 
Achilles rising then bespoke the train : 
Who hope the palm of swiftness to obtain, 879 
Stand forth, and bear these prizes from the plain. 
The hero said, and starting from his place, 
Oilean Ajax rises to the race ; 
Ulysses next ; and he whose speed surpast 
His youthful equals, Nestor’s son the last. 
Ranged in a line the ready racers stand ; 885 
Pelides points the barrier with his hand ; 
All start at once; Oileus led the race ; 
The next Ulysses, measuring pace with pace ; 


Ver. 866.] His original prescribes, 
By none in curious workmanship excell’d. Ww. 
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Behind him, diligently close, he sped, 

As closely following as the running thread 890 
The spindle follows, and displays the charms 

Of the fair spinster’s breast, and moving arms: 
Graceful in motion thus, his foe he plies, 

And treads each footstep ere the dust can rise : 

His glowing breath upon his shoulders plays; 89 
The’ admiring Greeks loud acclamations raise, 

To him they give their wishes, hearts, and eyes, 

And send their souls before him as he flies. 

Now three times turn’d in prospect of the goal, 

The panting chief to Pallas lifts his soul : 900 
Assist, O goddess ; (thus in thought he pray’d) 

And present at his thought, descends the Maid. 
Buoy’'d by her heavenly force he seems to swim, 
And feels a pinion lifting every limb. 

All fierce, and ready now the prize to gain, 905 
Unhappy Ajax stumbles on the plain ; 

(O’erturn’d by Pallas) where the ‘slippery shore 

Was clogged with slimy dung, and mingled gore. 


Ver. 890.] Ogilby’s translation appears to me very laudable, 
and is in length correspondent to his author: 
Near as the shuttle to a woman’s breast, 
When in her loorn she weaves some curious stuff, 
Swift intermingling with her warp the woofe ; 
by which the reader will see, that nothing could be easily supposed 
more dissimilar to his author, than Pope’s translation. W. 
Ver. 893.] This fancy of graceful motion is altogether foreign 
to his author and the subject. The original runs exactly thus: 
so near Ulysses ran, and prest 
His footsteps, ere the dust was scatter’d round. W. 
Ver. 896.] ‘The sense of Homer, which corresponds to these 
three verses, may be thus exhibited : 
the Greeks with loud acclaim 
His thirst of victory prompt, and urge his speed, Ww. 


| 
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(The self-same place beside Patroclus’ pyre, 
Where late the slaughter’d victims fed the fire) 910 
Besmear’d with filth, and blotted o’er with clay, 
Obscene to sight, the rueful racer lay ; 
The well-fed bull (the second prize) he shared, 
And left the urn Ulysses’ rich reward. 
Then, grasping by the horn the mighty beast, 91 
The baffled hero thus the Greeks addrest. 
Accursed fate! the conquest I forego ; 
A mortal I, a goddess was my foe: 
She urged her favorite on the rapid way, 
And Pallas, not Ulysses, won the day. 920 

Thus sourly wail’d he, sputtering dirt and gore, 
A burst of laughter echoed through the shore. 
Antilochus, more humourous than the rest, 

‘Takes the last prize, and takes it with a jest. 

Why with our wiser elders should we strive ? 925 
The Gods still love them, and they always thrive. 
Ye see to Ajax I must yield the prize : 

He to Ulysses, still more aged and wise ; 

(A green old age unconscious of decays, 

That proves the hero born in better days !) 930 
Behold his vigour in this active race ! 

Achilles only boasts a swifter pace: 


Ver. 925.] This speech is but loosely rendered. Let the 
reader accept a literal representation of it ; in what appears to me 
it’s proper spirit : 

Friends ! I but tell you what ye know ; that still 

The’ immortals honour men of riper years, — 

Ajax is somewhat older than myself ; 

But he belongs to generations past, 

A vigorous gray-beard ! all allow ; and hard 

To beat in racing, but by Pelus’ son. W. 
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For who can match Achilles ? He who can, 
Must yet be more than hero, more than man. 

The’ effect succeeds the speech. Pelides cries, 935 
Thy artful praise deserves a better prize. 
Nor Greece in vain shall hear thy friend extoll’d; 
Receive a talent of the purest gold. 
The youth departs content. The host admire 
The son of Nestor, worthy of his sire. 940 

Next these a buckler, spear, and helm he brings ; 
Cast on the plain the brazen burthen rings : 
Arms, which of late divine Sarpedon wore, 
And great Patroclus in short triumph bore. 
Stand forth the bravest of our host! (he cries) 94 
Whoever dares deserve so rich a prize! 
Now grace the lists before our army’s sight, 
And sheathed in steel, provoke his foe to fight. 
Who first the jomted armour shall explore, 
And stain his rival’s mail with issuing gore ; 950 
The sword Asteropzeus possest of old, 
(A Thracian blade, distinct with studs of gold) 
Shall pay the stroke, and grace the striker’s side, 
These arms in common let the chiefs divide : 
For each brave champion, when the combat ends, 
A sumptuous banquet at our tent attends. 956 


Ver. 938.] Our poet loses sight of his author in the ¢hree lines 


before us, as may be seen trom Ogilby’s version, which is faithful : 


Take halfa talent more. And as he speaks 
The gold presents him, which he gladly takes. W. 
Ver. 942.]| The latter part of this verse is superfluous interpola- 
tion by the translator, for his own convenience. Ogilby is good: 
This done, Achilles brought into the field 
A wonderous javelin, casque, and glittering shield. W. 
8 ὶ 


' 
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Fierce at the word, uprose great ‘T'ydeus’ son, 
And the huge bulk of Ajax ‘Telamon. 
Clad in refulgent steel, on either hand, 
The dreadful chiefs amid the circle stand : 960 
Lowering they meet, tremendous to the sight; 
Kach Argive bosom beats with fierce delight. 
Opposed in arms not long they idly stood, 
But thrice they closed, and thrice the charge renew’d. 
A furious pass the spear of Ajax made . 965 
Through the broad shield, but at the corslet stay’d: 
Not thus the foe: his javelin aim’d above 
The buckler’s margin, at the neck he drove. 
But Greece now trembling for her hero’s life, 
Bade share the honours, and surcease the strife. 970 
Yet still the victor’s due Tydides gains, 
With him the sword and studded belt remains. 

Then hurl’d the hero, thundering on the ground 
A mass of iron, (an enormous round) 
Whose weight and size the circling Greeks admire, 
Rude from the furnace, and but shaped by fire. 976 
This mighty quoit Aétion wont to rear, 
And from his whirling arm dismiss in air ; 
The giant by Achilles slain, he stow’d 
Among his spoils this memorable load. 980 


Ver. 967.] This is wholly contrary to the intention of Homer, 
who should be represented thus: 
In turn, T'ydides o’er the spacious shield 
His lance was aiming ever at the neck, 
Diomed made no stroke. Our poet’s couplet may be thus more 
accurately adjusted : 
His javelin st2d?'Tydides aim’d above 
The buckler’s rim ; sted at the neck he drove. W. 
Ver. 975.] This line is an addition from the translator. Ww 
VOL. III. U 
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For this, he bids those nervous artists vie, 

That teach the disk to sound along the sky. 

Let him whose might can hurl this bow] arise, 

Who farthest hurls it, take it as his prize : 

If he be one, enrich’d with large domam ᾿ 985 

Of downs for flocks, and arable for grain, 

Small stock of iron needs that man provide ; 

His hinds and swains whole years shall be supplied 

From hence: nor ask the neighbouring city’s aid, 

For ploughshares, wheels, and all the rural trade. 
Stern Polypcetes stept before the throng, 991 

And great Leonteus, more than mortal strong ; 

Whose force with rival forces to oppose, 

Uprose great Ajax; up Epéus rose. 


Each stood in order: first Epéus threw : 995 
High o’er the wondering crowds the whirling circle 
flew. 


Leonteus next a little space surpast, 
And third, the strength of godlike Ajax cast. 


Ver. 985. Ifhe be one, enrich’d, &c.] The poet in this place 
speaks in the simplicity of ancient times: the prodigious weight and 
size of the quoit is described with a noble plainness, peculiar to the 
Oriental way, and agreeable to the manners of those heroic ages. 
He does not set down the quantity of this enormous piece of iron, 
neither as to its bigness nor weight, but as to the use it will be of 
to him who shall gain it. Wesee from hence, that the ancients in 
the prizes they proposed, had in view not only the honourable, but 
the useful; a captive for work, a bull for tillage, a quoit for the 
provision of iron. Besides, it must be remembered, that in those 
times iron was very scarce ; anda sure sign of this scarcity, is, that 
their-arms were brass. Hustathius. Dacier. 

Ver. 996.] The words of his author dictate, 

High o’er. the laughing crowds ; 
at the aukwardness of the man’s appearance probably, from immo- 
derate strainingat the weight. | 
2 
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O’er both their marks it flew; ‘till fiercely flung 

From Polypeetes’ arm, the discus sung: 1000 

Far, as a swain his whirling sheephook throws, 

That distant falls among the grazing cows, 

So past them all the rapid circle flies : 

His friends (while loud applauses shake the skies) 

With force conjoin’d heave off the weighty prize. 
Those, who in skilful archery contend, 1006 

He next invites the twanging bow to bend : 

And twice ten axes casts amidst the round, 

(Ten double-edged, and ten that singly wound.) 

The mast, which late a first-rate galley bore, 1010 

The hero fixes in the sandy shore: 

To the tall:top a milk-white dove they tie, 

The trembling mark at which their arrows fly. 

Whose weapon strikes yon’ fluttering bird, shall bear 

‘These two-edged axes, terrible in war ; 1015 

The single, he, whose shaft divides the cord. 

He said: experienced Merion took the word ; 

And skilful Teucer: in the helm they threw 

Their lots inscribed, and forth the latter flew. 

Swift from the string the sounding arrow flies ; 1020 

But flies unblest ! No grateful sacrifice, 


Ver. 1006.] Mr. Cowper’s version perspicuously represents the 
passage : 
The archer’s prize Achilles next proposed, 
Ten double and ten single axes, form’d 
Of steel convertible to arrow-points. Ww. 
Ver. 1015.] The words terrible in war are interpolated by the 
translator to gain a rhyme, which. is itself not tolerable. Thus? 
Who strikes the fluttering bird, shall win the day. 
And the best axes to his tent.convey. W. 
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No firstling lambs, unheedful! didst thou vow 

To Pheebus, patron of the shaft and bow. — 

For this, thy well-aim’d arrow, turn’d aside, 

Err’d from the dove, yet cut the cord that tied: 1025 
Adown the mainmast fell the parted string, 

And the free bird to heaven displays her wing : 
Seas, shores, and skies with loud applause resound, 
And Merion eager meditates the wound : 

He takes the bow, directs the shaft above, 1030 
And following with his eye the soaring dove, 
Implores the god to speed it through the skies, 

With vows of firstling lambs, and grateful sacrifice. 
The dove, in airy circles as she wheels, 

Amid the clouds the piercing arrow feels ; 1035 
Quite through and through the point its passage found, 
And at his feet fell bloody to the ground. 

The wounded bird, ere yet she breathed her last, 
With flagging wings alighted on the mast, 

A moment hung, and spread her pinions there, 1040 
Then sudden dropt, and left her life in air. 

From the pleased crowd new peals of thunder rise, 
And to the ships brave Merion bears the prize. 


Ver. 1024.] Thus, more expressive of his author : 


_ Thy shaft, by his displeasure turn’d aside 2 W. 
Ver. 1028.] His author says, rather, 
With loud applauses shout the Grecians round. Ww. 


Ver. 1029.] The following translation, I apprehend, gives a 
just view of the difficult passage: 
Merion in haste snatcht from his hand the bow ; 
His shaft long since prepared, whilst Teucer aim’d. W. 
Ver, 1041.] His original says, 
Then distant dropt Ἔ W. 
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To close the funeral games, Achilles last 
A massy spear amid the circle placed, 1045 
And ample charger of unsullied frame, . 

With flowers high-wrought, not blacken’d yet by flame. 
For these he bids the heroes prove their art, 

Whose dexterous skill directs the flying dart. 

Here too great Merion hopes the noble prize; 1050 
Nor here disdain’d the king of men to rise. 

With joy Pelides saw the honour paid, 

Rose to the monarch, and respectful said. 

Thee first in virtue, as in power supreme, 

O king of nations! all thy Greeks proclaim; 1055 
In every martial game thy worth attest, 

And know thee both their greatest, and their best. 
Take then the prize, but let brave Merion bear 

This beamy javelin in thy brother’s war. 

Pleased from the hero’s lips his praise to hear, 
The king to Merion gives the brazen spear: 1061 
But, set apart for sacred use, commands 
The glittering charger to Talthybius’ hands. 


Ver. 1042.] Thus, more fully and accurately, 

While gazed the concourse with admiring eyes, 

He takes the first, his foe the second prize. Ww. 
Ver, 1058.] Thus his author, literally : 

Thou to the navy with this prize retire ; 

But to bold Merion let us give the spear. 

Thus I prescribe, but not without thy will, Ww. 
Ver. 1062.] This intervening clause is interpolated by the 

translator. ἵν. 
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A 


COMPARISON 


BETWEEN THE GAMES 


OF 


HOMER AND VIRGIL. 


—— 


IT will be expected I should here say something tending 
to a comparison between the games of Homer and those 
of Virgil. If I may own my private opinion, there is. in 
general more variety of natural incidents, and a more 
lively picture of natural passions, in the games and persons 
of Homer. On the other hand, there seems to be more 
art, contrivance, gradation, and a greater pomp of verse 
in those of Virgil. The chariot-ruce is that which Homer 
has most laboured, of which Virgil being sensible, he 
judiciously avoided the imitation of what he could not 
improve, and substituted in its place the naval-course, or 
ship-race. Itis in this the Roman poet has employed all his 
force, as if set on purpose to rival his great master; but 
it is extremely observable how constantly he keeps Homer 
in his eye, and is afraid to depart from his very track, 
even when he had varied the subject itself, Accordingly 
the accidents of the naval course have a strange resemblance 
with those of Homer’s chariot-race. He could not for- 
bear at the very beginning to draw a part of that descrip- 
tion into a simile. Do not we see he has Homer's chariots 
in his head, by these lines: 
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« Non tam precipites bijugo certamine campum 

<¢ Corripuere, ruuntque effusi carcere currus. 

*¢ Nec sic immissis aurige undantia lora 

“¢ Concussere jugis, pronique in verbera pendent.” 

ZEN. ν. ver. 144. 

What is the encounter of Cloanthus and Gyas in the strait 
between the rocks, but the same with that of Menelaus 
and Antilochus in the hollow way? Had the galley of 
Sergestus been broken, if the chariot of EKumelus had not 
been demolished? Or Mnestheus been cast from the 
helm, had not the other been thrown from his seat? Does 
not Mnestheus exhort his rowers in the very words Antilo- 
chus had used to his horses ? 


‘‘ Non jam prima peto Mnestheus, neque vincere certo. 

«* Quamquam O! sed superent quibus hoc Neptune dedisti ; 
“« Extremos pudeat rediisse ! hoc vincite, cives, 

“« Et prohibite nefas sg 


7 4 2.5 ͵ e , 
Epbytov, καὶ σφῶϊ τιταίνετον oTTs τάχιτῶ. 
vy Ν 2 I > , 
H ros μὲν κείνοισιν ἐριζέμεν ὅτι κελεύω 

e A - , 
Τυδείδεω ἵπποισι δαϊφρονος, οἷσιν ᾿Αθηνὴ 


Nov ὥρεξε τάχος--- 
ἵππες δ᾽ ᾿Ατρείδαο κιχάνετε, μηδὲ lm bo 
Καρπαλίμως, μὴ oar ἐλεγχέιην καταχιεύῃ 

Αἴθη θῆλυς ἐξσα 


Upon the whole, the description of the sea-race I think 


has the more poetry and majesty, that of the chariots more | 


nature, and lively incidents. ‘There is nothing in Virgil 
so picturesque, so animated, or which so much marks 
the characters, as the episodes of Antilochus and Menelaus, 
Ajax and Idomeneus, with that beautiful imterposition 
of old Nestor, (so naturally introduced into an affair where 
one so little expects him.) On the other side, in Virgil 
the description itself is nobler; it has something more 
ostentatiously grand, and seems a spectacle more worthy 
the presence of princes and great persons. 
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In three other games we find the Roman _ poet contend- 
ing openly with the Grecian. That of the Ceestus is in 
great part a verbal translation; but it must be owned in 
favour of Virgil, that he has varied from Homer in the 
event of the combat with admirable judgment, and with 
an improvement of the moral. Epéus and Dares are 
described by both poets as vain boasters; but Virgil with 
more poetical justice punishes Dares for his arrogance, 
whereas the presumption and pride of Epéus is rewarded 
by Homer. 

On the contrary, in the foot-race, I am of opinion that 
Homer has shown more judgment and morality than Virgil. 
Nisus in the latter is unjust to his adversary in favour of his 
friend Euryalus; so that. Euryalus wins the race by a 
palpable fraud, and yet the poet gives him the first prize; 
whereas Homer makes Ulysses victorious, purely through 
the mischance of Ajax, and his own piety in invoking 
Minerva. 

The shooting is also a direct copy, but with the addition 
of two circumstances which make a beautiful gradation. 
In Homer the first Archer cuts the string that held the 
bird, and the other shoots him as he is mounting. In 
Virgil the first only hits the mast which the bird was fixed 
upon, the second cuts the string, the third shoots him, 
and the fourth to vaunt the strength of his arm directs his 
arrow up to heaven, where it kindles into a flame, and 
makes a prodigy. This last is certainly superior to Homer 
in what they call the wonderful: but what is the intent or 
effect of this prodigy, or whether a reader is not at least 
as much surprised at it, as at the most unreasonable parts 
in Homer, I leave to those criticks who are more inclined 
to find faults than I am: nor shall I observe upon the many 
literal imitations in the Roman poct, to object against 
which were to derogate from the merit of those fine passages, 
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which Virgil was so very sensible of, that he was resolved 
to take them, at any rate, to himself, 

There remain in Homer three games untouched by 
Virgil; the wrestling, the single combat, and the discus. 
In Virgil there is only the Lusus Troj@ added, which is 
purely his own, and must be confest to be inimitable; I 
do not know whether I may be allowed to say, it is worth 
all those three of Homer ? 

I could not forgive myself if I omitted to mention in 
this place the funeral games in the sixth Thebaid of Statius ; 
it is by much the most beautiful book of that poem. It is 
very remarkable, that he has followed Homer through the 
whole course of his games: there is the chariot-race, the 
foot-race, the discus, the cestus, the wrestling, the single 
combat (which is put off in the same manner as in Homer) 
and the shooting; which last ends (as in Virgil) with a pro- 
digy: yet in the particular descriptions of each of these 
games this poet has not borrowed from either of his prede- 
cessors, and his poem is so much the worse for it. ᾿". 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE REDEMPTION OF THE BODY OF HECTOR. 


THE Gods deliberate about the redemption of Hector’s body. 
Jupiter sends Thetis to Achilles to dispose him for the restoring 
it, and Iris to Priam, to encourage him to go in person, and 
treat for it. The old king, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of his queen, makes ready for the journey, to which he is en- 
couraged by an omen from Jupiter. He sets forth in his 
chariot, with a waggon loaded with presents under the charge 
of Ideus the herald. Mercury descends in the shape of a 
young man, and conducts him to the pavilion of Achilles. 
Their conversation onthe way. Priam finds Achilles at his 
tabie, casts himself at his feet, and begs for the body of his son; 
Achilles, moved with compassion, grants his request, detains 
him one night in his tent, and the next morning sends him 
home with the body: the Trojans run out to meet him. The 
lamentations of Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen, with the 
solemnities of the funeral. 

The time of twelve days is employed in this book, while the 
body of Hector lies in the tent of Achilles. And as many 
more are spent in the truce allowed for his interment. The 
scene is partly in Achilles’s camp, and partly in Troy. “ 
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Now from the finish’ games the Grecian band 


Seek their black ships, and clear the crowded strand: 
All stretch’d at ease the genial banquet share, 
And pleasing slumbers quiet all their care. 
Not so Achilles: he, to grief resign’d,. 


ζι 


His friend’s dear image present to his mind, 


Takes his sad couch, more unobserved to weep ; 

Nor tastes the gifts of all-composing sleep. 

Restless he roll’d around his weary bed, 

And all his soul on his Patroclus fed: | 10 
The form so pleasing, and the heart so kind, 

That youthful vigour, and that manly mind, 


» Mer. 5.) ‘Little more than three verses of his author are here 
‘expanded by the translator into e7ght. Let the reader aecept a 


literal translation : 


but Achilles still 

Thought of his friend, and wept: all-conquering sleep 
Subdued not him, whilst here and there he tost ; 
Regretting dear Patroclus’ gentle werth. W, 
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What toils they shared, what martial works they 


wrought, 
What seas they measured, and what fields they fought; 
All past before him in remembrance dear, 15 


Thought follows thought, and tear succeeds to tear. 
And now supine, now prone, the hero lay, 

Now shifts his side, impatient for the day : 

Then starting up, disconsolate he goes 

Wide on the lonely beach to vent his woes. 20 
There as the solitary mourner raves, 

The ruddy morning rises o’er the waves: 

Soon as it rose, his furious steeds he join’d; 

The chariot flies, and Hector trails behind. 

And thrice, Patroclus! round thy monument 25 
‘Was Hector drageg’d, then hurried to the tent. 
There sleep at last o’ercomes the hero’s eyes ; 

While foul in dust the’ unhonour’d carcase lies, 

But not deserted by the pitying skies. 
For Phoebus watch’d it with superior care, 30 
Preserved from gaping wounds, and tainting air ; 
And ignominious as it swept the field, 

Spread o’er the sacred corse his golden shield. 

All Heaven was moved, and Hermes will’d to go 

By stealth to snatch him from the’ insulting foe: 35 


Ver. 22.] The older French translator is the only one of our 
poet’s predecessors, that has at all preserved the force and propriety 
of the original in this place. I would propose the following 
alterations : 

The rays of morn, advancing o’er the waves, 
To yoke his furious steeds the chief remin Ἶ W. 

Ver. 27.) This misrepresents his author, who only says that 
Achilles rested himself. W. 
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But Neptune this, and Pallas this denies, 

And the’ unrelenting Empress of the skies : 

Fer since that day implacable to ‘Troy, 

What time young Paris, simple shepherd boy, 

Won by destructive lust (reward obscene) 

Their charms rejected for the Cyprian queen. 

But when the tenth celestial morning broke ; 

To heaven assembled, thus Apollo spoke. 
Unpitying powers! how oft each holy fane 

Has Hector tinged with blood of victims slain ! 

And can ye still his cold remains pursue ? 

Still grudge his body to the Trojans’ view ? 

_ Deny to consort, mother, son, and sire, 

The last sad honours of a funeral fire ? 

Is then the dire Achilles all your care ? 

That iron heart, inflexibly severe ; 

A’lion, not a man, who slaughters wide 

In strength of rage and impotence of pride ; 

Who hastes to murder with a savage joy, 

Invades around, and breathes but to destroy. 

Shame is not of his soul, nor understood ; 

The greatest evil and the greatest good. 

Still for one loss he rages unresign’d, 

Repugnant to the lot of all mankind ;_ 


Ver. 8901 Ogilby is more accurate and concise : 
When they and Venus to his cottage came, 
For lust-rewards prefer’d the Cyprian dame. 


40 


50 


55 


Ww. 


Ver. 58.] Thus? more closely to the original, and more 


concisely : | 
A nearer loss may prove some other’s doom ; 
A brother’s, or a son’s, untimely tomb : 
But soon in tears that sorrow finds relief. 
Fate gives mankind a soul to suffer grief 
VOL, IIT. x 


W. 
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To lose a friend, a brother, or a son, 60 
Heaven dooms each mortal, and its will is done ; 
Awhile they sorrow, then dismiss their care ; 

Fate gives the wound, and man is born to bear. 

But this insatiate the commission given 


By fate, exceeds; and tempts the wrath of 


Heaven : 65 

Lo how his rage dishonest drags along 
Hector’s dead earth insensible of wrong! 
Brave though he be, yet by no reason awed, 
He violates the laws of man and God. 

If equal honours by the partial skies | 70 
Are doom’d both heroes, (Juno thus replies) 
If Thetis’ son must no distinction know, 
Then hear, ye Gods! the patron of the bow. 
But Hector only boasts a mortal claim, 
His birth deriving from a mortal dame : 75 
Achilles of your own ethereal race 
Springs from a goddess, by a man’s embrace ; 
(A goddess by ourself to Peleus given, 
A man divine, and chosen friend of Heaven.) 
To grace those nuptials, from the bright abode 80 
Yourselves were present ; where this minstrel-god 
(Well-pleased to share the feast,) amid the quire 
Stood proud to hymn, and tune his youthful lyre. 


Ver. 78.] More accurately, thus: 

A goddess, fondly nursed by me, and given 

A bride to Peleus, chosen friend of Heaven. W. 
Ver. 82.] Thus, with more fidelity : 

Unfriendly ! faithless still! amid the quire 

( Well-pleased to share the banquet) tuned his lyre. Ww. 


ΓΗ: 


A TI 
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Then thus the Thunderer checks the’ imperial 
dame : 
Let not thy wrath the court of heaven inflame ; 85 


‘Their merits, not their honours, are the same. 


But mine, and every god’s peculiar grace 
Hector deserves, of all the Trojan race ; 
Still on our shrines his graceful offerings lay, 
(The only honours men to gods can pay) 90 
Nor ever from our smoking altar ceast 
The pure libation, and the holy feast. 
Howe’'er, by stealth to snatch the corse away 
We will not: Thetis guards it night and day. 
But haste, and summon to our courts above 95 
The azure Queen; let her persuasion move 
Her furious son from Priam to receive 
The proffer’d ransom, and the corse to leave. 
He added not: and Iris from the skies, 
Swift as a whirlwind, on the message flies ; 100 


‘Meteorous the face of Ocean sweeps, 


Refulgent gliding o’er the sable deeps. 

Between where Samos wide his forests spreads, 

And rocky Imbrus lifts its pointed heads, 104 
Down plunged the maid; (the parted waves resound) 
She plunged, and instant shot the dark profound. 


Ver. 93.] Our translator follows Chapman and Ogilby in an 
omission here. The original runs thus: 
By stealth avoid me (nor could stealth escape 
Achilles) Hector to redeem : so guards 
His mother ceaseless, present night and day. Ww. 
Ver. 100.] Our poetry might bear, perhaps, an exact transla- 
tion of the original: 
With feet of tempests, on the message flies. W. 
ΧΩ 
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As bearing death in the fallacious bait, 

From the bent angle sinks the leaden weight ; 

So past the goddess through the closing wave, 
Where Thetis sorrow’d in her secret cave τ 110 
There placed amidst her melancholy ‘train 

(The blue-hair’d sisters of the sacred main) 

Pensive she sat, revolving fates to come, 

And wept her godlike son’s approaching doom. 

Then thus the goddess of the painted bow. 115 
Arise! O Thetis, from thy seats below. 

"Tis Jove that calls. And why (the dame replies) 
Calls Jove his Thetis to the hated skies ? 

Sad object as I am for heavenly sight ! 

Ah may my sorrows ever shun the light! 120 
Howe’er, be Heaven’s almighty Sire obey’d— 

She spake, and veil’d her head in sable shade, 
Which, flowing long, her graceful person clad ; 

And forth she paced, ‘majestically sad. 

Then through the world of waters they nepatr 125 
(The way fair Iris led) to upper air. 

The deeps dividing, o’er the coast they rise, 
And touch with momentary flight the skies. 

There in the lightenings’ blaze the Sire they found, 
And all the gods in shining synod round. 130 
Thetis approach’d with anguish in her face, 
(Minerva rising, gave the mourner place) 

Ver, 114.] An additional couplet, may be added with great ad- 


vantage to fidelity : 
Too soon approaching! now at hand his fall, 


Far from his country, at the Trojan wall. W. 


Ver, 122. | Chapman expresses his author more fully : 
She said, and tooke a sable vaile; a blacker never wore 
A heavenly shoulder. w 
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Even Juno sought her sorrows to console, 
And offer’d from her hand the. nectar bowl: 
She tasted, and resign’d it: then began 135 
The sacred. Sire of Gods and mortal man : 

Thou comest, fair Thetis, but with grief o’ercast ; 
Maternal sorrows, long, ah long to last! 
Suffice, we know and we partake thy cares : 
But yield to Fate, and hear what Jove declares. 140 
Nine days. are past, since all the court. above 
In Hector’s cause. have moved the ear of Jove; 
"Twas voted, Hermes from his godlike foe 
By stealth should bear him, but we will’d not so: 
We will thy son himself the corse restore, 145 
And to his conquest add this glory more. 
Then hie thee to him, and our mandate bear ; 
Tell him he tempts the wrath of Heaven too far : 
Nor let him more (our anger if he dread) 
Vent his mad vengeance on the sacred dead: 150. 
But yield to ransom. and the father’s prayer. 
The mournful father, [115 shall prepare 
With gifts to sue; and offer to his hands 
Whate’er his honour asks, or heart demands. 

His word the silver-footed queen attends, 155 
And from Olympus’ snowy tops descends. é 


Ver.142.] The following verse is moreconformableto hisoriginal 
In jars for Hector and Achilles strove. W. 
Ver. 145.] An elegant couplet, but without fidelity. Thus his, 
author : 
I to thy son this praise attach, and thus 
Secure henceforth thy reverence and thy love, Ww. 
Ver. 156.] Thus, with a more accurate adherence to the foree 
of his author’s language: 9 
And down Olympus with a spring descends. W. 
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Arrived, she heard the voice of loud lament, 
And echoing groans that shook the lofty tent. 
His friends prepare the victim, and dispose 


Repast unheeded, while he vents his woes ; 1600. 


The Goddess seats her by her pensive son, 
She prest his hand, and tender thus begun. 

How long, unhappy! shall thy sorrows flow ; 
And thy heart waste with life-consuming woe ? 
Mindless of food, or Love whose pleasing reign 165 
Soothes weary life, and softens human pain. 

O snatch the moments yet within thy power; 

Not long to live, indulge the amorous hour ! 

Lo! Jove himself (for Jove’s command I bear) 
Forbids to tempt the wrath of Heaven too far. 170 
No longer then (his fury if thou dread) 

Detain the relicks of great Hector dead ; 

Nor vent on senseless earth thy vengeance vain ; 
But yield to ransom, and restore the slain. 

To whom Achilles: Be the ransom given, 175 
And we submit, since such the will of Heaven. 

While thus they communed, from the’ Olympian 

| bowers — 
Jove orders Iris to the Trojan towers. 
Haste, winged Goddess! to the sacred town, 
And urge her monarch to redeem her son : 180 
Alone, the Ilian ramparts let him leave, 
And bear what stern Achilles may receive ; 
Alone, for so we will: no Trojan near ; 
Except to place the dead with decent care, 


Some aged herald, who with gentle hand, 185. 


May the slow mules and funeral car command, - 


— 
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Nor let him death, nor let him danger dread, 
Safe through the foe by our protection led: 
Him Hermes to Achilles shall convey, 
Guard of his life, and partner of his way. 190 
Fierce as he is, Achilles’ self shall spare 
His age, nor touch one venerable hair ; 
Some thought there must be in a soul so brave, 
Some sense of duty, some desire to save. 

Then down her bow the winged Iris drives, 195 
And swift at Priam’s mournful court arrives : 
Where the sad sons beside their father’s throne 
Sat bathed in tears, and answer’d groan with groan. 
And all amidst them lay the hoary sire, 
(Sad scene of woe!) his face, his wrapt attire 9400 
Conceal’d from sight ; with frantick hands he spread 
A shower of ashes o’er his neck and head. 
From room to room his pensive daughters roam, 
Whose shrieks and clamours fill the vaulted dome ; 


Ver. 191.] Thus, more faithfully : 
Soon as the car shall reach Achilles’ tent, 
Himself will spare, and others’ rage prevent. 
Not senseless he, to virtuous feeling lost, 
But prone to venerate a suppliant host. W. 
Ver. 200.] The significance of Homer’s phraseology may be 
preserved ; but I know not, how far the representation would ac 
cord with the taste of an English reader. Thus, however, the 
whole passage may be given with considerable improvement of ἢ- 
delity : 
The sons with tears, beside the father’s throne, 
Their vests bedew’d, and answer'd groan for groan. 
*Midst the sad concourse lay the hoary sire, 
Dire spectacle of woe! His wrapt attire 
Exprest each limb: with frantic hands he shed 
A shower of ashes o’er his neck and head. WwW. 
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Mindful of those, who, late their pride and joy, 205 
Lie pale and breathless round the fields of Troy! 
Before the king Jove’s messenger appears, 
And thus in whispers greets his trembling ears. 
Fear not, oh father! no ill news I bear; 

From Jove I come, Jove makes thee still his care: 210 
For Hector’s sake these walls he bids thee leave, 
Aud bear what stern Achilles may receive: 

Alone, for so he wills: no Trojan near, 

Except to place the dead with decent care, 

Some aged herald, who with gentle hand 215 
May the slow mules and funeral car command. 

Nor shalt thou death, nor shalt thou danger dread ; 
Safe through the foe by his protection led : 

Thee Hermes to Pelides shall convey, 

Guard of thy life, and partner of thy way. 220 
Fierce as he is, Achilles’ self shall spare 

Thy age, nor touch one venerable hair ; 

Some thought there must be in a soul so brave, 
Some sense of duty, some desire to save. 

She spoke, and vanish’d. Priam bids prepare 225 

His gentle mules, and harness to the car. 

There, for the gifts, a polish’d casket lay : 

His pious sons the king’s command obey. 

Then past the monarch to his bridal-room, 

Where cedar-beams the lofty roofs perfume, 230 


Ver. 203.] This couplet is ware from a single verse, to the 
following purport : 
Through the wide mansion all his daughters wail. W. 
Ver. 225.] Homer says, 
Swift-footed Iris spake and went away. — Ww. 
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And where the treasures of his empire lay ; 

Then call’d his queen, and thus began to say. 
Unhappy consort of a king distrest ! 

Partake the troubles of thy husband’s breast : 

I saw descend the messenger of Jove, 235 

Who bids me try Achilles’ mind to move; 

Forsake these ramparts, and with gifts obtain 

The corpse of Hector, at yon navy slain. 

Tell me thy thought : my heart impels to go 

Through hostile camps, and bears me to the foe. 240 
The hoary monarch thus. Her piercing cries 

Sad Hecuba renews, and then replies. 

Ah! whither wanders thy distemper’d mind? 

And where the prudence now, that awed mankind, 

Through Phrygia once, and foreign regions known? 

Now all confused, distracted, overthrown ! 246 

Singly to pass through hosts of foes! to face 

(Oh heart of steel!) the murderer of thy race! 

To view that deathful eye, and wander o’er 

Those hands yet red with Hector’s noble gore! 250 


Ver. 233.] This introductory couplet was supplied by the in- 
vention of the translator. 

Ver. 246.] A mere expletive verse, destitute both of sleyanol 
and spirit. ‘The passage is altogether too much expanded ; and the 
full sense of the original, as Serer in this and the three pre- 
ceding lines, may be well comprised in a single couplet : 

Ah! whither then that wise considerate mind ? 
To Trojans known, and famed through all mankind. W. 

Ver. 247,] Thus his author, literally represented : 

What? wilt thou seek the Grecian ships, alone ; ; 
And face that man, the murderer of thy sons, 
Numerous and brave? Thy heart is surely steel. WwW. 

Ver. 250,] This circumstance is not from his author, but from 
Dacier’s translation. W. 
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Alas! my lord! he knows not how to spare, 
And what his mercy, thy slain sons declare ; 
So brave! so many fallen! To calm his rage 
Vain were thy dignity, and vain thy age. 
No—pent in this sad palace, let us give 255 
To grief the wretched days we have to live. 
Still, still for Hector let our sorrows flow, 
Born to his own, and to his parents’ woe ! 
Doom’d from the hour his luckless life begun, 
To dogs, to vultures, and to Peleus’ son! 260 
Oh! in his dearest blood might I allay 
My rage, and these barbarities repay ! 
For ah! could Hector merit thus ? whose breath 
Expired not meanly in unactive death : 
He pour’d his latest blood in manly fight, 265 
And fell a hero in his country’s right. 
Seek not to stay me, nor my soul affright 
With words of omen, like a bird of night ; 
(Replied unmoved the venerable man) 
"Tis Heaven commands me, and you urge in vain. 
Had any mortal voice the’ injunction laid, 97] 
Nor augur, priest, or seer had been obey’d. 
A present goddess brought the high command, 
I saw, I heard her, and the word shall stand. 
I go, ye Gods! obedient to your call: O75 
If in yon’ camp your powers have doom’d my fall, 


Ver. 261.] His original prescribes, 

Oh ! in his /tver might my teeth allay 

Their rage ‘ Ww. 
Ver. 263.] His author says only, 
no coward wretch he slew. W. 
Ver. 276.] These four verses correspond to two of his author, 
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Content—by the same hand let me expire ! 

Add to the slaughter’d son the wretched sire ! 

One cold embrace at least may be allow’d, 

And my last tears flow mingled with his blood! 280 
From forth his open’d stores, this said, he drew 

Twelve costly carpets of refulgent hue, 

As many vests, as many mantles told, 

And twelve fair veils and garments stiff with gold ; 

Two tripods next, and twice two chargers shine, 285 

With ten pure talents from the richest mine ; 

And last a large well-labour’d bowl had place, 

(The pledge of treaties once with friendly Thrace) 

Seem’d all too mean the stores he could employ, 

For one last look to buy him back to Troy ! 290 
Lo! the sad father, frantick with his pain, 

Around him furious drives his menial train: 

In vain each slave with duteous care attends, 

Each office hurts him, and each face offends. 


who is more faithfully represented by Ogilby. | I shall give his 
couplet corrected : 
Let him, when these sad eyes have wept their fill, 


The father in the son’s embraces kill. W. 
Ver. 284.] This latter circumstance is not from Homer, but 
Virgil, Ain. i. 649. | Ww. 


Ver. 289.] Thus his author, literally : 
—not e’en this treasure of his house 
The senior spared: so anxious was his mind 
His son to ransom ! W. 
Ver. 291.] Our poet amplifies much on his author, but with 
great ingenuity, and in a kindred spirit. The following portion of 
Fiomer corresponds to this and the three next verses : 
he the Trojans all 
Drave from the porch, and thus reproachful chid. W. 
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What make ye here ? officious crowds! (he cries) 
Hence! nor obtrude your anguish on my eyes. 296 
Have ye no griefs at home, to fix ye there; 
Am I the only object of despair ? 
Am I become my people’s common show, 
Set up by Jove your spectacle of woe ? 300 
No, you must feel him too, yourselves must fall 
The same stern God to ruin gives you all: 
Nor is great Hector lost by me alone ; 
Your sole defence, your guardian power is gone! 
I see your blood the fields of Phrygia drown, 305 
I see the ruins of your smoking town ! 
Oh send me, Gods! ere that sad day shall come, 
A willing ghost to Pluto’s dreary dome ! 

He said, and feebly drives his friends away : 
The sorrowing friends his frantick rage obey. 310 
Next on his sons his erring fury falls, 
Polites, Paris, Agathon, he calls, 
His threats Deiphobus and Dius hear, 
Hippothoiis, Pammon, Helenus the seer, 
And generous Antiphon: for yet these nine 315 
Survived sad relicks of his numerous line. 


Ver. 295.] These five verses represent fwo of his author, which 
are faithfully enough exhibited by Ogilby : 
Have you not sorrows of your own at home, 
That thus to torture me you hither come ? W. 
Ver. 299.] These ideas, which so much occupy the translation 
of this speech, are not found in his author, and were seis - de- 
rived from his predecessors. 
Ver. 315.] All but the name and number in this couplet is in- 
vented by the translator. W. 
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Inglorious sons of an unhappy sire! 
Why did not all in Hector’s cause expire ? 
Wretch that Iam! my bravest offspring slain, 
You, the disgrace of Priam’s house, remain ! 320 
Mestor the brave, renown’d in ranks of war, 
With Troilus dreadful on his rushing car, 
And last great Hector, more than man divine, 
For sure he seem’d not of terrestrial line! 
All those relentless Mars untimely slew, 325 
And left me these, a soft and servile crew, 
Whose days the feast and wanton dance employ, 
Gluttons and flatterers, the contempt of Troy ! 
Why teach ye not my rapid wheels to run, 
And speed my journey to redeem my son ? 330 

The sons their father’s wretched age revere, 
Forgive his anger, and produce the car. 
High on the seat the cabinet they bind: 
The new-made car with solid beauty shined ; 
Box was the yoke, embost with costly pains, 335 
And hung with ringlets to receive the reins ; 
Nine cubits long, the traces swept the ground ; 
These to the chariot’s polish’d pole they bound, 
Then fixt a ring the running reins to guide, 
And close beneath the gather’d ends were tied. 340 


Ver. 318.] He should have written: 
——in Hector’s stead expire. W. 
Ver. 328.] Rather, as more conformable to Homer’s language: 
All, public spoilers, the contempt of Troy. : 
Ver. 331.] The following effort hasthe recommendation of fidelity : 
He spake: the sons with awe their parent-king 
Obey, and forth the well-wheel’d carriage bring. Ww. 
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Next with the gifts (the price of Hector slain) 
The sad attendants load the groaning wain : 
Last to the yoke the well-match’d mules they bring, 
(The gift of Mysia to the Trojan king.) 
But the fair horses, long his darling care, 345 
Himself received, and harness’d to his car: 
Grieved as he was, he not this task denied ; 
The hoary herald help’d him, at his side. 
‘While careful these the gentle coursers join’d, 
Sad Hecuba approach’d with anxious mind;  ὀ 350 
A golden bow] that foam’d with fragrant wine, 
(Libation destined to the power divine) 
Held in her right, before the steeds she stands, 
And thus consigns it to the monarch’s hands. 

Take this, and pour to Jove; that safe from 

harms, . B55 

His grace restore thee to our roof, and arms. 
Since victor of thy fears, and slighting mine, 
Heaven, or thy soul, inspire this bold design: 
Pray to that God, who high on Ida’s brow, ἢ 
Surveys thy desolated realms below, | 360 
His winged messenger to send from high, : 
And lead thy way with heavenly augury : 


Ver. 342. The sad attendants load the groaning wain.] It is 
necessary to observe to the reader, to avoid confusion, that two 
cars are here prepared: the one drawn by mules, to carry the pre- 
- sents, and'to bring back the body of Hector ; the other drawn by 
horses, in which the herald and Priam rode. Eustathius. P. 

Ver. 358.] Homer says only, 
since thy mind excites 
This passage to the ships, against my will. WwW. 
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Let the strong sovereign of the plumy race 
Tower on the right of yon ethereal space. 
That sign beheld, and strengthen’d from above, 365 
Boldly pursue the journey mark’d by Jove ; 
But if the God his augury denies 
Suppress thy impulse, nor reject advice. 

"Tis just (said Priam) to the Sire above 
To raise our hands ; for who so good as Jove? 370 
He spoke, and bade the attendant handmaid bring 
The purest water of the living spring: 
(Her ready hands the ewer and bason held) 
Then took the golden cup his queen had fill‘d ; 
On the mid pavement pours the rosy wine, 3795 
Uplifts his eyes, and calls the power divine. 

Oh first, and greatest ! heaven’s imperial Lord ; 
On lofty Ida’s holy hill adored ! 
To stern Achilles now direct my ways, 
And teach him mercy when a father prays. 380 
If such thy will dispatch from yonder sky 
Thy sacred bird, celestial augury ! 
Let the strong sovereign of the plumy race 
Tower on the right of yon ethereal space : 
So shall thy suppliant, strengthen’d from above, 385 
Fearless pursue the journey mark’d by Jove. 

Jove heard his prayer, and from the throne on high 
Dispatch’d his bird, celestial augury ! 
The swift-wing’d chaser of the feather’d game, 
And known to Gods by Percnos’ lofty name. 390 
Wide as appears some palace-gate display’d, 
So broad his pinions stretch’d their ample shade, 
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As stooping dexter with resounding wings 

The’ imperial bird descends in airy rings. 

A dawn of joy in every face appears ; 395 
The mourning matron dries her timorous tears : 
Swift on his car the’ impatient monarch sprung ; 

The brazen portal in his passage rung : 

The mules preceding draw the loaded wain, 
Charged with the gifts: Idzeus holds the rein: 400 
The king himself his gentle steeds controls 

And through surrounding friends the chariot rolls. 
On his slow wheels the following people wait, 

Mourn at each step, and give him up to Fate ; 

With hands uplifted, eye him as he past, 405 
And gaze upon him as they gazed their last. 

Now forward fares the Father on his way, 
Through the lone fields, and back to Ilion they. 
Great Jove beheld him as he crost the plain, 

And felt the woes of miserable man. 410 
Then thus.to Hermes. Thou*whose constant cares 
Still succour mortals, and attend their prayers; | 
Behold an object to thy charge consign’d : 

If ever pity touch’d thee fér mankind, 

Go, guard the sire; the’ observing foe prevent, 415 
And safe conduct him to Achilles’ tent. 


Ver. 396.] This verse is interpolated by the translator. W. 
Ver, 403.] These four verses are excellent, but greatly ampli- 
fied from the original, one verse and a half only, fully represented 

thus by Chapman : 
His friends all follow’d him, and mourn’d; as if he went to die. 
W. 
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The God obeys, his golden pinions binds, 
And mounts incumbent on the wings of winds, 
That high through fields of air his flight sustain, 
O’er the wide earth, and o’er the boundless main ; 420 
Then grasps the wand that causes sleep to fly, 
Or in soft slumbers seals the wakeful eye : 
Thus arm’d, swift Hermes steers his airy way, 
And stoops on Hellespont’s resounding sea. 
A beauteous youth, majestick and divine, 425 
He seem’d ; fair offspring of some princely line! 
Now twilight veil’d the glaring face of day, 
And clad the dusky fields in sober gray ; 
What time the herald and the hoary king, 
Their chariots stopping at the silver spring, 430 
That circling Ilus’ ancient marble flows, 
Allow’d their mules and steeds a short repose. 
Through the dim shade the herald first espies 
A man’s approach, and thus to Priam cries. 
I mark some foe’s advance; O king! beware; 435 
This hard adventure claims thy utmost care : 
For much I fear destruction hovers nigh : 
Our state asks counsel; is it best to fly ? 
Or, old and helpless at his feet to fall, 
(Two wretched suppliants) and for mercy call? 440 

The’ afflicted monarch shiver’d with despair ; 
Pale grew his face, and upright stood his hair ; 


Ver. 425.] Thus his original, more exactly : 
Onwards he went, like one of princely birth, 
With downy chin ; sweet prime of loveliest youth! W. 
Ver. 427.) This feadéful couplet is wrought from the follow- 
ing words of Homer : 
——for twilight now o’erspread the land. W. 
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Sunk was his heart; his colour went and came ; 
A sudden trembling shook his aged frame: 
When Hermes, greeting, touch’d his royal hand, 445 
And, gentle, thus accosts with kind demand. 

Say, whither, father! when each mortal sight 
Is 568} in sleep, thou wanderest through the night ? 
Why roam thy mules and steeds the plains along, 
Thro’ Grecian foes, so numerous and so strong? 450 
What could’st thou hope, should these thy treasures 

view ; 

These, who with endless hate thy race pursue ? 
For what defence, alas! could’st thou provide ; 
Thyself not young, a weak old man thy guide ? 
Yet suffer not thy soul to sink with dread ; 455 
From me no harm shall touch thy reverend head ; 
From Greece I'll guard thee too; for in those lines 
The living image of my father shines. 

Thy words, that speak benevolence of mind, 
Are true, my son! (the godlike.sire rejoin’d) 460 
Great are my hazards; but the Gods survey 
My steps, and send thee, guardian of my way. 


Ver. 441.] Our poet enlarges and exaggerates, as on all these ; 


occasions, The following attempt is literal : 
He spake ; confusion seized, and dire alarm, 
The senior : bristled o’er his limbs his hair: 


Amazed he stood. . W. 
Ver. 450.] Rather, 
Through Grecian foes, so rancorous and so strong? W. 


Ver. 451.] More accurately, thus: 
What wouldst thou think, such stores of wealth convey’d ! 
Thy course discover’d through the gloomy shade ὃ W. 
Ver. 458.] The original runs thus : 
I hold thee like my sire. W. 
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Hail, and be blest! For scarce of mortal kind 
Appear thy form, thy feature, and thy mind. 

Nor true are all thy words, nor erring wide; 465 
(The sacred messenger of Heaven replied) 
But say, convey’st thou through the lonely plains 
What yet most precious of thy store remains, 
To lodge in safety with some friendly hand ? 
Prepared, perchance, to leave thy native land. 470 
Or fly’st thou now ?—What hopes can Troy retain ἢ 
Thy matchless son, her guard and glory slain ! 

The king, alarm’d. Say what, and whence thou art 
Who search the sorrows of a parent’s heart, 
And know so well how godlike Hector died? 475 
Thus Priam spoke, and Hermes thus replied. 

You tempt me, father, and with pity touch: 
On this sad subject you inquire too much. 


Ver. 465.] This translation contradicts his author. May I 
propose the following substitution : 
Thy words, O sire, a just discernment prove 
(Replied the sacred messenger of Jove.) Ww. 
Ver. 470. This line is interpolated by the translator, and what 
follows is not accurate. Ogilby, trivially corrected, will convey a 
more just resemblance of his original : 
Dost thou this wealth to foreign hands transmit, 
For safety there: or all your city quit? 
Since Hector thou, thy valiant son, hast lost, 
To none inferior of the Grecian host. W. 
Ver. 473.] Our translator seems to have thrown a false colour 
on the passage, Chapman’s version is accurately representative of 
his author : 


O what art thou (said he) 
Most worthy youth ? of what race borne? that thus recountst to 
me, 
My wretched sonnes death with such truth? ἵν. 
Y?2 
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Oft’ have these eyes that godlike Hector view’d 

In glorious fight, with Grecian blood embrued: 480 
I saw him, when, like Jove, his flames he tost 

On thousand ships, and wither’d half a host : 

I saw, but help’d not: stern Achilles’ ire 

Forbade assistance, and enjoy’d the fire. 

For him 1 serve, of Myrmidonian race ; 485 
One ship convey’d us from our native place ; 
Polyctor is my sire, an honour’d name, 

Old like thyself, and not unknown to fame ; 

Of seven his sons, by whom the lot was cast 

To serve our prince, it fell on me the last. 490 
To watch this quarter, my adventure falls : 

For with the morn the Greeks attack your walls ; 
Sleepless they sit, impatient to engage, 

And scarce their rulers check their martial rage. 


If then thou art of stern Pelides’ train, 495 


(The mournful monarch thus rejoin’d again) 

Ah tell me truly, where, oh! where are laid 

My son’s dear relicks ? what befalls him dead ? 

Have dogs dismember’d on the naked plains, 

Or yet unmangled rest his cold remains ? 500 
O favour’d of the skies! (thus answer’d then 

The Power that mediates between Gods and men) 


Ver. 477.] Thus? more conformably to Homer's sentiments 
and language: 
You mean to try me, venerable sire! 
When thus of godlike Hector you inquire. W. 
Ver. 481.] The magnificence of this couplet is wrought by the 
fancy of the translator from these plain materials of his model : 
when to the ships he drove the Greeks 


With slauglitering havo¢ of his pointed steel. WwW. 
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Nor dogs nor vultures have thy Hector rent, 
But whole he lies, neglected in the tent : 
This the twelfth evening since he rested there, 505 
Untouch’d by worms, untainted by the air. 
Still as Aurora’s ruddy beam is spread, 
Round his friend’s tomb Achilles drags the dead : 
Yet undisfigured, or in limb or face, 
All fresh he lies, with every living grace, 510 
Majestical in death! no stains are found 
O’er all the corse, and closed is every wound ; 
Tho’ many a wound they gave. Some heavenly care, 
Some hand divine, preserves him ever fair : 
Or all the host of Heaven, to whom he led 515 
A life so grateful, still regard him dead. 

Thus spoke to Priam the celestial guide, 
And joyful thus the royal sire replied. 
Blest is the man who pays the Gods above 
The constant tribute of respect and love ! 520 
Those who inhabit the Olympian bower 
My son forgot not, in exalted power ; 
And Heaven, that every virtue bears in mind, 
_ Even to the ashes of the just is kind. 
But thou, oh generous youth! this goblet take, 525 
A pledge of gratitude for Hector’s sake ; 


Ver. 509.] The original may be exhibited with accuracy, thus : 
Unmaim’d (thyself wouldst view him with surprise ) 
All fresh, with every living grace, he les. 
and that lively apostrophe should be preserved, by all means, in a 
translation. Ww, 
_ Ver. 526.] This line has no representative in Homer, and 
seems to have been derived either from Ogilby or from Dacier. W, 


3 
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And while the favouring Gods our steps survey, 
Safe to Pelides’ tent conduct my way. 
To whom the latent God. O king forbear 
To tempt my youth, for youth is apt to err: 530 
But can I, absent from my prince’s sight, 
Take gifts in secret, that must shun the light ? 
What from our master’s interest thus we draw, 
Is but a licensed theft that ’scapes the law. 
Respecting him, my soul abjures the’ offence; . 535 
And as the crime 1 dread the consequence. 
Thee, far as Argos, pleased I could convey ; 
Guard of thy life, and partner of thy way : 
On thee attend, thy safety to maintain, 
O’er pathless-forests, or the roaring main. 540 
He said, then took the chariot at a bound, 
And snatch’d the reins, and whirl’d the lash around: 
Before the’ inspiring God that urged them on, 
The coursers fly, with spirit not their own. 
And now they reach’d the naval walls, and found 545 
The guards repasting, while the bowls go round ; 
On these the virtues of his wand he tries, 
And pours deep slumber on their watchful eyes ; 
Then heaved the massy gates, removed the bars, 
And o’er the trenches led the rolling cars. 550 
Unseen, through all the hostile camp they went, 
And now approach’d Pelides’ lofty tent. 
On firs the roof was raised, and cover’d o’er 
With reeds collected from the marshy shore; 


Ver. 533.] This couplet is a preceptive inference, for-which | 


we are indebted to the translator only. Ww. 
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And, fenced with palisades, a hall of state, 555 
(The work of soldiers) where the hero sat. 

Large was the door, whose well-compacted strength 
A solid pine-tree barr’d, of wondrous length ; 

Scarce three strong Greeks could lift its mighty weight, 
But great Achilles singly closed the gate. 560 
This Hermes (such the power of Gods) set wide ; 
Then swift alighted the celestial guide, 


Ver. 553. On firs the roof was raised.| I have in the course of 
these observations described the method of encamping used by the 
Grecians; the reader has here a full and exact description of the 
tent of Achilles: this royal pavilion was built with long palisadoes 
made of fir: the top of it covered with reeds, and the inside was 
divided into several apartments: thus Achilles had his large hall, 
and behind it were lodging rooms. So in the ninth book Phenix 
has a bed prepared for him in one apartment, Patroclus has another 
for himself and his captive Iphis, and Achilles has a third for him- 
self and his mistress Diomeda. 

But we must not imagine that the other Myrmidons had tents 
of the like dimensions: they were, as Eustathius observes, inferior 
to this royal one of Achilles: which indeed is no better than a 
hovel, yet agrees very well with the duties of a soldier, and the 
simplicity of those early times. 

I am of opinion that such fixed tents were not used by the 
Grecians in their common marches, but only during the time of 
sieges, when their long stay in one place made it necessary to build 
such tents as are here described; at other times they lay like 
Diomed in the tenth book, in the open air, their spears standing 
upright, to be ready upon any alarm ; and with the hides of beasts 
spread on the ground, instead of a bed. 

It. is worthy observation, that Homer even upon so trivial an 
occasion as the describing the tent of Achilles, takes an opportunity 
to show the superior strength of his hero ; and tells us that three 
men could scarce open the door of his pavilion, but Achilles could 
open it alone. P. 

Ver. 559.] The assertion is made in Honier without any quali- 
fication. ‘Thus then, in exact conformity to his author : 

Three Greeks were wont to lift its mighty weight, ἵν, 
0 


πο... Ὁ 
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And thus, reveal’d—Hear, Prince! and understand 
Thou owest thy guidance to no mortal hand; 
Hermes I am, descended from above, - 565 
The king of arts, the messenger of Jove. 
Farewell: to shun Achilles’ sight I fly ; 
Uncommon are such favours of the sky, 
Nor stand confest to frail mortality. 
Now fearless enter, and prefer thy prayers ; 570 
Adjure him by his father’s silver hairs, 
His son, his mother! urge him to bestow 
Whatever pity that stern heart can know. 

Thus having said, he vanish’d from his eyes, 
And in a moment shot into the skies: τὸ 575 
The king, confirm’d from heaven, alighted there, 
And left his aged herald on the car. 
With solemn pace through various rooms he went, 
And found Achilles in his imner tent: 
There sat the hero; Alcimus the brave, 580 
And great Automedon, attendahice gave: 
These served his person at the royal feast ; 
Around, at awful distance, stood the rest. 
“Unseen by these, the king his entry made; 
And prostrate now before Achilles laid, 585 


roy 


Ver. 578.] Thus Homer, literally represented : 
straight to the room the senior went, 
Where sate Achilles, loved by Jove: within 
He found him. Ww. 
Ver. 582.] Our poet misrepresents and mutilates his author, 
after Congreve: Ogilby is undignified, but exact : 
Others apart ; the prince attended on 
By Alcimus and stout Automedon, 
Who had so late himself refresh’d with food, 
That still the board with dishes cover’d stood. ἵν. 
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Sudden (a venerable sight !) appears ; 

Embraced his knees, and bath’d his hands in tears; 
Those direful hands’ his kisses press’d, embrued’ 
Even with the best, the dearest of his blood ! 

As when a wretch, (who conscious of his crime, 
Pursued for murder, flies his native clime) 591 
Just gains some frontier, breathless, pale, amazed! 
All gaze, all wonder: thus Achilles gazed: 

Thus stood the’ attendants, stupid with surprise ; 

All mute, yet seem’d to question with their eyes: 
Each look’d on other, none the silence broke, 596 
"Till thus at last the kingly suppliant spoke. 

Ah think, thou favour’d of the powers divine! 
Think of thy father’s age, and pity mine! 

In me, that father’s reverend image trace, 600 
Those silver hairs, that venerable face ; 

His trembling limbs, his helpless person, see! 

In all my equal, but in misery ! 

Yet now, perhaps, some turn of human Fate 

Expels him helpless from his peaceful state ; 605 


Ver. 592.] Thus his author dictates: 
Some wealthy mansion enters, while amazed 
All view the suppliant ; thus Achilles gazed. W. 
Ver. 594.] There is much amplification here: Homer had 
said only, 
The rest each other with amazement view’d ; 
When thus the supplicating king began. Ww 
Ver. 598.] These six verses are drawn out from two of his 
author, which may be literally rendered, 
Thy father call to memory, godlike prince! 
On the last verge, like me, of hapless age. Ww. 


Ver. 604,] There is but little attention here to his author. - 
Accept an exact translation : 
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Think, from some powerful foe thou seest him fly, 
And beg protection with a feeble cry. 

Yet still one comfort in his soul may rise ; 

He hears his son still lives to glad his eyes ; 


And hearing, still may hope a better day 610. 


May send him thee, to chase that foe away. 
No comfort to my griefs, no hopes remain, 
The best, the bravest of my sons are slain! 
Yet what a race! ere Greece to Ilion came, 
The pledge of many a loved, and loving dame: 615 
Nineteen one mother bore—Dead, all are dead! 
How oft’, alas! has wretched Priam bled ! 
Still one was left, their loss to recompense ; 
His father’s hope, his country’s last defence. 
Him too thy rage has slain! beneath thy steel 620 
Unhappy in his country’s cause he fell ! 
For him, through hostile camps I bent my way, 
For him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay ; 
Large gifts proportion’d to thy wrath I bear ; 
Oh hear the wretched, and the Gods revere ! 625 


Perhaps, the neighbours round infest him now, 

Without one friend to ward destruction off. 

But he, on hearing that his son survives, 

Sweet transport feels, and hopes the live-long day 

To see his darling soon return from Troy. W. 
Ver. 613.} Thus his original : 

Full fifty goodly youths, my sons are slain, 

Of prime desert 5 ere Greece—, W. 
Ver. 618.] Literally thus: 

One only left, Troy and her son’s defence, 

Hector, thou lately in his country’s cause 

Hast slain. W. 
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Think of thy father, and this face beliold ! 
See him in me, as helpless and as old! 
Though not so wretched: there he yields to me, 
The first of men in sovereign misery ! 
Thus forced to kneel, thus groveling to embrace 630 
The scourge and ruin of my realm and race: 
Suppliant my children’s murderer to implore, 
And kiss those hands yet reeking with their gore! 
These words soft pity in the chief inspire, 
Touch’d with the dear remembrance of his sire. 635 
Then with his hand (as prostrate still he lay) 
The old man’s cheek he gently turn’d away. 
Now each by turns indulged the gush of woe ; 
And now the mingled tides together flow : 
This. low on earth, that gently bending o’er, 640 
A father one, and one a son deplore: 
' But great Achilles different passions rend, 
And now his sire he mourns, and now his friend. 
The’ infectious softness through the heroes ran ; 
One universal solemn shower began: ἢ 645 
They bore as heroes, but they felt as man. 
Satiate at length with unavailing woes, 
From the high throne divine Achilles rose : 
Ver. 629.] Homer says merely, 
but I more wretched am. Ww. 
Ver. 638.] Our luxuriant translator expands four verses of his 
model into nine. Thus? more faithfully: 
Sighs for his Hector Priam’s bosom rend, 
Roll’d at Achilles’ feet : now for his friend, 
Now for his sire, Achilles’ sorrows flow : 
Sounds through the room the mingled strife of woe! 


Satiate at length with unavailing tears, 
From the high throne his form Achilles rears. Ww. 
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The reverend monarch by the hand he raised ; 
On his white beard and form majestick gazed, 650 
Not unrelenting: then serene began 
With words to soothe the miserable man. 

Alas! what weight of anguish hast thou known! 
Unhappy prince! thus guardless and alone 
To pass through foes, and thus undaunted face 655 
The man whose fury has destroy’d thy race! 
Heaven sure has arm’d thee with a heart of steel, ᾿ 
A strength proportion’d to the woes you feel. 
Rise then: let reason mitigate our care: 
To mourn avails not ; man is born to bear. 660 
Such is alas! the Gods’ severe decree: 
They, only they, are blest, and only free. 
‘Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good ; 
From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 665 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills ; 


Ver. 663. Two urns by Jove’s high throne, &c.] This is an 
admirable allegory, and very beautifully imagined by the poet. 
Plato has accused it as an impiety to say that God gives evil: but 
it seems borrowed from the Eastern way of speaking, and bears a 
great resemblance to several expressions in Scripture: thus in the 
Psalms, In the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and he poureth 
aut of the. same ; as for the dregs thereof, all the ungodly of the 
earth shall drink them. 

It was the custom of the Jews to give a cnttcoinel person, just 
before execution, wine mixed with myrrh to make him less sensi 
ble of pain: thus Proverbs xxi. 6,. Give strong drink to him that 
ts ready to perish. ‘This custom was so frequent among the Jews, 
that the cup which was given him before execution came to de- 
note death itself, as in that passage, Father, let this cup pass from 
me. P. 
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To most, he mingles both: the wretch decreed 

To taste the bad, unmix’d, is curst indeed ; 

Pursued by wrongs, by meagre famine driven, 

He wanders, outcast both of earth and heaven. 670 
The happiest taste not happiness sincere ; 

But find the cordial draught is dash’d with care. 
Who more than Peleus shone in wealth and power ? 
What stars concurring blest his natal hour! 

A realm, a goddess, to his wishes given ; 675 
Graced by the Gods with all the gifts of heaven. 
One evil, yet, o’ertakes his latest day : 

No race succeeding to imperial sway ; 

An only son; and he (alas!) ordain’d 

To fall untimely in a foreign land. 680 
See him, in Troy, the pious care decline 

Of his weak age, to live the curse of thine! 

Thou too, old man, hast happier days beheld ; 

In riches once, in children once excell’d ; 

Extended Phrygia own’d thy ample reign, 685 
And all fair Lesbos’ blissful seats contain, 

And all wide Hellespont’s unmeasured main. 


Ver. 665.] This version, to become accurate, must undergo 
correction : 
For whom a mingled cup the Thunderer fills, 
Now blessings raise, now press alternate ills 


His fluctuating life: the wretch decreed——. W. 
Ver. 671.] An interpolated couplet ; dictated, it should seem, 
by Dacier’s translation. W. 


Ver. 679.] More faithfully thus: 
One only son: and see him, lingering, wait, 
Far from his country, an untimely fate! W. 
Ver. 685. Extended Phrygia, ὅς. Homer here gives us a piece 
of geography, and shows us the full extent of Priam’s kingdom. 
Lesbos bounded it on the south, Phrygia on the east, and. the 
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But since the God his hand has pleased to turn, 
And fill thy measure from his bitter urn, 
What sees the sun, but hapless heroes’ falls ? 690 
War, and the blood of men, surround thy walls! 
What must be, must be. Bear thy lot, nor shed 
These unavailing sorrows o’er the dead; 
Thou canst not call him from the Stygian shore, 
But thou, alas! may’st live to suffer more ! 695 
To whom the King. Oh favour’d of the skies! 
Here let me grow to earth! since Hector lies 
On the bare beach deprived of obsequies. 
Oh give me Hector! to my eyes restore 
His corse, and take the gifts: I ask no more. 700 
Thou, as thou may’st, these boundless stores enjoy ; 
Safe may’st thou sail, and turn thy wrath from Troy; 
So shall thy pity and forbearance give 
A weak old man to see the light and live ! 

Move me no more (Achilles thus replies, 705 
While kindling anger sparkled in his eyes) 
Nor seek by tears my steady soul to bend; 
To yield thy Hector I myself intend : 


Hellespont on the north. This kingdom, according to Strabo in the 


thirteenth book, was divided into nine dynasties, who all depended 


upon Priam as their king: so that what Homer here relates of 
Priain’s power is literally true, and confirmed by history. Eusta- 
thius, τῇ 
Ver. 687.] Here ἃ couplet should have followed, to this pur- 
port : 
Such was thy wealth o’er land and ocean round ; 
A blooming race thy happy mansion crown’'d. W. 
Ver. 701.] His original stands thus: 
mayst thou enjoy them, and arrive 
At thy paternal land. W. 
Ver. 707.] This sentiment occurs in the sequel, of the speech, 
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For know, from Jove my goddess-mother came, 
(Old Ocean’s daughter, silver-footed dame) 710 
Nor comest thou but by Heaven; nor comest alone, 
Some God impels with courage not thy own: 
No human hand the weighty gates unbarr’d, 
Nor could the boldest of our youths have dared 
To pass our out-works, or elude the guard. 715 
Cease: lest neglectful of high Jove’s command 
I show thee, king! thou tread’st on hostile land ; 
Release my knees, thy suppliant arts give o’er, 
And shake the purpose of my soul no more. 
The sire obey’d him, trembling and o’er-aw’d. 720 
Achilles, like a lion, rush’d abroad ; 
Automedon and Alcimus attend, 
(Whom most he honour’d, since he lost his friend ;) 
These to unyoke the mules and horses went, 
And led the hoary herald to the tent ; 725 
Next heap’d on high the numerous presents bear 
(Great Hector’s ransom) from the polish’d car. 
Two splendid mantles, and a carpet spread, 
They leave, to cover, and inwrap the dead. 
Then call the handmaids, with assistant toil, 730 
To wash the body and anoint with oil, 
and is unseasonably anticipated here, without authority from the 
original. The foliowing couplet is more accurately representative 
of Homer’s language: 
Achilles frowning : Importune no more: 
My self intends thy Hector to restore. W. 
Ver. 717.] This sentiment misrepresents his author. The 
following substitution is congenial with the spirit of the passage : 
-Molest me not, nor rouse my dormant woe, 
Lest my resentment Jove’s high will forego: 


Thy suppliant fortune, and thy reverend age, 
Even in this tent may feel my vengeful rage. Ww. 
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Apart from Priam ; lest the’ unhappy sire 

Provoked to passion, once more rouse to ire 

The stern Pelides; and nor sacred age, 734 

Nor Jove’s command, should check the rising rage. 

This done, the garments o’er the corse they spread ; 

Achilles lifts it to the funeral bed : 

Then, while the body on the car they laid, 

He groans, and calls on loved Patroclus’ shade. 739 
If, in that gloom which never light must know, 

The deeds of mortals touch the ghosts below : 

O friend! forgive me, that I thus fulfil 

(Restoring Hector) Heaven’s unquestion’d will. 

The gifts the father gave, be ever thine, 

To grace thy manes, and adorn thy shrine. 74 
He said, and entering took his seat of state, 

Where full before him reverend Priam sat : 

To whom, composed, the godlike chief begun. 

Lo! to thy prayer restored, thy breathless son ; 

Extended on the funeral couch he lies ; 750 

And soon as morning paints the eastern skies, 

The sight is granted to thy longing eyes. 

But now the peaceful hours of sacred night 

Demand refection, and to rest invite: 

Nor thou, O father! thus consuined with woe, 755 

The common cares that nourish life, forego. 


Ver. 744.] Confermably to the original, thus: 


A portion of this ransom shall be thine. W. 
Ver. '745.] This verse is interpolated by the translator, and 
partly from Dacier. Ww. 


Ver. 753.] These four elegant verses are constructed from as 
many words of his original : 
and let us now on supper think. 
But the whole speech is executed with admirable taste and skill. W. 
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Not thus did Niobe, of form divine, 

A parent once, whose sorrows equall’d thine: 

Six youthful sons, as many blooming maids, 

In one sad day beheld the Stygian shades; . 760 
Those by Apollo’s silver bow were slain, 

These, Cynthia’s arrows stretch’d upon the plain: 

So was her pride chastised by wrath divine, 

Who match’d her own with bright Latona’s line ; 
But two the goddess, twelve the queen enjoy'd; 765 
Those boasted twelve the’ avenging two destroy'd. 
Steep’d in their blood, and in the dust outspread, 
Nine days, neglected, lay exposed the dead. 

None by to weep them, to inhume them none ; 

(For Jove had turn’d the nation all to stone;) 770 
The Gods themselves, at length relenting, gave 

The’ unhappy race the honours of a grave. 

Herself a rock, (for such was Heaven’s high will) 
Through deserts wild now pours a weeping rill; 


Ver. 757. Not thus did Niobe, &c.] Achilles, to comfort Priam, 
tells him a knewn history, which was very proper to work this 
effect. Niobe had lost all her children, Priam had some remaining. 
Niobe’s had been nine days extended on the earth, drowned in 
their blood, in the sight of their people, without any one present- 
ing himself to inter them: Hector has likewise been twelve days, 
but in the midst of his enemies ; therefore it is no wonder that no 
one has paid him the last duties. The Gods at last interred Niobe’s 
children, and the Gods likewise are concerned to procure honour- 
able funeral for Hector. Eustathius. FP. 

Ver. 772.] After this line our poet has passed over a verse of 
his master, to the following purport: 

But she took food, when wearied out with tears. W. 

Ver. 774.] A literal version will show the amplification of our 
poet: 

Now on the rocks and solitary hills, 
At Sipylus, where goddess-nymphs reside 

VOL. III. Z 
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Where round the bed whence Acheloiis springs, 775 
The watery fairies dance in mazy rings, 

There high on Sipylus’s shaggy brow, 

She stands her own sad monument of woe; 

The rock for ever lasts, the tears for ever flow. 

Such griefs, O king’! have other parents known ; 
Remember theirs, and mitigate thy own. 781 
The care of Heaven thy Hector has appear’d, 

Nor shall he lie unwept, and uninterr’d ; 
Soon may thy aged cheeks in tears be drown’d, 
And all the eyes of Ilion stream around. 785 

He said, and rising, chose the victim ewe 
With silver fleece, which his attendants slew. 

The limbs they sever from the reeking hide, 

With skill prepare them, and in parts divide: 

Each on the coals the separate morsels lays, 790 
And hasty, snatches from the rising blaze. 
With bread the glittering canisters they load, 

Which round the board Automedon bestow’d : 

_ The chief himself to each his portion placed, 

And each indulging shared in sweet repast, 795 
When now the rage of hunger was represt. 

The wondering hero eyes his royal guest : 


In Achelotis’ beds, and weave the dance ; 
She, though a stone, her woes from heaven digests. W. 
Ver. 780.] These szx verses correspond to two of Homer: 

for our translator omits and amplifies immoderately. The follow- 
ing correction of Ogilby is a faithful exhibition of the original : 

Our flagging spirits now let food revive ; 

And, when at Troy the corse and thou arrive, 

There, reverend father ! let thy sorrows flow ; 

A son, like this, claims all a parent’s woe. W. 
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No less the royal guest the hero eyes, 
His godlike aspect and majestick size ; 
Here, youthful grace and noble fire engage ; 800 
And there the mild benevolence of age. 
Thus gazing long, the silence neither broke, 
(A solemn scene!) at length the father spoke. 
Permit me now, beloved of Jove! to steep 
My careful temples in the dew of sleep: 805 
For, since the day that number’d with the dead 
My hapless son, the dust has been my bed ; 
Soft sleep, a stranger to my weeping eyes ; 
My only food, my sorrows and my sighs! 
“Till now, encouraged by the grace you give, 810 
I share thy banquet, and consent to live. 
With that, Achilles bade prepare the bed, 
With purple soft, and shaggy carpets spread ; 
Forth, by the flaming lights they bend their way, 
And place the couches, and the coverings lay. 815 
Then he: Now father sleep, but sleep not here. 
Consult thy safety, and forgive my fear, 
Lest any Argive (at this hour awake, 
To ask our counsel, or our orders take) 


Ver. 801.] Somewhat more faithfully, thus: 

The wisdom here, and sanctity of-age. W. 
Ver, 806. ] His author prescribes, more pointedly, 

For since the day thou numbredst with the dead W. 
Ver. 809.] This thought is not Homer, but in Chaean. W. 
Ver. 812.] Thus, exactly to the author’s language : 

He said: Achilles bade his men and maids 

Beneath the portico to dress the beds, 

Above spread tapestry, purple quilts below ; 

The topmost covering, mantles shagg’d with nap. Ww. 

Z2 
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Approaching sudden to our open’d tent, 820 
Perchance behold thee, and our grace prevent. 
Should such report thy honour’d person here, 
The king of men the ransom might defer. 
But say with speed, if aught of thy desire 
Remains unask’d ; what time the rites require 825 
To’ inter thy Hector? For, so long we stay 
Our slaughtering arm, and bid the hosts obey. 
If then thy will permit (the monarch said) 
To finish all due honours to the dead, 
This, of thy grace, accord: to thee are known 830 
The fears of Ilion closed within her town ; 
And at what distance from our walls aspire 
The hills of Ide, and forests for the fire. 
Nine days to vent our sorrows 1 request, 
The tenth shall see the funeral and the feast; 89 
The next, to raise his monument be given ; 
The twelfth we war, if war be doom’d by Heaven ! 
This thy request (replied the chief) enjoy : 
Till then, our arms suspend the fall of Troy. 

Then gave his hand at parting, to prevent 840 
The old man’s fears, and turn’d within the tent ; 
Where fair Briseis, bright in blooming charms, 
Expects her hero with desiring arms. 

But in the porch the king and herald rest ; 

Sad dreams of care yet wandering in their breast. 
Now gods and men the gifts of sleep partake; 846 
Industrious Hermes only was awake, 


Ver. 845.] His original says, 
The king and herald with sage counsels stored. W. 
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The king’s return-revolving in his mind, 
To pass the ramparts, and the watch to blind. 
The Power descending hover’d o’er his head: 850 
And sleep’st thou, father! (thus the vision said) 
Now dost thou sleep, when Hector is restored ? 
Nor fear the Grecian foes, nor Grecian lord ? 
Thy. presence here should stern Atrides see, 
Thy still-surviving sons may sue for thee, 855 
May offer all thy treasures yet contain, 
To spare thy age; and offer all in vain. 

Waked with the word, the trembling sire arose, 
And raised his friend: the God before him goes, 
He joins the mules, directs them with his hand, 860 
And moves in silence through the hostile land. 
When now to Xanthus’ yellow stream they drove, 
(Xanthus, immortal progeny of Jove) 
The winged deity forsook their view, 
And in a moment to Olympus flew. 865 
Now shed Aurora round her saffron ray, 
Sprung through the gates of light, and gave the day « 
Charged with their mournful load, to Ilion go 
The sage and king, majestically slow. 


Ver. 851.j] The original runs thus: 
And thus, old man! suspectest thou no ill, 


Midst foes, asleep ; because Achilles spared ὃ WwW, 
Ver. 857.] The concluding clause is transplanted from Dacier. 
Ww. 


Ver. 865.] Homer says exactly thus: 

To high Olympus straight went Mercury. Ww. 
Ver. 868.] Thus? with fidelity : 

Their mules the carcase bear ; loud shrieks of woe 

Sound from the car, as toward the gates they go. W. 
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Cassandra first beholds, from Ilion’s spire, 870 
The sad procession of her hoary sire ; 
Then, as the pensive pomp advanced more near, 
(Her breathless brother stretch’d upon the bier) 
A shower of tears o’erflows her beauteous eyes, 
Alarming thus all Ilion with her cries. 875 
Turn here your steps, and here your eyes employ, 
Ye wretched daughters, and ye sons of Troy! 
If e’er ye rush’d in crowds, with vast delight 
To hail your hero glorious from the fight ; 
Now meet him dead, and let your sorrows flow! 880 
Your common triumph, and your common woe. 

In thronging crowds they issue to the plains. 
Nor man, nor woman, in the walls remains, 
In every face the self-same grief is shown ; 
And Troy sends forth one universal groan. 885 
At Scza’s gates they meet the mourning wain, 
Hang on the wheels, and grovel round the slain. 
The wife and mother, frantick with despair, 
Kiss his pale cheek, and rend their scatter’d hair : 
Thus wildly wailing, at the gates they lay ; 890 
And there had sigh’d and sorrow’d out the day ; 
But godlike Priam from the chariot rose ; 
Forbear (he cried) this violence of woes, 
First to the palace let the car proceed, 
Then pour your boundless sorrows o’er the dead. 895 


Ver. 874.] Notears flow in Homer: either Hobbes or Dacier 
furnished our poet with this addition. W. 
Ver. 881.] The latter clause, unknown to the original,’ is 

from Congreve: 
What once was all'your joy, now all your misery ! W. 
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The waves of people at his word divide, 
Slow rolls the chariot through the following tide ; 
Even to the palace the sad pomp they wait: 
They weep, and place him on the bed of state. 
A melancholy choir attend around, 900 
With plaintive sighs, and musick’s solemn sound : 
Alternately they sing, alternate flow 
The’ obedient tears, melodious in their woe. 
While deeper sorrows groan from each full heart ; 
And Nature speaks at every pause of Art. 905 
First to the corse the weeping consort flew ; 
Around his neck her milk-white arms she threw, 
And Oh my Hector! Oh my lord! she cries, 
Snatch’d in thy bloom from these desiring eyes ! 


Ver. 896.] Take a literal representation of the original from 
Chapman : 
Then cleft the preasse ; and gave 
Way to the chariot : 
but our translator borrowed his beautiful metaphor from Con- 
greve. W. 
Ver. 900. A melancholy choir, &c.] This was a custom gene- 
rally received, and which passed from the Hebrews, to the Greeks, 
Romans, and Asiaticks. ‘There were weepers by profession, of 
both sexes, who sung doleful tunes round the dead. Ecclesiasticus, 
chap. xii. ver. 5, When aman shall go into the house of his eternity, 
there shall encompass him Weepers. It appears from St. Matthew, 
xi, 17, that children were likewise employed in this office. Dacier. 
a 
The three following couplets are a fine effusion of genuine poetry, 
but without resemblance to their original ; which may be literally 
represented in the following commensurate translation : 
A choir of mourners round 
Their wailings led: these chant the funeral dirge ; 
The female chorus with their groans replied. Ww. 
Ver. 907.] Homer says, 
The warrior’s head sustaining in her hands, Ww. 
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Thou to the dismal realms for ever gone ! 910 
And I abandoned, desolate, alone ! 

An only son, once comfort of our pains, 

Sad product now of hapless love, remains ! 

Never to manly age that son shall rise, 

Or with increasing graces glad my eyes: 915 
For Ilion now (her great defender slain) 

Shall sink a smoking ruin on the plain. 

Who now protects her wives with guardian care ? 
Who saves her infants from the rage of war ὃ 

Now hostile fleets must waft those infants o’er, 920 
(Those wives must wait ’em) to a foreign shore! 
Thou too, my son! to barbarous climes shalt go, 
The sad companion of thy mother’s woe ; 
‘Driven hence a slave before the victor’s sword, 
Condemn’d to toil for some inhuman lord: . 925 
Or else some Greek whose father prest the plain, 

Or son, or brother, by great Hector slain ; 

In Hector’s blood his vengeancesshall enjoy, 

And hurl thee headlong from the towers of Troy. 
For thy stern father never spared a foe: 930 
Thence all these tears, and all this scene of woe! 
Thence, many evils his sad parents bore, 

His parents many, but his consort more. 


Ver. 920.] More accurately thus: 

The foe must waft those wives and infants o’er, 

(Myself amongst them) toa foreign shore. W. 
Ver. 930.] Our transiator is'too concise. Thus? much more 

faithfully : 
Wide did thy father’s hand deal slaughter round, 
And many a Greek, expiring, bit the ground. 
In fight his fury never spared a foe—. W. 
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Why gavest thou not to me thy dying hand! 

And why received not I thy last command ! 935 

Some word thou would’st have spoke, which sadly dear, 

My soul might keep, or utter with a tear ; 

Which never, never could be lost in air, 

Fix’d in my heart, and oft’ repeated there ! 

Thus to her weeping maids she makes her moan ; 

Her weeping handmaids echo groan for groan. 941 
The mournful mother next sustains her part. 

Oh thou, the best, the dearest to my heart ! 

Of all my race thou most by Heaven approved, 

And by the’ immortals even in death beloved! 945 

While all my other sons in barbarous bands 

Achilles bound, and sold to foreign lands, 

This felt no chains, but went a glorious ghost, 

Free and a hero, to the Stygian coast. 

Sentenced, 15 true, by his inhuman doom, 950 

Thy noble corse was dragg’d around the tomb, 


Ver. 932.] The past tense spoils the whole passage, and perverts 
it’s meaning. Thus? | 
This load of evils thence his parents’ life 
Sink down, but most sink down his wretched wife. WwW. 
Ver. 935.] The remainder of this address represents but one 
distich of his original : 
Nor one fond word didst speak, on which with tears 
Had ever dwell’d Remembrance, night and day. Ww. 
Ver. 948.] This fine couplet is a mere addition of the trans- 
lator. It might be banished altogether, and the version brought to 
more correspondence with it’s original, by the following adjust- 
ment : 
He, when his murderous hand had wrought thy doom, 
Drageg’d thy dear reliques round Patroclus’ tomb, 
Slain by thine arm: an insult, vile and vain! 
Nor thus Patroclus rose to life again. Ww. 
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(The tomb of him thy warlike arm had slain) 
Ungenerous insult, impotent and vain! 
Yet glow’st thou fresh with every living grace, 
No mark of pain, or violence of face ; 955 
Rosy and fair! as Phoebus’ silver bow 
Dismiss’d thee gently to the shades below. 
Thus spoke the dame, and melted into tears. 
Sad Helen next in pomp of grief appears : 
Fast from the shining sluices of her eyes 6900 
Fall the round crystal drops, while thus she cries. 
Ah dearest friend! in whom the Gods had join’d 
The mildest manners with the bravest mind; 
Now twice ten years (unhappy years) are o’er 
Since Paris brought me to the Trojan shore; 965 
(Oh had I perish’d, ere that form divine 
Seduced this soft, this easy heart of mine !) 
Yet was it ne’er my fate, from thee to find 
A deed ungentle, or a word unkind: 
When others curst the authoress of their woe, 970 
Thy pity check’d my sorrows in their flow : 
If some proud brother eyed me with disdain, 
Or scornful sister with her sweeping train ; 
Thy gentle accents soften’d all my pain. 


Ver. 958.] Our poet indulges his fancy in these four verses. 
enormously. The version below is literally faithful : 
She spake, with tears; and raised excess of grief: 
Then Helen, next, their lamentations led. W. 
Ver. 973. ] Congreve has exhibited his author with more ful- 
ness and fidelity: preserving a circumstance of affection, too beauti- 
fully characteristic to be omitted : 
If by my sisters, or the queen reviled, 
(For the good king, like you, was ever mild) 
Your kindness still has all my grief beguiled. . W. 
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For thee I mourn; and mourn myself in thee, 975 
The wretched source of all this misery ! 

The fate I caused, for ever I bemoan ; 

Sad Helen has no friend, now thou art gone! 
Through Troy’s wide streets abandoned shall I roam! 
In Troy deserted, as abhorr’d at home ! 980 
. So spoke the fair, with sorrow-streaming eye : 
Distressful beauty melts each stander-by ; 

On all around the’ infectious sorrow grows ; 

But Priam check’d the torrent as it rose. 

Perform, ye Trojans ! what the rites require, 985 
And fell the forests for a funeral pyre ; 

Twelve days, nor foes nor secret ambush dread ; 
Achilles grants these honours to the dead. 

He spoke; and at his word, the Trojan train 
Their mules and oxen harness to the wain, 990 
Pour through the gates, and fell’d from Ida’s crown, 
Roll back the gather’d forests to the town. 

These toils continue nine succeding days, 

And high in air a silvan structure raise. 

But when the tenth fair morn began to shine, 995 
Forth to the pile was. borne the Man divine, 

And placed aloft : while all with streaming eyes, 
Beheld the flames and rolling smokes arise. 


Ver. 980.] The latter clause is superadded for the versification 

only, without authority from his author. W. 

Ver. 981.] His original supplied no more than the following 
plain materials for these very graceful and pleasing couplets: 

. She weeping spake: the crowd immense replied 

With groans: when Priam thus addrest the train. ἮΝ. 

Ver. 991.1 This specification of Mount Ida is neither in Homer, 

nor any of his translators, but Barbin. W. 
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Soon as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With rosy lustre streak’d the dewy lawn; 1000 
Again the mournful crowds surround the pyre, 

And quench with wine the yet remaining fire. 

The snowy bones his friends and brothers place 
(With tears collected) in a golden vase ; 

The golden vase in purple palls they roll’d, 1005 
Of softest texture, and inwrought with gold. 

Last o’er the urn the sacred earth they spread, 

And raised the tomb, memorial of the dead. 

(Strong guards and spies, ’till all the rites were done, 
Watch’d from the rising to the setting sun) 1010 
All Troy then moves to Priam’s court again, 

A solemn, silent, melancholy train : 

Assembled there, from pious toil they rest, 

And sadly shared the last sepulchral feast. 

Such honours ilion to her hero paid, 1015 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s shade. 


Ver. 1012.] This verse is added by the translator. W. 
Ver, 1015.] A grand couplet, and a noble conclusion of a poem, 
durable with the language and literature of Britain! His original 

says only, 
Thus the brave Hector’s funeral rites performed. Ww. 
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WE have now passed through the Iliad, and seen 
the anger of Achilles, and the terrible effects of it, at 
an end: as that only was the subject of the poem, 
and the nature of epick poetry would not permit our 
Author to proceed to the event of the war, it may 
perhaps be acceptable to the common reader to give 
a short account of what happened to Troy and the 
chief actors in this poem, after the conclusion of it. 

I need not mention that Troy was taken soon after 
the death of Hector, by the stratagem of the wooden 
horse, the particulars of which are described by Vir- 
gil in the second book of the Aineis. 

Achilles fell before Troy, by the hand of Paris, by 
the shot of an arrow in his heel, as Hector had pro- 
phesied at his death, lib. xxii. 

The unfortunate Priam was killed by Pyrrhus, the 
son of Achilles. 

Ajax, after the death of Achilles, had a contest 
with Ulysses for the armour of Vulcan, but being 
defeated in his aim, he slew himself through indig- 
nation. 

Helen, after the death of Paris, married Deiphobus 
his brother, and at the taking of Troy betrayed him, 
in order to reconcile herself to Menelaiis, her first 
husband, who received her again into favour. 

Agamemnon at his return was barbarously mur- 
dered by Atgysthus at the instigation of Clytemnestra 
his wife, who in his absence had dishonoured his bed 
with Agysthus. 

Diomed, after the fall of Troy, was expelled his 
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own country, and scarce escaped with life from his 
adulterous wife Avgiale; but at last was received by 
Daunus in Apulia, and shared his kingdom : it is un- 
certain how he died. 

Nestor lived in peace with his children, in Pylos 
his native country. 

Ulysses also, after innumerable troubles by sea and 
land, at last returned in safety to Ithaca, which is 
the subject of Homer’s Odysses. 

I must end these notes by discharging my duty to 
two of my friends, which is the more an indispensable 
piece of justice, as the one of them is since dead: 
the merit of their kindness to me will appear infi- 
nitely the greater, as the task they undertook was in 
its own nature of much more labour than either 
pleasure or reputation. ‘The larger part of the extracts 
from Eustathius, together with several excellent ob- 
servations, were sent me by Mr. Broome: and the 
whole Essay upon: Homer was written, upon such 
memoirs as I had collected, by the late Dr. Parnell, 
archdeacon of Clogher in Ireland: how very much 
that gentleman’s friendship prevailed over his genius, 
in detaining a writer of his spirit in the drudgery of 
removing the rubbish of past pedants, will soon ap- 
pear to the world, when they shall see those beautiful 
pieces of poetry, the publication of which he left to 
my charge almost with his dying breath. 

For what remains, I beg to be excused from the 
ceremonies of taking leave at the end of my work : 
and from embarrassing myself, or others, with any 
defences or apologies about it. But instead of en- 
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deavouring to raise a vain monument to myself, of 
the merits or difficulties of it (which must be left 
to the world, to truth, and to posterity) let me leave 
behind me a memorial of my friendship with one of 
the most valuable men, as well as finest writers, of 
my age and country: one who has tried, and knows 
by his own experience, how hard an undertaking it is 
to do justice to Homer: and one, who (I am sure) 


‘sincerely rejoices with me at the period of my labours. 


To him therefore, having brought this long work to 
a conclusion, I desire to dedicate it; and to have 
the honour and satisfaction of placing together, in 
this manner, the names of Mr. CONGREVE, and of 
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— bemoans the death of Hector........ xx1I 
——~ tells his wifethe commands of Jupiter.. xxiv 
—- takes the gifts to carry to Achilles..... xxiv 
—— rebukes his sons...., Pe ee 
=~ »Hecuba’s counsel to him. ..%..é,..0.0+0 XXIV 
——- prays to Jupiter............. απ νά | SOREY 
——- meets Achilles ..... πων cn alas 5 ἐπ. SERV 
—-—-— desires to sleep .......... ἌΝ oe § RIV 
——- carries the body of Hector into the city xxiv 
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POETICAL INDEX. 


TO 


HOMER’s ILIAD. 


The first number marks the book, the second the verse. 


FABLE. 


THE great Moral of the Iliad, that Concord among 
Governors is the preservation of States, and Discord the 
ruin of them: pursued through the whole Fable. 


The Anger of Achilles breaks this union in the opening of 
the poem, /. i. He withdraws from the body of the 
Greeks, which first interrupts the success of the common 
cause, δα. ‘The army mutiny, 11. ‘The Trojans break 
the truce, iv. A great number of the Greeks slain, vii, 
392. Forced to build fortifications to guard their fleet, 
ibid. In great distress, from the enemy, whose victory is 
only stopt by the night, viii. Ready to quit their design, 
and return with infamy, ix. Send to Achilles to per- 
suade him to a re-union, in vain, zlid. The distress 
continues; the general and all the best warriors are 
wounded, xi. The fortification overthrown, and the 
fleet set on fire, xy. Achilles himself shares in the 
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misfortunes he brought upon the allies, by the loss of 
his friend Patroclus, xvi. Hereupon the Hero is re- 
conciled to the General, the victory over Troy is com- 
plete, and Hector slain by Achilles, xix, xx, xxi, xxii, Xc. 


EPISODES or FABLES, which are interwoven into the 
Poem, but foreign to its design. 


The fable of the conspiracy of the Gods against Jupiter, 
i, 516. Of Vulcan’s fall from heaven on the island of 
Lemnos, i, 761. The imprisonment of Mars by Otus 
and Ephialtes, v, 475. The story of Thamyris, ii, 721. 
The embassy of Tydeus to Thebes, iv, 430. The tale 
of Bellerophon, vi, 195. Of Lycurgus and the Bac- 
chanals, vi, 161. The war of the Pylians and Arcadians, 
vii, 165. The story of Phoenix, ix, 572. Of Meleager 
and the wars of the Curetes and Attolians, ix, 653. 
The wars of Pyle and Elis, xi, 818. The birth of 
Hercules, and labour of Alemena, xix, 103. The ex- 
pulsion of Ate from heaven, xix, 93. Vulcan’s abode 
with Thetis, and his employment there, xviii, 463. 
The family and history of Troy, xx, 255. The trans- 
formation of Niobe, xxiv, 757. Building of the walls 
ef Troy by Neptune, xxi, 518. | 


Allegorical FABLES. 


Moral.) Prudence restraining Passion, represented in the 
machine of Minerva descending to calm Achilles, i. 261, 
Love alluring, and extinguishing Honour, in Venus 
bringing Paris from the combat to the arms of Helen, 
ili, 460, ἄς, True Courage overcoming Passion in 
Diomed’s conquest of Mars and Venus, by the assistance 


δ. 
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of Pallas, v, 1020, &c. through that whole book. Prayers 
the daughters of Jupiter, following Injustice, and per- 
secuting her at the throne of heaven, ix, 625. ‘The 
Cestus, or girdle of Venus, xiv, 245. ‘The allegory of 
Sleep, xiv, 265. The allegory of Discord cast out of 

| heaven to earth, xix, 995, The allegory of the two Urns 
of Pleasure and Pain, xxiv, 663. 


Physical or Philosophical.| The combat of the elements 
till the water subsided, in the fable of the wars of Juno 
or the air, and Neptune or the Sea, with Jupiter or the 
fKther, till Thetis put an end to them, i, 516. Fire 
derived from heaven to earth, imaged by the fall of 
Vulcan on Lemnos, i, 761. The gravitation of the 
Planets upon the Sun, in the allegory of the golden chain 
of Jupiter, viii, 25. The influence of the Atther upon 
the Air, in the allegory of the congress of Jupiter and 
Juno, xiv, 395. The Air supplied by the vapours of the 
Qcean and Earth, in the story of Juno nourished by 
Oceanus and Tethys, xiv, 231. The allegory of the 
Winds, xxiii, 242. The quality of Salt preserving dead 
bodies from corruption, in Thetis or the Sea preserving 
the body of Patroclus, xix, 40. 


For the rest of ihe Allegories, see the System of the Gods 
as acting in their allegorical characters, under the article 
CHARACTERS. 


Allegorical or Fictitious Persons in HOMER, ~ 


The lying dream sent to Agamemnon by Jupiter, ii, 7. 
T'ame the messenger of Jove, ii, 121. Furies punishers 
- of the wicked, iii, 351. Hebe, or Youth, attending the 
banquets of the Gods, iv, $. Flight and Terror at- 
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tendants upon Mars, iv, 500. Discord described, iv, 
502. Bellona Goddess of war, v, 726. ‘The Hours, 
keepers of the gates of heaven, v, 929. Nymphs of the 
mountains, vi, 532. Night, a Goddess, vii, 342. Iris, 
or the rainbow, viii, 486. Prayers the daughters of 
Jupiter, ix, 624. Eris or Discord, xi, 5.  Ilythia, 
Goddesses presiding in women’s labour, xi, 348. Terror 
the son of Mars, xill, 386. Sleep, xiv, 265. Night, 
xiv, 293. Death and Sleep, two twins, xvi, 831. 
Nereids, or nymphs of the sea; a catalogue of them, 
xviii, 45. Ate, or the Goddess of Discord, xix, 92. 
Scamander the River-God, xxi, 230. Fire and Water 
made Persons in the battle of Scamander and Vulcan, 
xxi, 386. The East and West Winds, ilid. Iris, or 
the Rainbow, and the Winds, xxiii, 242. 


The MARVELLOUS or supernatural FICTIONS in 
HOMER. 


“Omen of the birds and serpent, representing the event of 
the Trojan war, ii, 370. ‘The miraculous rivers Titaresius 
and Styx, ii, 910. The giant Typhon, under the burning 
mountain Typheeus, ii, 952. Battle of the cranes and 
pigmies, ili, 7. Prodigy of a camet, iv, 101. Diomed’s 
helmet ejecting fire, v, 6. Horses of celestial breed, v, 
327. Vast stone heaved by Diomed, v, 370. And 
Hector, xii, 597. And Minerva, xxi, 468. The mira- 
culous chariot, and arms of Pallas, v, 885, 908, &c. 

- The Gorgon, helmet, and Aigis of Jupiter, wid. The 
gates of heaven, élid. The leap of immortal horses, v, 
960. Shout of Stentor, v, 978. Roaring of Mars, v, 

ες 1054. Helmet of Orcus, which rendered the wearer 
invisible, v, 1036. The Llood of the Gods, vy, 422. The 
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immediate healing of their wounds, v, 1112. The 
Chimeera, vi, 220. Destruction by Neptune of the Gre- 
cian rampart, xii, 15. Wall pushed down by Apollo, 
xv, 415. The golden chain of Jupiter, viii, 25. Horses 
and chariot of Jupiter, viii, 49. His balances, weigh- 
ing the fates of men, viii, 88. xxii, 271. Jupiter’s assist- 
ing the ‘Trojans by thunders, and lightnings, and visible 
declarations of his favour, viii, 93, 161, ἅς. xvii, 670. 
Prodigy of an eagle and fawn, viii, 297. Horses of 
the Gods, stables and chariots pompously described, viii, 
535, Χο. Hector’s lance of ten cubits, vili, 615. Omen 
of a heron, x, 322. The descent of Eris, xi, 5. <A 
shower of blood, xi, 70. xvi, 560. Omen of an eagle 
and serpent, xii, 230. The progress of Neptune through 
the seas, ΧΙ, 42. The chain of War and Discord 
stretched over the armies, xili, 451. The loud voice of 
Neptune, xiv, 17%. Solemn oath of the Gods, xiv, 
305. xv, 41. Minerva spreads a light over the army, 
xv, 808. Jupiter involves the combatants in thick dark- 
ness, xvi, 695. Horses begot by the wind on a harpy, 
xvi, 184. A shower of blood, xvi, 560. Miraculous 
transportation and interment of Sarpedon by Apollo, 
Sleep, and Death, xvi, 810, &c. Prophecy at the hour 
of death, xvi, 1026. xxii, 450. Achilles unarmed puts 
the whole Trojan army to flight on his appearance, xviii, 
235, &c. Moving tripods and living statues of Vulcan, 
xvill, 440, 487. The horse of Achilles speaks by a 
prodigy, xix, 450. The battle of the Gods, xx, 63, &c. 
Horses of a miraculous extraction, the transformation 
of Boreas, xx, 264. The wonderful battle of the Xan- 
» thus, xxi, 230, &c. Hector’s body preserved by Apollo 
and Venus, xxiii, 226. The ghost of Patroclus, xxiii, 
78. The two Urns of Jupiter, xxiv, 663. The vast 
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quoit of Action, xxiii, 975. The transformation of 
- Niobe and her people into stones, xxiv, 757. 


Under this head of the Marvellous may also be included 
all the immediate machines and appearances of the Gods in 
the Poem, and their transformations; the miraculous birth 
of Heroes; the passions in human and visible forms, and 
the rest. . 


CHARACTERS OR MANNERS. 
—>-——_ 


Characters of the GODS of HOMER, as acting in the 
Physical or Moral capacities of those Deities. 


10 Pi TER. 


Acting and governing all, as the supreme Being.] See the 
article Theology in the next Index 


J. aN, Oe. 


As the element of Air.) Her congress with Jupiter, or the 
/Ether, and production of vegetables, xiv, 390, &c. 
Her loud shout, the air being the cause of sound, v, 
976. Nourished by Oceanus and Tethys, xiv, 231. 


As Goddess of Empire and Honour.) Stops the Greeks from 
flying ignominiously, ii, 191, and in many other places. 
Incites and commands Achilles to revenge the death of 
his friend, xviii, 203, &c. Inspires into Helen a con- — 
tempt of Paris, and sends Iris to call her to behold the 
combat with Menelatis, iii, 165. 
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CHARACTERS. 


APOLLO. 


As the Sun.] Causes the plague in the heat of summer, i, 
61. [aises a phantom of clouds and vapours, v, 545. 
Discovers in the morning the slaughter made the night 
before, x, 606. Recovers Hector from fainting, and 
opens his eyes, xv, 280. Dazzles the eyes of the Greeks, 
and shakes his AXgis in their faces, xv, 362. Restores 

vigour to Glaucus, xvi, 647. Preserves the body of 
Sarpedon from corruption, xvi, 830. And that of 
Hector, xxiii, 232. Raises a sloud to conceal Atneas, 
κ᾿ Gi5. 


As Destiny.} Saves Aineas from Death, v, 429. Hector, 
xx, 513. Saves Agenor, xxi, 705. Deserts Hector 
when his hour is come, xxil, 277. 


As Wisdom.] He and Minerva inspire Helenus to keep off 
the general engagement by a single combat, vii, 25. Ad- 
. vises Hector to shun encountering Achilles, xx, 431. 


MARS. 


As mere martial courage without conduct.] Goes to the fight 
without the orders of Jupiter, vy, 726. Again provoked 
to rebel against Jupiter by his passion, xv, 126. Is van- 
quished by Minerva, or Conduct, xxi, 480. 


MINERVA, 


As martial courage with Wisdom.) Joins with Juno in re- 
straining the Greeks from flight, and inspires Ulysses te 
_ do it, ii, 910. Animates the army, ii, 524. Described 
as leading a hero safe through a battle, iv, 631. Assists 


[ 
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Diomed to overcome Mars and Venus, v, 407, 1042. 
Overcomes them himself, xxi, 480. Restrains Mars 
from rebellion against Jupiter, v, 46. xv, 140. Submits 
to Jupiter, viii, 40. Advises Ulysses to retire in time 
from the night expedition, x, 593. Assists him through 
that expedition, x, 351, &c. Discovers the ambush laid 
against the Pylians by night, and causes them to sally, 
xi, 851. Assists Achilles to conquer Hector, xxii, 277, &c. 


As Wisdom separately considered.] Suppresses Achilles’s 
passion, i, 261. Suppresses her own anger against Ju- 
piter, iv, 31. Bring to pass Jupiter’s will in contriving 
the breach of the truce, iv, 95. ‘Teaches Diomed to dis- 
cern Gods from men, and to conquer Venus, v, 154, &c. 
Called the best beloved of Jupiter, viii, 48. Obtains 
leave of Jupiter, that while the other Gods do not assist 
the Greeks, she may direct them with her counsels, viii, 
45. Is again checked by the command of Jupiter, and 
submits, vill, 560, 572. Is said to assist, or save any 
hero, in general through the poem, when any act of pru- 
dence preserves him. 


VENUS. 


As the passion of love.] Brings Paris from the fight to the 
embraces of Helen, and inflames the lovers, ili, 460, 
529, &c. Is overcome by Minerva, or Wisdom, v, 407. 
And again, xxi, 596. Her Cestus, or girdle, and the 
effects of it, xiv, 245. 


NEPTUNE. 


As the sea.] Overturns the Grecian wall with his waves, xii, 
15. Assists the Greeks at their fleet, which was drawn 
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ἱ up at the sea-side, xiii, 67, &c. Retreats at the order 
) of Jupiter, xv, 245. Shakes the whole field of battle 
and sea-shore with earthquakes, xx, 77. 


VULCAN. 


Or the Element of Fire.] Falls from heaven to earth, 
i, 761. Received in Lemnos, a place of subterraneous 
fires, ‘lid. His operations of various kinds, xviii, 440, 
468, 537. Dries up the river Xanthus, xxi, 398. As- 
sisted by the winds, xxi, 389. 


Characters of the HEROES. 


N. B. The Speeches which depend upon, and flow from, 
these several Characters, are distinguished by an S. 


ACHILLES. 


Furious, passionate, disdainful, and reproachful, Jil. i, 
ver. 155, 8. 194, S. 297, 5. ix, 405, S. 746, 5. xxiv, 
705. Ἷ 

Revengeful and implacable in the highest degree, ix, 755, 
fom vt, 6S, Ὁ 122, oS. MVE, 190, T25) Sei xix, 
211, S. xxii. 333, S. 437, S. 

Cruel, xvi, 122. xix, 395. xxi, 112. xxii, 437, 5.498, 
Ὡς xxii. 30. xxiv, 51. 

Superior to all men in valour, xx, 60, 437, &c. 21, 22, 
throughout. 

Constant and violent in friendship, ix, 730. xviii, 30,— 
Sr πε 54, 272. xxiv, "5... xvi, “9, S. 208, S. 
xviii, 100, S. 380, S. xix, 335, S. xxii, 482, S. 
Achilles scarce ever speaks without mention of his friend 
Patroclus. 
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Δ ΝῈ Α 5. 


Pious to the Gods, v, 226, S. xx, 132, 290, 345. 
Sensible and moral, xx, 242, 290, &c. S. 
Valiant, not rash, xx, 130, 240, S. 

Tender to his friend, xiii, 590. 


See his character in the noteson 1. vy. ver. 212, and on]. xiii. 
ver. 578. 


AGAMEMNON. 


Imperious and passionate, i, 33, 129, S. 

Sometimes cruel, vi, 79. ii, 140, S. 

Artful and designing, ii, 68, 95. 

Valiant, and an excellent General, iv, 256, 265, &c. xi, 
throughout. 

Eminent for brotherly affection, iv, 183, &c. S. vii, 121. 


See his character in the note preliminary to |, xi. 


AJAX. 


Of superior strength and size, and fearless on that account, 
xiii, 410. vii, 227, S. 274, S. xv, 666. | 

Indefatigable and patient, xi, 683, &c. xiii, 877. xv, 
throughout. xiv, 535, short in his speeches, vii, 227. 
ix, 735. xv, 666, &c. 


See his character in the notes on |. vii. ver. 227. 


DIOMED. 


Daring and intrepid, v, throughout, and viii, 163, 181, S. 
ix, 65, 820. x, 260. 


κε 
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Proud and boasting, vi, 152. xi, 500. 

Vain of hisbirth, xiv, 124. 

Generous, vi, 265. 

[5 guided by Pallas or Wisdom, and chooses Ulysses to di- 
rect him, v, throughout. x, 287, 335. 


See his character in the notes on 1. v. ver. 1. 


HECTOR. 


A true lover of his country, viii, 621, S. xii, 284, xv. 
582, S. 

Valiant in the highest degree, iii, 83. vii, 80. xii, 273, S. 
xviii, 333, S. &c. 

Excellent in conduct, vili, 610, S. xi, 663. 

Pious, vi, 140, 339, 605. 

Tender to his parents, vi, 312. 

—— to his wife, vi, 457. 

-——— to his child, vi, 605. 

——— to his friends, xx, 485. xxiv, 962. 


See his character in the notes on |. 111. ver. 53. 


IDOMENEUS. 


An old soldier, xiii, 455, 648. 

A lover of his soldiers, xiii, 280. 

Talkative upon subjects of war, xiii, 341,—355, &c. iy. 
305, S. 

Vain of his family, xiii, 563, &c. 

Stately and insulting, xii, 472, &c. 


See his character in the notes on 1. xiii. ver. 278. 
$.C.2 
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MENELAUS. 


Valiant, 111, 35. xill, 733. xvii, throughout. 

Tender of the people, x, 31. 

Gentle in his nature, x, 138. xxiii, 685. 

But fired by a sense of his wrongs, ii, 711. ili, 41. vii, 
109, S. xiii, 780, S. xvii, 640. 


See his character in the notes on |. 111. ver. 271. 


NESTOR. 


Wise and experienced in council, i, 331, 340. 11, 441. 

Skilful in the art of war, li, 436, 670. iv, 331, &c. S. 
vii, 393, S. 

Brave, vii, 165. xi, 817. xv, 796, S. 

Eloquent, i, 332, &Xc. 

Vigilant, x, 88, 186, 624. 

Pious, xv, 428. 

Talkative through old age, iv, 370. «vii, 145. xi, 801. xxiii; 
373, 718. and in general through the book. 


PRIAM. 


A tender father to Hector, xxii, 51, S. xxiv, 275. to Paris, — 
iii, 381. to Helen, ii, 212, S. 

An easy prince of too yielding a temper, vil, 444. 

Gentle and compassionate, ili, 211, 382. 

Pious, iv, 70. xxiv, 519, S. 


PARIS. 


Effeminate in dress and person, ili, 27, 55, 80, 409. 
Amorous, 111, 543. 


' 
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Ingenious in arts, musick, iii, 80. building, vi, 390. 
Patient of reproof, iii, 86. 
Naturally valiant, vi, 669. xiii, 986. 


See his character in the notes on 1. iii. ver. 37. 


PATROCLUS. 


Compassionate of the sufferings of his countrymen, xi, 947. 
xvi, 4, 31, S. 

Rash, but valiant, xvi, 709. 

Of a gentle nature, xix, 320. xvii, 755. 


SARPEDON. 


Valiant out of principle and honour, v, 575, S. xii, 371, S. 
Eloquent, zlid. , 
Careful only of the common cause in his death, xvi, 605, 5. 


See his character in the notes on 1. xvi. ver. 512. 


ULYSSES. 


Prudent, iii, 261. x, 287. xix, 218. 

Eloquent, iii, 283. ix, 295, S. &c. 

Valiant in the field with caution, iv, 567. xi, 515, &c. 
Bold in the council with prudence, xiv, 90. 


See his character in various passages of the notes. 


Characters of other HEROES. 


Agenor, valiant and considerate, xxi, 648. 
Antenor, a prudent counsellor, vii, 419. 
Ajax Oileus, famous for swiftness, il, 631. xiv, 618. 
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Antilochus, bold, spirited, but reasonable; and artful, iv, 
522. xxill, 503, 619, 667, 5. xxili, 923, 936. 

Kuphorbus, beautiful and valiant, xvi, 973. xvii, 11, 57. 

Glaucus, pious to his friend, xvi, 660. xvii, 166, 180. 

Helenus, a prophet and hero, vi, 91. 

Meriones, dauntless and faithful, xiii, 325, &c. 

Machaon, an excellent physician, ii, 890. xi, 630. 

‘Phoenix, his friendship and tenderness for Achilles, ix, 605. 

Polydamas, prudent and eloquent. See his speeches, xii, 69, 
945. xiii, 907. xviii, 300. 

Teucer, famous for archery, viii, 320. xv, 510, &c. 

Thoas, famous for eloquence, xv, 322. 


For other less distinguished characters, see the article, 


Descriptions of the Passions. 


SPEECHES OR ORATIONS. 


PE 


A TABLE of the most considerable in the ILIAD: 
In the exhortatory or deliberative kind. 


The oration of Nestor to Agamemnon and Achilles, per- 
suading a reconciliation, i, 339. ‘The orations of Nestor, 
Ulysses, and Agamemnon, to persuade the army to stay, 
ii, 348, 402, 440. Of Sarpedon to Hector, v, 575. Of 
Nestor to encourage the Greeks to accept the challenge 
of Hector, vii, 145. Of Hector to the Trojans, viii, 621. 
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Of Nestor tosend to Achilles, ix, 127. Of Ulysses, Phoenix, 
and Ajax, to move Achilles to a reconciliation, 1x, 295, 
562, 743. Achilles’s reply to each, ilid.. Sarpedon to 
Glaucus, xii, 3571. Of Neptune to the Greeks, to defend 
the fleet, xiii, 131. Of Ajax to the Greeks, xv, 666. 
Nestor to the same, xv, 796. Of Ajax again, xv, 890, 
Scamander to the river Simois, xxi, 357. Juno to 
Vulcan, xxi, 386. Achilles to Patroclus, xvi, 68, &c. 


In the vituperative kind. 


The speech of Thersites, 1, 275. That of Ulysses answer- 
ing him, ii, 306. Of Hector to Paris, ili, 55. Of Aga- 
memnon to Diomed, iv, 422. Of Hector to Paris, vi, 
406. Of Diomed to Agamemnon, ix, 43. Of Ulysses to 
the same, xiv, 90. Sarpedon to Hector, v, 575. Glaucus 
to Hector, xvii, 155. 


In the narrative. 


Achilles to Thetis, i, 476. Pandarus to Aineas, v. 230. 
Glaucus to Diomed, vi, 179. Phoenix to Achilles, ix, 
562, 633. Agamemnon to the Greeks, xix, 81. Aineas 
to Achilles, xx, 240. Of Nestor, vii, 163. xi, 801, and 
the speeches of Nestor in general. 


In the pathetic. 


Agamemnon on Menelaiis wounded, iv, 186. 
Andromache to Hector, and his answer, vi. 510, 570. 
Patroclus and Achilles, xvi, 9, &c. 

Jupiter on sight of Hector, xvii, 231. 

Lamentation of Briseis for Patroclus, xix, 303. 
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Lamentation of Achilles for Patroclus, xix, 335. 

— of Priam to Hector, xxii, 51, 530. 

-— of Hecuba to the same, xxii, 116, and again, 

Xxiv, 243, 943. 

of Andromache at Hector’s death, xxii, 608. 
Of Andromache at his funeral, xxiy, 908. 

— of Helena, xxiv, 962. 
Lyaus to Achilles, xxi, 85. 
Thetis to the Nereids, xviii, 70. 
The Ghost of Patroclus to Achilles, xxiii, 83, 
Priam to Achilles, xxiv, 598. 


In the irony, or sarcasm. 


The speech of Pallas on Venus being wounded, v, 509. 
Ulysses over Socus, xi, 566. Idomeneus over Othryoneus, 
xiii, 472. 

Four sarcastic speeches over the dead, xiv, 529, 550, 561, 
587. Juno to Mars, concerning Ascalaphus, xv, 120. 
ZEneas to Meriones, xvi, 745. Patroclus on Cebriones, 
Xvi, 903. Hector on Patroclus, xvi, 1003. Achilles to 
Otryntides, xx, 449. to Lycaon, xxi, 105. to Hector, xxii, 
415. 


Speeches to Horses. 


Hector to his horses, viii, 226. 

Achilles to his horses, xix, 440. 

Jove to the horses of Achilles, xvii, 504. 
Antilochus, xxiii, 483. 

Menelaiis, xxiil, 524. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF IMAGES. 


A COLLECTION of the most remarkable throughout the 
POEM. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF PLACES. 


Of the apartment of Juno, xiv, 191. 

Of a burning mountain, ii, 950. 

City in flames, xvii, 825. 

Court of Justice, xviii, 577. 

Ends of the earth and sea, the residence of Saturn and 

_Tapetus, vill, 597. 

Fountains of Scamander, xxii, 195. 

Field, ploughed, xviii, 627. 

Forest, when timber is felled, xi, 119. xxiii, 144. 

Heaven, the seat and pleasures of the Gods, i, 589, 772. iv, 
1. The gates of heaven, v, 928. viii, 478. The Gods 
assembled, xx, 9. 7 

Ida, its forests, temple and prospect, viii, 57. xiv, 320. 

Landscapes of a fine country, ii, 830, 1036, 1040. Of 
pasture grounds and sheep, xvili, 677. 

Mount of Hercules near Troy, xx, 174. 

Palace of Neptune, xiii, 34. 

Palace of Priam described, vi, 304. Of Paris, vi, 389. 

River Axius described, ii, 1030. 

River Titaresius and Peneus, 11, 910. 

Sea, and islands rising out of it, ii, 770. 

Tempe described, ii, 920. 

Tent of Achilles described, xxiv, 553. 
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Troy, the country about, and roads, xxii, 191. ΧΙ], 22, 
xiv, 260. 

Tomb of Ilus, xi, 477. Of Batiea, ii, 984. Of Sarpedon, 
Xvi, 820. 

Vulcan, his palace, forge, &c. xviii, 431, &c. 

A vineyard, xviii, 651. 

Wall of the Grecians, vii, 521. 

Winds, their court and mansion described, xxiii, 245. 


Descriptions of PERSONS. 


Achilles’s dreadful appearance, xx, 59. xxii, 31, &c. 393. 
Apollo’s person, ensigns, and descent to earth, i, 61. 
Apollo’s appearance in the war, xv, 348. 

Ajax, his sullen retreat described, xi, 675, &c. to 696. 

Brothers, two killed together, xx, 531. 

A coward, described in Thersites, beaten, ii, 326. A coward 

described throughout, xiii, 359. Again in Thestor, xvi, 
486. A coward surprised, x, 443. 

Diana cuffed and buffeted, xxi, 566. 

Gods, Homer’s great ideas of them, in the descriptions of their 
armour, v, 907. Motion, xiii, 30. xv, 90. v. 960. Battles, 
Xv, 252. xx, 63, &c. xxi, 450, &c. 

Hours at the gates of heaven, v, 929. 

Hector’s horrible appearance in battle, viii, 417. xii, 553. 
xiii, 1010. xv, 730. Hector’s dead body dragged at the 
chariot of Achilles, xxii, 500. 

Jupiter in his glory, i, 647, 683. viii, 550. in his chariot, 
vill, 49, 542, &c. in his terrors, xvii, 670. 

Juno drest, xiv, 209. 

Lycaon, his youth and unhappy death, xxi, 40, &c. 

Mars and Bellona before Hector in battle, v, 726. Mars 
in arms, vil, 252. xill, 384. xv, 726. His monstrous 
size, xxi, 473, 


. 
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Mercury described, xxiv, 417. 

Neptune, his chariot and progress, xiii, 28, &c. 

Niobe turned into a rock, xxiv, 773. 

Old man, a venerable one, i, 330. Old counsellors of Troy 
conversing, iii, 191, &c. A miserable old man in Priam, 
xxii, 80, &c. 

Priam passing through his people, in sorrow, to go to redeem 
Hector, xxii, 402. Priam weeping at the feet of Achilles, 
xxiv, 636. 

Pallas, her descent from heaven, iv, 99. Her armour, spear, 
and veil, v. 904. villi, 466. 

Teucer, behind Ajax’s shield, viii, 321. 

Youth, a beautiful one killed, iv, 542. xvii, 53, &c. xx, 537. 
Interceding for mercy in vain, xxi, 75. 

A young and old man slain in war, their pictures, xxii, 100. 


Descriptions of THINGS. 


Ofan assembly gathering together, ii, 109. 
Battle. [See the article Military Descriptions.] 
Burning up of a field, xxi, 399. A bow, iv, 137. 


- Blood trickling from a wound, iv, 170, &c. 


Brightness of a helmet, v, 5. 

Burial of the dead, vii, 495. 

A breach made in an attack, xii, 485. 

Boiling water in a cauldron, xvili, 405. xxi, 424, 

Beacon, xix, 405. 

Beasts sacrificed, xxiii, 41. 

A bird shot through, xxiii, 1034. 

Chariot of Jupiter, viii, 49, 542. Of Neptune, xiii, 40. 
Chariot described at large, xxiv, 335. v, 889, &c. Cha- 
riot-race, xxili, 955. &c. Chariots overturned, xvi, 445. 

Chariots crushing the bodies, xx, 577. 
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A child frightened at a helmet, vi, 595. 
Golden chain of Jupiter, viii, 25. 

A conflagration, xxi, 387, 400. 

Cookery described, ix, 277. 

Cestus, the game described, xxiii, 766, &c. 
Deformity, 11, 263. 

Dancing, xviii, 681, &c. 

Discus, the game described, xxiii, 973, &c. 
Diving, xxiv, 105. 

Driving a chariot, xi, 360, 655. 


Dreadful appearance of the Myrmidons, xvi, 192. Of 


Achilles, xvill, 253. 
Darkness, xvii, 422. 
Death, xvi, 1032. xxii, 455.—The descriptions of different 


sorts of deaths in Homer are innumerable, and scattered 


throughout the batiles. 
Hiigis, or shield of Jupiter, 11, 526. v, 909. xv, 350. xxi, 465. 
An entrenchment, vil, 52]. 
Eagle, stung by a serpent, xii, 233, Eagle soaring, xxiv, 
391. 
Furnace and forge described, xvili, 540. 
Fishes scorched, xxi, 412. 
Flowers of various kinds, xiv, 396. 
Famine, xix, 165, &c. 
Fall of a warrior headlong into the deep sands, v, 715. 
Fatigue in the day of battle, 11, 458. xvi,132. xvii, 445. 
Fainting, v, 856. xi, 460. xiv, 487, 509. 
Fires by night described, vili, 685, &c. 
Recovery from fainting, xv, 271. 
Fortification attacked, xii, 170, &c. 201, 304, 401. 
Funeral of a warrior, xxill, 156. Funeral pile described, 
xxi, 200. 
Gates of a fortification broken, xii, 545. 
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Goblet described, xi, 774. 

Girdle of Venus, xiv, 245. 

Horses, the famous ones of Eumelus, 11, 926. Of Hector 
viii, 226. Of Achilles, xvi, 181. Of Tros, v, 327. 
Of Ericthonius, xx, 262. 

Horse pampered and prancing, vi, 652. Horse killed by 
a dart, viii, 105. Horses afraid of leaping a ditch, xii. 
57. Horses of Achilles mourning for Patroclus, xvii, 
490. 

A feat of horsemanship, xv, 822. 

Helmet of Jupiter, v, 918. Helmets nodding their plumes, 
ΧΗ, 947. 

Hospitable life of a good man, vi, 16. 

Harvest, xviii, 637. 

Herds of oxen, xviii, 665. 

Inundation, xii, 16. xvi, 465. Of Scamander against 
Achilles, xxi, 258, &c. $48, &c. 

Lightnings and Thunder, vii, 574. viii, 93, &c. 161, &c. 

Light coming over a plain, xv, $10. xvii, 430. 

Light streaming from a beacon by night, xix, 405. 

Majesty of a prince, 11, 564. i 291. 

Majestick march of Sarpedon, xii, 356. Of Juno, xiv, 26. 

Melancholy, vi, 245. 

Moon and Stars described, vill, 687. 

Marriage-Pomp, xvili, 570. 

Monument over the dead, xvii, 492. 

Noise, a loud one, v, 1054. xiii, 1056. xiv, 172, 457. xvi, 
w10T: 

Night past in inquietude by the soldiers, and their several 
postures of taking rest, x, 82, 170. 

Old age, iii, 149. The picture of its miseries in a state of 
war, Xxil, 80. 

Orphan, its misery, xxii, 620, &c. 
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Procession described, vi, 968. 

Peaceful life, ix, 520. 

Posture of a man receiving a dart on his shield lifted up, 
Miligy δῖ: } xe, 925,08. 

Panting described, xiii, 554, 720. 

Perfumes, xiv, 198. 

Piume of a helmet, xix, 410. ΧΙ, 947. 

Ploughing, xviii, 627. 

Rainbow, xi, 37. xxiv, 99. xvii, 616. 

Reaping, xviii, 637. 

Running away, xxi, 634. Running round Troy, Hector 
and Achilles, xxii, 250, &c. Seeming torun ina dream, 
Ex, 257. 

Rough way described, xxiii, 140. 

A race described, xxiii, 881, &c. 

Shield of Achilles described at large, xvill, 551, &c. Of 
Hector, vi, 143. Of Ajax, vii, 265. 

Scales of Jupiter, xxii, 271. 

Smoke cleared, and light returning, xvi, 350. 

Sailing of a ship, i, 624. Ship anchoring and coming into 
port, i, 566. 

The stately stalk of a hero, vii, 251. xv, $15. 

A sacrifice described, i, 600. vii, 381. 

Sleep, ii, ait. xiv, 265, &c. 

A slaughter by night, x, 560. 

Snow, xii 331. 

Soldiers, when off from duty, their amusements, ii, 939. 

Shooting with the bow, iv, 144 to 156. xxiii, 1006. vill, 
389. 

Spear of Achilles, xix, 420. A spear driven deep into the 
earth, xxi, 187. 

A stone whirling on the ground with vast force, xiii, 191. 
xiv, 475. 
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Stone thrown by a hero, vy, 370. vii, 321. xii, 537. xiv, 
472. 

Swiftness of horses, xx, 270. 

Swooning, xvi, 955. 

Vintage, xviil, 651. 

Wall, overwhelmed by waters, vil, 553. xii, 23. 

Woodman’s dinner, xi, 120. 

Woods felled down, xxiii, 144. xvi, 767. 

War, its miseries, ix, 699. 

Watch by night, x, 208. 

Wrestling described, xxiii, 821. 

Wound of Venus described, v, 417. Diomed wounded, xi, 
482. A wound healing, v, 1111. 

Water, troops plunging in, xxi, 9. A fight in the water, 
xxi. A tree falling in the water, xxi, 269. Water 
rolling down a hill in a current, xxi, 290. Arms floating 
upon the water, xxi, 351. 

Winds rising, xxiii, 263. 


Descriptions of TIMES and SEASONS. 


Day-break, x, 295. 

Morning, ii, 60. vii, 517. viii, 188. ix, 828. xi, 1. 
xi, 115. xix, 1. 

Sun-rising, xi, 871. 

Noon, xvi, 938. 

Sun-setting, i, 776. vii, 556. viii, 605. 

Evening, xvi, 942. 

Night, ii, ent. tenth book throughout. A starry night, viii, 687. 

Spring, xiv, 3, 5, 

Summer, xviii, 637. 

Autumn, xviii, 651. v, 1060. xxii, 39. 

Winter, xii, 175, 331, 
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MILITARY Descriptions. 


An army decending on the shore, 11, 117. An army march- 
ing, ii, 181, 247. The day of battle, il, 458. A vast 
army on the plain, 534, &c. to 563. An army going 
forth to battle, ii, 977. xiii, 61. xvi, 255. xix, 378. 

A chariot of war, v, 890, &c. 

Confusion and noise of battle, xvi, 921. 

A single combat, with all the ceremonial, iil, 123, &c. 

The combat between Paris and Menelaiis, 111, 423. 

of Hector and Ajax, vii, 250 to 335. 

— of Hector and Achilles, xxii. 

Squadrons embattled, iv, 322. v, 637. vili, 260. 

First onset of a battle, iv, 498 to 515. 

A circle inclosing the foe, v, 772. 

Stand of anarmy, vil, 75. Joining in battle, viii, 75, &c. 
ΧΙ, 422. A rout, xi, 193. xiv, 166. xvi, 440, &c. 
xxi, 720. A fortification attacked, xii, 170, 201, 304: 
A breach made, xii, 485. An obstinate close fight, xii, 
507. xv, 860. An army in close order, xiii, 177 to 
185. xvii, 406. An attack on the sea-side, xiv, 452. 
Levelling and passing a trench, xv, 408. Attack of 
the fleet, xv, 677, &c. 786, 855, &c. A hero arm- 

ing at all points, Agamemnon, xi, 21. Patroclus, xvi, 
162. Achilles, xix, 390. Siege of a town, xvill, 591, 
&c. Surprise of a convoy, iid. Skirmish, iid. — Battle 
of the Gods, xx, 63 to90. Two heroes meeting in bat- 
tle, xx, 192. The rage, destruction, and carnage of a 
battle, xx, 574, &c. 


Descriptions of the INTERNAL PASSIONS, or of theiv 
visiblle EFFECTS. | 


Anxiety in Agamemnon, x, 18, &c. 100, &e. 
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Activity in Achilles, xix, 416. 
Admiration, xxi, 62. xxiv, 800. 
Affright, xvi, 968. 
Amazement, xxiv, 590. 
Ambition, xiii, 458. 
Anger, 1, 252. 
Awe, i, 430. 
Buffoonery in Thersites, ii, 255, &c. 
Contentment, ix, 520. 
Conjugal love, in Hector and Andromache, vi, 510; Xe. 
Courage, xili, 109, 366. xvii, 250. 
Cowardice, xii, 359. xvi, 488. 
Curiosity in old men, iii, 191, &c. 
Despair, xxii, 377. 
Diffidence, 111, 280. 
_ Distress, viii. 290. ix, 12, &c. x, 96. 
Doubt, xiv, 21, &c. xxi, 651, &c. xxii, 138. 
Fear, x, 443. xxiv, 441. 
Fear in Priam, xxi, 615. For his son, xxii, 43, 51, &e. 
Fear of a child, vi, 596. 
_ Fidelity in Lycophron, servant of Ajax, xv, 502. In Cale- 
sius, servant of Axylus, vi, 23. 
᾿ Grief in a fine woman, i, 450. iii, 185. 
Grief of a sister for her dead brothers, iii, 301, &c. 
Grief in two parents in tenderness for their child, vi, 
504. 
Grief occasioned by love of our country, in Patroclus, xvi. 
anit. 
Grief for a friend, in Achilles for Patroclus, xviii, 25, 100, 
&ec. xix, 335. 'xxil, 481. xxiv, 5. 
- Furious grief, xviii, 367. 
_ Frantick grief, xxiv, 291. 
Grief of a father for his son, in Priam, xxii, 522, &c. 
xxiv, 200, 275, 291. 
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Grief of a wife for her husband, xxii, 562, to the end, 
the episode of Andromache, and again, xxiv, 906. 

Grief out of gratitude, in Brisels, xix, 319. In Helen, xxiv, 
959. 

Haste, expressed in Hector, xv, 394, 402, &e. 

Hate, in Achilles to Hector, xxii, 335, 433, &c. 

Hardness of heart, ix, 750. 

Insolence, in Tlepolemus, v, 783. In Epeus, xxiii, 767. 

Joy, its visible effects, xxill, 679. 

Love, in Helen and Paris, tii, 551, &c. In Jupiter and 
Juno, xiv, 332, &c. 357. 

Conjugal love, in Hector and Andromache, vi, &c. 

Love of a mother to her son, in Thetis to Achilles, xviii, 
τὸ, xxiv, 11}. 

Brotherly love in Agamemnon and Menelaus, iv, 183. 

Filial love, in Harpalion, xiii, $05. 

Lovers’ sorrow at parting, in Achilles and Briseis, i, 450. 
In Hector and Andromache, vi, 640. Effects of beauty 
on old men, 111. 203. 

Malice in Thersites, 11, 255. - 

Modesty, xiv, 373. 

Pride, in Othryoneus, xiii, 457. 

Pity, of a people for their Princein misery, xxiv, 403. 

Repentance, in Helen, iii, 226, 493. vi, 432 to 450. 

Rashness, in Asius, xii, 125, &c. 

Resentment, in Achilles, 1, 635. xv, 71. 

Revenge, in Menelaus, ii, 712. In Achilles, for Patroclus, 
Xvili, 125, &c. xix, 211, 394. 

Revenge and glory, xvi, 122. 

Resolution, xix, 466. In Hector, xxii, 47, 127. 

Shame, in Helen, iii, 185, &c. 521. In Juno, xiv, 373. 

Spite, in Juno, xv, 110. In Menelaiis, xvii, 640. 

Tenderness, of parents for their child, in Hector and Andro- 
mache, vi, 504, 598, 616. 
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Wish, of Hector to be immortal, xiii, 1046. 
of Achilles, for a general destruction, xvi, 122. 
—~ of Ajax, to die in the day-light, xvii, 727. 


SIMILES. 
FROM BEASTS. 


The stateliness οἵα bull, to the port of Agamemnon, ii, 566. 
Of a ram stalking before the flock, to Ulysses, iii, 259. 
A wanton stallion breaking from the pastures and mares, 
to Paris issuing from his apartment, vi, 652. A hound 
following a lion, to Hector following the Grecians, viii, 
407. Dogs watching the folds, to the guards by night, 
x, 211. Hounds chasing a hare through thick woods, 
to Diomed and Ulysses pursuing an enemy by night, x, 
427. A hind flying from a lion, to the Trojans flying 
from Agamemnon, xi, 153. Beasts flying from a lion, to 
the same, xi, 227. Hounds cheered by the hunter, to 
troops encouraged by the general, xi, 378. A hunted 
boar, to Ajax, xi, 526. A wounded deer encompassed 
with wolves, to Ulysses surrounded. by enemies, xi, 595. 
An ass surrounded by boys, to Ajax, xi, 683. A fawn 
carried off by two lions, to the body of Imbrius carried by 
the Ajaxes, xili, 265. A boar enraged, to Idomeneus 
meeting his enemy, xiii, 594. An ox rolling in the pangs 
of-death, to a dying warrior, xiii, 721. Beasts retreating 
from hunters, to the Greeks retiring, xv, 308. Oxen 
flying from lions, to the Greeks flying from Apollo and 

2D2 
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Hector, xv, 366. A hound fastening on a roe, to a hero 
flying on an enemy, xv, 697. A wild beast wounded and 
retiring from a multitude, to Antilochus’s retreat, χν, 702. 
A hideous assembly of wolves, to the fierce figure of the 
Myrmidons, xvi, 194. Wolves invading the flocks, to the 
Greeks, xvi, 420. A bull torn by a lion, to Sarpedon 
killed by Patroclus, xvi, 599. A bull sacrificed, to Aretus, 
xvii, 589. Hounds following a boar, to the Trojans fol- 
lowing Ajax, xvii, 811. Mules dragging a beam, to heroes 
carrying a dead body, xvii, 832. A panther hunted, to 
Agenor, xxi, 677. A hound pursuing a fawn, to Achilles 
pursuing Hector, xxii, 243. 


From LIONS. 


A lion rousing at his prey, to Menelaiis at sight of Paris, iii, 
37. A lion falling on the flocks, and wounded by a shep- 
herd, to Diomed wounded, v, 174. A lion among heifers, 
to the same, v, 206. ‘Two young lions killed by hunters, 
to two young warriors, v, 581. A lion destroying 
the sheep in their folds, to Ulysses slaughtering the 
Thracians asleep, x, 564. ‘The sour retreat of a lion, to 
that of Ajax, xi, 675. A lion, or boar hunted, to a hero 
distressed, xii, 47. A lion rushing on the flocks, to Sar- 
pedon’s march, xii, 357. A lion killing a bull, to Hector 
killing Periphas, xv, 760. A lion slain after he has made 
a great slaughter, applied to Patroclus, xvi, 909. Two 
lions fighting, to Hector and Patroclus, xvi, 915. A lion 
and boar at a spring, to the same, xvi, 993. A lion 
putting a whole village to flight, to Menelaiis, xvii, 69. | 
Retreat of a lion, to that of Menelats, xvii, 117. A 
lioness defending her young, to his defence of Patroclus, 
xvii, 146. Another retreat of a lion, to that of Menelaiis, 
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xvii, 741. The rage and grief of a lion for his young, to 
that of Achilles for Patroclus, xviii, 371. A lion rushing 
on his foe, to Achilles, xx, 199. 


From BIRDS. 


A flight of cranes or swans, to a numerous army, ii, 540. 


The noise of cranes to the shouts of an army, iii, 5. An 
eagle preserving and fighting for her young, to Achilles 
protecting the Grecians, ix, 424. A falcon flying at a 
quarry, to Neptune’s flight, xiii, 91. An eagle stooping 
at a swan, to Hector’s attacking a ship, xv, 836. Two 
vultures fighting, to Sarpedon and Patroclus, xvi, 522. 
A vulture driving geese, to Automedon scattering the 


᾿ς Trojans, xvii, 528. An eagle casting his eyes on the 


quarry, to Menelaiis looking through the ranks for Anti- 
lochus, xvii, 761. Cranes afraid of falcons, to the Greeks 
afraid of Hector and Atneas, xvii, 846. A dove afraid of 
a falcon, to Diana afraid of Juno, xxi, 575. A faleon 
following a dove, to Achilles pursuing Hector, xxii, 183. 
The broad wings of an eagle extended, to palace-gates set 
open, xxiv, 391, 


From SERPENTS. 


A traveller® retreating from a serpent, to Paris afraid of 


-Menelaiis, iii, 47. A snake rolled up in his den, and col- 
lecting his anger, to Hector expecting Achilles, xxii, 130. 


From INSECTS. 


Bees swarming, to a numerous army issuing out, ii, 111. 


Swarms of flies, to the same, ii, 552. Grasshoppers 
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chirping in the sun, to old men talking, 111, 201. Wasps 
defending their nest, to the multitude and violence of 
soldiers defending a battlement, xii, 189. Wasps pro- 
voked by children flying at the traveller, to troops violent 
in an attack, xvi, 314. A hornet angry, to Menelaiis 
incensed, xvii, 642. Locusts driven into a river to the 
Trojans in Scamander, xxi, 14. 


From FIRES. 


A forest in flames, to the lustre of armour, ii, 534. The 
spreading of a conflagration, to the march of an army, 
ii, 948. Trees sinking in a conflagration, to squadrons 
falling in battle, xi, 201. The noise of fire in a wood, 
to that of an army in confusion, xiv, 461. A conflagra- 
tion, to Hector, xy, 728. The rumbling and rage of a 
fire, to the confusion and roar of a routed army, xvii, 
825. Fires on the hills, and beacons to give signals of 
distress, to the blaze of Achilles’s helmet, xviii, 245. <A 
fire running over fields and woods, to the progress and 
devastations made by Achilles, xx, 569. Fire boiling 
the waters, to Vulcan operating on Scamander, xxi, 424, 
A fire raging in a town, to Achilles in the battle, xxi, 
607. A town on fire, xxii, 518, 


From ARTS. 


The staining of ivory, to the blood running down the thigh 
of Menelaus, iy, 170. An architect observing the rule 
and line, to leaders preserving the line of battle, xv, 
474, An artist managing four horses, and leaping from 

‘one to another, compared to Ajax striding from ship © 
to ship, xv, 822. A builder cementing a wall, to a 
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leader embodying his men, xvi, 256. Curriers straining 

a hide, to soldiers tugging for a dead body, xvii, 450. 
Bringing a current to water a garden, to the pursuit of 
Scamander after Achilles, xxi, 289. The placing of 
rafters in a building, to the posture of two wrestlers, 
xxiii, 826. The motions of a spinster, the spindle and 
thread, to the swiftness of a racer, xxiii, 890. The 
sinking of a plummet, to the passage of Iris, through 
the sea, xxiv, 107. 


From TREES. 


The fall of a poplar, to that of Simoisius, iv, 552. Ofa 
beautiful olive, to that of Euphorbus, xvii, 57. Two 
tall oaks on the mountains, to two heroes, xii, 145. 
The fall of an ash, to that of Imbrius, xiii, 241. Of 
a pine or oak stretched on the ground, to Asius dead, 
xiii, 493. An oak overturned by a thunderbolt, to 
Hector felled by a stone, xiv, 481. An oak, pine, or 
poplar, falling, to Sarpedon, xvi, 591. The short dura- 
tion and quick succession of leaves on trees, to the 
generation of men, vi, 181. xxi, 539. 


From the SEA. 


Rolling billows, to an army in motion, ii, 175. The mur- 
murs of waves, to the noise of a multitude, ii, 249. 
Succession of waves, to the moving of troops, iv, £78. 
A fresh gale to weary mariners, like the coming of Hector 
to his troops, vii, 5. The seas settling themselves, to 
thick troops composed in order and silence, vii, 71. The 
sea agitated by different winds, to the army in doubt 
and confusion, ix, 5. The waves rolling neither way, 
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till one wind sways them, to Nestor’s doubt and sudden 
resolution, xiv, 21. A rock breaking the billows, to 
the body of the Greeks resisting the Trojans, xv, 746. 
The sea roaring at its reception of a river into it, to 
the meeting of armies at a charge, xvii, 310. A beacon 
to mariners at sea, to the light of Achilles’s shield, xix, 
404. A dolphin pursuing the lesser fish, to Achilles in 
Scamander, xxi, 30, 


From the SUN, MOON, STARS, 


The moon and stars in glory, to the brightness and number 

_ of the Trojan fires, viii, 687. A star sometimes show- 
ing and sometimes hiding itself in clouds, to Hector 
seen by fits through the battalions, xi, 83. The sun 
in glory, to Achilles, xix, 436. The evening star, to 
the point of his spear, xxii, 399. The dog-star rising, 
to Diomed’s dreadful appearance, v, 8. to Achilles, xxii, 
37. The red rays of the dog-star, to Achilles’s helmet, 
xix, 412. The morning-star, its beauty, to young 
Astyanax, vi, 499. 


From TORRENTS, STORMS, WINDS, 


Torrents rushing to the valleys, to armies meeting in an 
engagement, iv, 516. Torrents drowning the field, to 
the rage of a hero, v, 116. A torrent stopping a shep- 
herd, to Hector stopping Diomed, v, 734. ‘The violence 
of a torrent, to Ajax, xi, 615. A storm overwhelming 
a ship at sea, to the Trojans mounting a breach, xv, 
440, An autumnal storm and a deluge, to the ruin of 
a routed army, xvi, 465. A storm roaring in a wood, 
te armies shouting, xvi, 923. The wind tossing the 
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clouds, to Hector driving the Greeks, xi, 396. Different 
winds driving the dust, to different passions urging the 
combatants, xiii, 424. A whirlwind on the waters, to 
the hurry of an army in motion, xiii, 999. Winds 
roaring through woods, or on the seas, to the noise of 
an army, xiv, 457. A tempest and shipwreck, compared 
to the rage of Hector and terrors of the Greeks, xv, 
752. ‘The north wind drying a garden, to Vulcan dry- 
ing the field after an inundation, xxi, 402. 


From heavenly appearances, THUNDER and LIGHT- 
NING, COMETS, CLOUDS, &c. 


A mountain shaken by thunder, to the trampling of an 
army; ii, 950. The blaze of a comet, to the descent 
of Pallas, iv, 101. The darkness of troops, to the 
gathering of clouds, iv, 314. The regular appearance 
of clouds on the mountain tops, to a line of battle, v, 
641. Pestilential vapours ascending, to Mars flying to 
heaven, v, 1058. ‘The quick flashes of lightning, to 
the thick sighs of Agamemnon, x, 5. Thick flakes of 
snow, to showers of arrows, xii, 175. Snow covering 
the earth, to heaps of stones hiding the fields, xii, 331. 
The blaze of lightning, to the arms of Idomeneus, xiii, 
818. Clouds dispersed and the prospect appearing, to 
the smoke’s being cleared from the ships, and the navy 
appearing, xvi, 354. Δ cloud shading the field as it 
rises, to the rout of the Trojans flying over the plain, 
xvi, 434. The figure of a rainbow, to the appearance of 
Pallas, xvii, 616. The lustre of snow, to that of armour, 

ες xix, 380, 
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From RURAL AFFAIRS. 


Waving of corn in the field, to the motion of plumes and 
spears, li, 179. A shepherd gathering his flocks, to a 
general ranging his army, ii, 562. A thick mist on the 
mountains, to the dust raised by an army, iii, 15. The 
bleating of flocks, to the noise of men, iv, 492. Chaff 
flying from the barn-floor, to the dust, v, 611. Corn 
falling in ranks, to men slain in battle, xi, 89. The 
joy of a shepherd seeing his flock, to the joy of a general 
surveying his army, ΧΙ]. 621. The corn bounding 
from the threshing floor, to an arrow bounding from 
armour, xiii, 739. Two bulls ploughing, to two heroes 
labouring in a battle side by side, xiil, 879, Felling of 
timber, to the fall of heroes in battle, xvi, 767. Oxen 
trampling out the corn, to horses trampling on the slain, 
xx, 577. The morning dew reviving the corn, to the 
exultation of joy in a man’s mind, xxiii, 679. 


From LOW LIFE. 


A mother defending her child from a wasp, to Minerva’s 
sheltering Menelatis from an arrow, iv, 162. A heifer 
standing over her young one, to Menelaus guarding 
the body of Patroclus, xvii, 5. ‘Two countrymen dis- 
puting about the limits of their land, to two armies dis- 
puting a post, xii, 511. A poor woman weighing wool, 
the scales hanging uncertain, to the doubtful fates of 
two armies, xil, 521. Boys building and destroying 
houses of sand, to Apollo’s overturning the Grecian wall 
xv, 416. A child weeping to his mother, to Patroclus’s 
supplications to Achilles, xvi, 11. 
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SIMILES exalting the characters of men by comparing 


them to GODS. 


Agamemnon compared to Jupiter, Mars, and Neptune, ii, 


568. Ajax to Mars, vii, 252. Meriones to Mars rush- 
ing to the battle, xiii, $84. Hector to Mars, destroying 
armies, xv, 726. 


SIMILES disadvantageous to the CHARACTERS. 


Paris running from Menelaus, to a traveller frighted by a 


snake, ili, 47. A gaudy, foppish soldier, to a woman 
dressed out, 11, 1063. ‘Teucer skulking behind Ajax’s 
shield, to a child, viii, 325. Thestor pulled from his 
chariot, to a fish drawn by an angler, xvi, 494. Ajax 
to an ass, patient and stubborn, xi, 683. Patroclus 
weeping, to an infant, xvi, 11. Cebriones tumbling, to 
a diver, xxi, 904. 


MISCELLANEOUS SIMILES. 


Soft piercing words, to snow, ill, 284. The closing of a 


wound, to milk turning to curd, v, 1112. The fall of 
a hero, to a tower, iv, 528. Indefatigable courage, to 
an axe, 111, 89. Agamemnon weeping, to a fountain, 


ix, 19. Juno flying, to the mind passing over distant 


places, xv, 86. Dancers, to a wheel turning round, 
xviii, 695. A warrior breaking the squadrons, to.a 
mound dividing the course of a river, xvii, 839. Men 
seeming to run in a dream, to the course of Hector and 
Achilles, xxii, 257. A father mourning at the funeral 
of his son, to Achilles for Patroclus, xxiii, 274. A 
fragment of a rock falling, to the furious descent of 
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Hector, xiii, 191. A poppy bending the head, to 
Gorgythion dying, vill, 371. The swift motion of the 
Gods, to the eye passing over a prospect, v, 960. The 
smoothness of their motion, to the flight of doves, v, 971. 


VERSIFICATION. 


Expressing in the sound the things described. 


Made abrupt (and without conjunctions) in expressing haste, 
vil, 282. xv, 402. 

Short, in earnest and vehement entreaties, xxi, 418. xxiii, 
507. 

Full of breaks, where disappointment is imaged, xviii, 101, 

144, xxii, 378. ‘ 

—- where rage and fury is expressed, xviii, 137. 

—-~- where grief is scarce able to go on, xviii, 101. 
xxl, 616, 650. ar, 

Broken and disordered in describing a stormy sea, xiii, 1005. 

Straining, imaged in the sound, xv, 544. 

Trembling, imaged in the sound, x, 444. 

Panting, xiii, 721. 

Relaxation of all the limbs in death, vii, 18, 22. 

A confused noise, xii, 410. 

A hard-fought spot of ground, xii, 513, &c. 

Tumbling of a wall, vii, 554. 

Bounding of a stone from a rock, xili, 198. 

A sudden stop, xiii, 199. 

Stiffness and slowness of old age, xii, 649, 653, Xxill, 424. 
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A sudden fall, xxiii, 147. 

The rustling and crashing of trees falling, xxiii, 149. 
The rattling and jumping of carts over rough and rocky 

ways, Xxlll, 142, 143. 

A sudden shock of chariots stopped, xvi, 445. 
Leaping over a ditch, xvi, 460. 

The quivering of feathers in the sun, xix, 415. 
Supplanted by a stream, xxi, 266, 267. 

The flashing of waters, xxi, 272. 

Bounding and heaving on the waters, xxi, 349. 
Out of breath, xxi, 419, &e. 

Voice of different animals expiring, xxiii, 41, 42, &c. 


INDEX 
OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The first number marks the book, the second the verse. 


ART MILITARY. 


PRAISE of art military, iv, 630. 

Ambush esteemed a venturous manner of fighting, i, 299. 
ΧΙ, 355. 

_Ambuscade described, xviii, 605. 

- Attack, xii, 95, &c. ibid. 171, cbid. 305, &c. 

Arming, the policy of giving the best arms to the strongest, 

xiv, 431. ᾿ 

Besieging, xi, 61. xii, 170, 303, 534. viil, 262, xxii, 5. 

Single combat, 111, 123, &c. vii, 80, &c. 

Courts of Justice in the camp, xi, 988. 

Councils of war, vii, 415. vill, 610. xi, 121, &c. x, 146 
—232—357. xvill, 289. 

Military exercise, vii, 289, &c. 

Encamping, the manner of encampment of the Trojans, x, 
496. Of the Thracians in three lines, their weapons on 
the ground before them, the chariots as a fence, outward, 
xX, 544. ' 

Fortification, walls with battlements, in the line, towers 
upon those walls, gates at proper distances, and trenches 
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inclosed with palisadoes, vii, 401, 527. The strong 
gates to a fortification, how composed, xii, 545. 

Marshalling armies, il, 665, &c. Cantoning the troops of 
each nation under their own leaders, ii, 432. Embody- 
ing in an orb, iv, $12. Disposing in order of battle, iv, 
342, &c. Lines of battle in exact order, v, 637, &c. 
Where to place the worst soldiers, iv, 344. 

Another order of battle, xi, 62. In an Orb, xvii, 411. 

. Close fight, xv, 860. In the phalanx, xiii, 177, &c. xv, 
744. Inthe Testudo, xxii, 6. ) 

Armies drawn up in two wings, with a centre, xiii, 896. 

The strength of the army placed in the centre, xiii, 401. 

Marching an army in silence and discipline, iii, 11. iv, 
487. 

Method of passing a trench and palisadoes, xii, 65, &c. 

Plunder and Pillage forbidden till the conquest is complete, 
vi, 85. 

Retreat. The manner of retreat prescribed, v, 746. That 
of Ajax, xi, 673. ‘xvii, 837. 

Soldiers taught to row in the gallies, serving both as soldiers 
and sailors, ii, 876. 

Scouts, x, 43—245, and at large in the story of Diomed, 
Ulysses, and Dolon, in that book. 

Spies, xviii, 605. 

Watch towers, to observe the motions of the foe, vi, 480. 
ἘΠΊ, 192. 

Watch, at set stations, vii, 455. Nightly watch by fires, 
vill, 632. at the fortifications in regular bodies under 
distinct captains, ix, 117, &c. Management of the army 
by night, under fears of surprise, x, 63—226. The man- 
ner of the warriors sleeping, x,170. The posture of the 
guards, x, 210. Better to trust the guard to native 


troops, than to foreiyners, x, 490, &c. 
6 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ARTS. 


Tillage. The manner of ploughing, x, 420. xvili, 627. 
Ploughing with oxen, xiii, 880. with mules, x, 420.. 
Usual to plough the field three times over, xviii, 628. 
Reaping, xi, 89. xviii, 627. ‘Treading out the corn by 
oxen instead of threshing, xx, 580. Fanning the chaff, 
v, 611. xiii, 740. 

Pasturage , xvili, 667. Meadow grounds with running 
water, ibid. Vintage, xvill, 651. Bringing currents to 
water gardens, xxi, 290. 

Fishing, by angling, xxiv. 107. by diving, xvi, 904. 

Hunting, the boar, xvii, 814. xi, 526. Lion, xi, 378. 
xvii, 743. The deer, xi, 595. xv, 697. The panther, 
xxi,677. The hare, x, 427. 

Shooting, flying, xxili, 1030. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Architecture, the gift of Minerva, v, 80. 

Architecture ofa palace upon arches, with apartments round 
a court built entirely of marble, vi, 304. 

Paris, skilful in architecture, brings together architects to 
erect his palace, vi, 392. 

Rafters, how placed, xxiii, 826. 

Building walls, xvi, 256. 

The rule and line, xv, 477. 

Architecture of a tent, with a suite of apartments within one 
another, xxiv, 555, &c. 


ASTRONOMY. 


In general, xviii, 560. 
Orion and the Bear, xviii, 563. 
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The rising of the dog-star, v, 8. 

A comet described, iv, 101. 

The rainbow, xi, 36. 

Power of the stars in nativities, xxii, 610. 


DIVINATION. | 


Divination by augury, ii, 376, &c. viii, 297. x, 32]. xii, 
231. xili, 1039. xxiv, 361, &c. 

Hector’s opinion of augury, xii, 277. 

By omens, thunder and lightnings, vii, 573. ix, 310. xi, 
58. xill, 318. 

The rainbow, xi, 37. xvii, 616. 

Comets, iv, 101 

Showers of blood, xi, 70. xvi, 560. 

By Lots, vii, 219. | 

By Dreams, i, 85. v, 191. 

By Oracles, xvi, 54. xvi, 290. that of Dodona, and the 
manner of it, &c. 


GYMNASTICS. 


Dancing, xvi, 217. The different kinds for men and 
women, xvii, 684. The circular, xviii, 693. Mixed. 
xviii, 690. 

practised by warriors, xvi, 746. 

with swords, xviii, 688. 

Diving, xvi, 904. 

Tumblers, xviii, 698. 

Horsemanship.] Manage of the horse, v, 279. Precepts 
of horsemanship, and the art of racing, xxiii, 391, &c. 
Four horses rid by one man at once, xv, 822. Three 
thousand breeding mares at once in the stables of Eric- 
thonius, xx, 262. 

The Cestus, xxiii, 753, &c. 
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The Quoit, or Discus, xxiii, 973, &c. 
Wrestling, xxiii, 820, &c. 
Racing, xxiii, 880, ἕο, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A TABLE of those Places, whose situation, products, people, 
or history, Fc. are particularized ly HOMER. 


Aitolia, and its royal family, ii, 779. 

Arcadia, and the genius of the inhabitants, ii, 740. 

Aulis, its rocky situation, ii, 590. 

Imbrus and ‘Tenedos, islands near Troy, xiii, 50. 

Istizea, famous for vineyards, ii, 645. 

Ithaca, and the neighbouring islands in prospect, ii, 769, 
&c. 

Larissa, its fertility, 11, 1019. 

Lectos, situate on the top of mount Ida, xiv, 320. 

Lemnos, traded in wines, vil, 561. 

Meeander, the river, ii, 1056. 

Meeonia, under the mountains of Tmolus, ἢν 1052. 

Messe, a town of Sparta, abounding in doves, ii, 705. 

Mycalessus, its plain, li, 593. 

Anthedon, the last town in Boeotia, 11, 607. 

Arene, its plain, watered by the river Minyas, xi, 859. 

Arisba, on the river Selleis, ii, 1014. 

Arne, celebrated for vines, ii, 606. 

/Ksepus, a ‘Trojan river of black water, ii, 1000. 

Argos, its sea-coast described, with the products of that 
part of the country, 1x, 195, &c. 

Athens, and some customs of the Athenians, with mention 
of the temple of Minerva, ii, 657, 663. 

Alybe, famous anciently for silver mines, ii, 1045. 

Axius, the river, described, ii, 1030. 

Boagrius, the river, and places adjacent, ii, 638. 
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Beebe, the lake and parts adjacent, ii, 865. 

Calydon, its rocky situation, ii, 776. ix, 653. 

Cephissus, the river and places upon its banks, ii, 622. 

Cerinthus, situate on the sea-shore, ii, 648. 

Cyllene, the Arcadian mountain, with the tomb of Atpytus, 
ii, 731. 

Crete, its hundred cities, ii, 790. 

Carians, a barbarous mixed people, ii, 1058. 

Dodona, its site, temple, grove, &c. xvi, 287. 11, 909. 

Dorion, the place of Thamyris’s death, the celebrated musi- 
cian, il, 721. 

Elis, its exact boundaries, ii, 747, and the islands opposite 
to that continent, 760—774. 

Ephyre, the ancient name of Corinth, vi, 193. 

Epidaurus, planted with vineyards, ii, 679. 

Eteon, its hills, ii, 591. 

Haliartus, pasture grounds, ii, 598. 

Hellespont, ii, 1024. 

Helos, a maritime town, 11, 708. 

Henetia, famous for its breed of mules, ii, 1035. 

Hermion and Asine, seated on the bay, ii, 680. 

Hippemolgians, their long life and nutriment, xiii, 9. 

Hippoplacian woods, vi, 539. xxii, 611. 

Hyla, its watery situation and the genius of the inhabitants, 
v, 872. 

Hyperia, its fountains, ii, 895. 

Mount Ida, its fountains and forests, xiv, $20. 

Catalogue of the rivers that run from mount Ida, xii, 16. 

Jardanus and Celadon, two rivers, vii, 163. 

Mycene, and its maritime towns, ii, 686. 

Onchestus, the grove of Neptune, 11, 600. 

Orchomenos, one of the principal cities for wealth in Ho- 

- mer’s time, ix, 499. 

Parthenius, the river and places adjacent, ii, 1040. 


Pedasus, seated on the river Satnio, vi, 41. 
2E2 
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Peneus, the river running through Tempe, and mount Pe- 
. lion, described, ii, 918. 
Phthia, its situation, i, 201. Famous for horses, 202. 
Phylace and Pyrrhasus, a beautiful country with groves and 
flowery meadows, described, ii, 847. 
Rhodes, its wealth, its plantation by Tlepolemus, and divi- 
sion into three dynasties, ii, 808, &c. 
Samothracia, the view from its mountains, xiii, 19. 
-Scamander, its two springs, xxii. Its confluence with Si- 
mois, v, 965. 

Scyros, the island, xix, 353. | 
Sidon, famous for works of sculpture, xxili, 867, and em- 
broidery, vi, 360. Ὁ 

Sipylus, its mountains, rocks, and desarts, xxiv, 777. 
Sperchius, a river of Thessaly, xxiii, 175. 
Styx, the river, described, 11, 915. 
Thebee, in Aigypt, anciently the richest city in the world, 
with a hundred gates, described, ix, 500. 
Thessaly, its anctent division, and inhabitants, 11, 835. 
Thisbe, famous for doves, 11, 601. 
_ Thrace, its hills and promontories, xiv, 260, &e. 
Titaresius, the river, 11, 910. 
Troy, its situation and remarkable places about it, 11, 982. 
“I, 297. 
Typheeus, the burning mountain, 11, 953. 
Xanthus, the river of Troy, described, its banks, and anise 
produced there, xxi, 407, &c. 
Xanthus, the river of Lycia, ii, ver. wit. 
Zelia, situate at the foot of mount Ida, ii, 998. 


AISTORY. 


History preserved by Homer.] Of the heroes before the 
siege of Troy, Centaurs, &c. i, 347—358. Of Tlepole- 
mus planting. a Colony in Rhodes, ii, 808. Of the 
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expulsion of the Centaurs from Greece, ii, 902. Of the 
wars of the Phrygians and Amazons, iii, 245. Of the 
war of Thebes, and embassy of Tydeus, iv, 430. Of 
Bellerophon, vi, 194. Of Ereuthalion and Lycurgus, vii, 
167. Of the Curetes and A®tolians, ix, 653. Of the 
wars of the Pylians and A%tolians, xi, 818. Of the race 
of Troy, xx, 255, &c. To this head may be referred the 
numerous Genealogies in our Author. 


MUSIC. 


Music practised by princes, the use of the harp in Achilles, 
ix, 247. In Paris, iii, 80. 

The use of the pipe, x, 15, xviii, 609. 

Vocal music accompanying the instruments, 1, 775. 

Choruses at intervals, xxiv, 902. 

Music used in the army, x, 15. 

at funerals, xxiv, 900. 

in the vintage, xvili, 661. 

Trumpets in war, xviii, 259. 


MECHANICKS. 


Archery, making a bow, and all its parts described, iv, 
136, &c. 

Chariot-making, a chariot described in all its Bees Vv, 889, 
&c. xxiv, 334. 

Poplar proper for wheels, iv, 552. 

Sycamore fit for wheels, xxi, 44. 

Clock-work, xviii, 441. 

Enamelling, xviii, 635. 


Ship-building, v, 80. xv, 474. 


_ Pine, a proper wood for the mast of a ship, xvi, 592. 


Smithery, iron-work, &c. The forge described, xviii, 435. 
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540. Bellows, 435, 482, 540. Hammer, tongs, anvil, 
547. | 
Mixing of metals, lid. 

Spinning, xxill, 890. 

Weaving, iii, 169. vi, 580. 

Embroidery, vi, 361. 


Armory and instruments of war.) A complete suit, that of 
Paris, iii, 410, &c. Of Agamemnon, xi, 22, &c. 

Scale-armour, xv, 629. 

Helmets, with four plumes, v, 919. 

— without any crests, x, 303. 

— lined with wool, and ornamented with boars’ teeth, 
of a particular make, x, 311. 

lined with fur, x, 397. 

Bows, how made, iv, 137. 

Battle-Axe described, xiii, 766. 

Belts, crossing each other, to hang the sword and the shield, 

- χῖν, 468. 

Corselets ornamented with sculpture, xi, 33. 

how lined, iv, 165. 

Mace, or club, vii, 170. xv, 816. 

Shields, so large as to cover from the neck to the ankles, 
vi, 145. How made and covered, vii, 267. Described 
in every particular, xi, 43, Sc. 

Slings, xiii, 899. 

Spears, with brass points, vili, 617. 

Ash fit to make them, xvi, 143, xix, 422. 

How the wood was joined to the point, viii, 618. 

Swords, how ornamented with ivory, gems, xix, 400. 


ORATORY. 


See the article Speeches in the PoETICAL INDEX. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. ccix 


3. It may appear on the first aspect, with every sem- 
blance of propriety, a most hardy and unwarrantable pre- 
sumption, an unequivocal token of an overweening confi- 
dence in my own attainments, for an uninspired resident in 
the very lowest regions of Parnassus, who “ glows while 
he reads, but trembles as he writes;” to have ventured not 
only an indication of the failings of Pope, but a frequent 
attempt to compensate or correct them. I must entreat 
the reader, however, to consider me in my true character ; 
not as an absurd pretender to rivalry in my substitutions, 
but merely as an officious adventurer in his service, by 
endeavouring his gratification through a more pleasant 
medium than a dry recital of remarks in unadorned prose; 
and this too with the sacrifice of all selfishness in so unre- 
served an exposure of myself to an imputation of audacity 
and the free lash of ridicule. But my chief intention by 
this conduct was, to give some intimation of the manner, 
in which Pope might have delineated the phrase and senti- 
ment of his author with inculpable precision ; with no ex- 
tinction of fire, and no impediment to the flowing facility 
of his numbers. I regard myself as little more than the 
lifeless guide-post, stationed merely to point the road; not 
as the vigorous traveller, who can pursue it. It is within 
the reach of very moderate discernment and very slender 
talents to descry mistakes; but true genius only can correct 
them. It is a fact indubitably certain, that an accurate 
knowledge of the Greek tongue would have enabled Pope 
to give us a translation of Homer perfectly precise and 
faithful, without hazard of evaporation to a single atom 
from the vital spirit of poetic phrenzy. 

I have much reason also to apprehend satiety and disgust 
on the part of my reader from a current similarity of re- 
mark; which, however, seemed inseparable from the re- 
quisition of my undertaking: and with still stronger ap- 
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prehension may I suppose the probability of weariness 
from a sameness of expression in the delivery of these 
remarks. But I chose to encounter this danger, in pre- 
ference, on the one hand, to the self-torment of perpetual 
excursion in pursuit of new expression; and, on the other, 
to the censure of most ridiculous and pedantic affectation, 
by a disproportionate investment of meager criticisms in 
the gorgeous habiliments of technical and sonorous phrase*. 
Who could exclaim, without a most ridiculous self-suffi- © 
ciency, for the ΠΕ στω of Archimedes to move a brick, or 
elevate a feather ? . 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
The mountains labour, and a mouse is born, 


Lastly; to remove from myself no improbable accusa- 
tion of censorial malignity, imputable either to constitu- 
tional sourness, to an envious disparagement of unattain- 
able accomplishments, or an insolent affectation of delicate 
sensibility and superior discernment; I must advertise the 
reader, that to notice imperfections was more consonant 
to my duty, than to expatiate on excellence. The number- 
less elegances of Pope’s translation would in this case 
have reduced me to the necessity of perpetual exclamation 
only, with no great deference to the taste and sagacity of 
the reader: Pulchré, bene, recté! must have been the 
wearisome and monotonous burthen of every paragraph. 
The gay profusion of poetic flowers through this paradise 
of the Muses beams with a bloom of beauty, and breathes 
with a gale of fragrance, which must excite vibrations of 


* Quod alibi magnificum, tumidum alibi: et, que humilia circa res 
magnas, apta circa minores videntur : et sicit in oratione nitida, notabile 
est humilius verbum, et velit macula; ita 4 sermone tenui sublime niti- 
dumque discordat, fitque corruptum, quia in plano tumet. Quintil, Enstit- 
Orat. vill, 3. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. ccxi 


pleasure on the dull sensorium even of the most inanimate 
observer ; and will charm the more delicate sensations of 
sympathetic souls with inexpressible and eternal rapture ! 


As when to them, who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest: with such delay 

Well pleased, they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheer’d with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 


GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 


Hackney, Sept. 21, 1795, 
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POLICY. 


Kings.] Derive their honour from God, ii, 233. i, 315. 
Their names to be honoured, ii, 313. One sole monarch, 
ii, 243. Hereditary right of kings represented by the 
sceptre of Agamemnon given by Jove, ii, 129. Kings 
not to be disobeyed on the one hand, nor to stretch too 
far their prerogative on the other, i, 360, &c. Kings 
not absolute in council, ix, 133. Kings made so, only 
for their excelling others in virtue and valour, xii, $77. 
Vigilance continually necessary in princes, ii, 27. x, 
102. Against monarchs delighting in war, ix, 87, &c. 
xxiv, 55. The true valour, that which preserves, not 
destroys, mankind, vi, 196. Kings may do wrong, and 
are obliged to reparation, ix, 144. Character of a great 
prince in war and peace, 111, 236. 


Ce I ee eet See 


Counsels.| The danger of a subject’s too bold advice, i, 

103. The advantage of wise counsels seconded by a 
| wise prince, 1x, 101. ‘The use of advice, ix, 137. The 
singular blessing to a nation and prince, in a good and 
: wise counsellor, xiii, 918. The deliberations of a council 
to be free, the prince only to give a sanction to the best, 
ix, 133. 


Laws.] Derived from God, and legislators his delegates, 
i, 315. Committed to the care of kings, as guardians 
of the laws of God, ix, 129. 


Tribute paid to princes from towns, ix, 206. 
Taxes upon subjects to assist foreign allies, xvii, 266. 
Ambassadors, a sacred character, i, 435. ix, 261. 
‘Volunteers, listed into service, xi, 904. 

See the article Art Military. 
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PHYSICK. 


The praise of a physician, xi, 637. 
Chiron learned it from Aisculapius, iv, 251. 
Machaon and Podalirius professors of it, ii, 890. 


Botany.] Professed by skilful women; Agamede famous 
fort, xi, 877. 


Anatomy.| Of the head, xvi, 415, &c. 

The eye, xiv, 577. 

Under the ear, a wound there mortal, xiii, 841. 

The juncture of the head and nerves, xiv, 544. 

The juncture of the neck and chest, the collar-bone, and its 
insertion, the disjointing of which renders the arm use- 
less, viii, 393, &c. 

The spinal marrow exprest by the vein that runs along the 
chine; a wound there mortal, xiii, 692. xx, 559. 

The elbow, its tendons and ligaments, xx, 554, 

Blood, a great effusion of it, by cutting off the arm, the 
cause of immediate death, v, 105. 

The heart and its fibres, xvi, 590. - 

The force of the muscle of the heart, xiii, 554. 

A wound in the bladder by piercing the Ischiatick joint, 
mortal, xiii, 813. 

The insertion of the thigh-bone and its ligaments, de- 
scribed, v, 375. 

The wounds of the abdomen mortal, and excessively pals 
ful, xiii, 718. 

The tendons of the ankle, iv, 597. 


Chirurgery.| Extraction of darts, iv, 228. 

Sucking the blood from the wound, iv, 250. 

Infusion of balms into wounds, iv, 250. v, 1110. 

Washing the wound with warm water, and the use of 
lenitives, xi, 965. 
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Stanching the blood by the bitter root, xi, 983. 
Ligatures of wool, xiii, 752. 

Use of baths for wounded men, xiv, 10. 

Sprinkling water to recover from fainting, xiv, 509. 


Pharmacy and Dieteticks.| The use of wine forbidden, 
vi, 330. | 

Cordial potion of Nestor, xi, 782, &c. 

Infection, seizing first on animals, then men, i, 69. Nine 
days the crisis of diseases, i, 71. Fevers and plagues 
from the dog-star, v, 1058. xix, 412. xxii, 41. 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, &c. 


See the whole shield of Achilles, and the notes on lib. xviii. 


The CHARACTERS. Homer distinguishes the cha- 
racter in the figures of Gods superior to those of men, 
xviii, 602. 


Characters of majesty.) The majesty of Jupiter, from 
whence Phidias copied his statue, i, 683. Of Mars and 
Neptune, ii, 569. 

The majesty of a prince, in the figure of Agamemnon, ii, 
564, &c. Of a wise man in Ulysses’s aspect, iii, 280. 
Of an old man, in Nestor and Priam, i, 330. xxiv, 600. 

Of a young hero, in Achilles, xix, 390, &c. All vari- 
ously characterised by Homer. 


Characters of leauty.] Alluring beauty in the Goddess 
Venus, xiv, 250. Majestick beauty in Juno, xiv, 216. 
Beauty of a woman in Helen, iii, 205. Beauty of a 
young man in Paris, ill, 26. Euphorbus, xvii, 53, &c. 
Beauty of a fine infant in Astyanax, vi, 497. 


Beauties of the parts of the body.) Largeness and majesty 
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of the eyes in Juno’s. Blackness, in those of Chryseis. 
Blue, in Minerva’s, &c. Eye-brows, black, graceful, 
i, 683. The beauty of the cheeks, and the fairness of 
hair, in the epithets of Helen. Whiteness of the arms 
in those of Juno. Fingers rather red than pale, in the 
epithet of rosy-fingered, to Aurora. Whiteness of the 
feet in that of silver-footed, to Thetis, &c. Colour of 
the skin to be painted differently according to the con- 
dition of the personages, applied to the whiteness of the 
thigh of Menelats, iv, 176. 


Character of Deformity.] 'The opposites to beauty in the 
several parts, considered in the figure of Thersites, ii, 
263, &c. 


For pictures of particular things, see the article Images im 
the Porticau INDEx. , 


History, landscape-painting, animals, &c. in the buckler 
of Achilles, xvii. at large. 

The design of a goblet in sculpture, xi, 775. 

Sculpture of a corselet, xi, 33, &c. Of a bowl, xxiii. 
$38. Horses carved on monuments, xvii, 495. 

Enamelling and. Inlaying, in the buckler of Achilles, xviii, 
635, 655. and breast-plate of Agamemnon, xi, 33. 

Tapestry, or weaving histories, flowers, &c. ili, 171. vi, 
580. xxi, 567. 

Embroidery of garments, vi, 360. 


POETRY. 


SEE THE INTIRE INDEX. 
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THEOLOGY. 
A VIEW OF HOMER’s THEOLOGY. 


JUPITER, OR THE SUPREME BEING, 


Superior to all powers of heaven, vii, 241. vill, 10, &c. 
Enjoying himself in the contemplation of his glory and 
power, xi, 107. Self-sufficient, and above all second 
causes, or inferior deities, i, 647. The other deities 
resort to him as their sovereign appeal, v, 1065. xxi, 
590. His will is fate, viii, 10. His sole will the cause 
of all human events, i, 8. His will takes certain and 
instant effect, 1, 685. His will immutable and always 
just, i, 730. All-seeing, viii, 65. ii, 4. Supreme above 
all, and sole-sufficient, xi, 107. The sole governor and 
fate of all things, 11, 147. xvi, 845. Disposer of all 
the glories and success of men, xvii, 195. Foreseeing all 
things, xvii, 228. The giver of victory, vii, 118. Dis- 
poser of all human affairs, ix, 32. His least regard, or 
thought, restores mankind, xv, 274. or turns the fate 
of armies, xvii, 675. Dispenser of all the good and 
evil, that befalls mankind, xxiv, 663. His favour supe- 
rior to all human means, ix, 152. His counsels un- 
searchable, i, 705. Themis or Justice is his messenger, 
xx, 5. God prospers those who worship him, i, 290. 
Constantly punishes the wicked, though late, ivy, 194. 
The avenger of injustice, iv, 202. Nothing so terrible 
as his wrath, v, 227. His divine justice sometimes 
punishes whole nations by general calamities, xvi, 468. 
Children punished for the sins of their parents, xi, 166. 
xvi, 393. 


The inferior DEITIES. 


Have different offices under God: some preside over 
elements, xviii, 46. xxiii, 240. 
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Some over cities and countries, iv, 75. 

Some over woods, springs, &c. xx, 12. 

They have a subordinate power over one another. In- 
ferior Deities or Angels subject to pain, imprisonment, 
v, 475, 1090. Threatened by Jupiter to be cast into 
Tartarus, viii, 15. Are supposed to converse in a 
language different from that of mortals, ii, 984. Subsist 
not by material food, v, 425. Compassionate mankind, 
viii, 42. xxiv, 412. Able to assist mortals at any dis- 
tance, xvi, 633. Regard and take care of those who 
serve them, even to their remains after death, xxiv, 520. 
No resisting heavenly powers, v, 495. The meanrfess 
and vileness of all earthly creatures in comparison of the 
divine natures, v, 535. | 

Prayer recommended on all enterprises, throughout the 

- poem. 

Prayers intercede at the throne of heaven, ix, 624. 

Opinions of the ancients concerning hell, the place of 
punishment for the wicked after death, vill, 15. xix, 
271. 

Opinions of the ancients concerning the state of separate 

᾿ spirits, xxiil, 89, &c. 1205, &c. 


THE END. 
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C. Baldwin, Printer, 
New Bridge-street, London. 
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